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More Observations 


On FDA Policy 
Statement Outlined 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Coming from 
Food and Drug Administration 
sources and others this week were 
some further observations concerning 
the FDA policy statement on the 
status of certain veterinary drugs un- 
der the Delaney amendment to the 
food additives law. 

This amendment deals with sub- 
stances said to be capable of “induc- 
ing cancer when ingested by man or 
animal.” 

No specific products were men- 
tioned in the statement issued last 
week, but estrogens and arsenicals 
were said to be involved because of 
certain laboratory animal and other 
data. (Feedstuffs, May 30.) 

It was indicated this week that 
there had been no changes in regard 
to the policy statement or its effects 
on the feed industry, and it was not 
clear what any further moves there 
might be in regard to the broad policy 
statement. 

As explained previously, the FDA 
statement does not rule out use of 

(Turn to DRUGS, page 8) 


Abbott Makes 
Statement on 


Arsenical Status 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. — Abbott 
Laboratories, in a statement issued 
this week, declared there is “no evi- 
dence whatsoever” that arsanilic acid 
has caused cancer either in man or 
in animal. 

The Abbott statement was issued 
in connection with a Food and Drug 
Administration policy statement—and 
interpretations of that statement—on 
veterinary drug ingredients under 
the Delaney amendment to the food 
additives law. 

Abbott termed “astonishing” 
reported comment of an FDA spokes- 
man indicating that no future clear- 
ances will be granted to animal feed 
preparations containing arsenicals. 
(Feedstuffs, May 30.) 

The statement charged that this 
“sets a precedent whereby an entire 
class of chemical products, known and 
unknown, is prejudged and con- 
demned.” 

“Abbott Laboratories has always 
had the deepest concern for the pub- 
lic health,” the Abbott statement 
said. “If Abbott had evidence that 
arsanilic acid is carcinogenic, the 
product would not be marketed. We 
know of no such evidence either from 
our own research or from the world’s 
scientific literature. Therefore, we 
are continuing to market arsanilic 
acid.” 

Following is the text of the Abbott 
statement: 

“We have studied the statement of 

(Turn to ABBOTT, page 109) 
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BEEF NUTRITION: “Effect of Plane of Nutrition on Performance of Beef Cows" 


is the title of an article on page 18. 


PELLETING: How the trend toward complete pelleted feeds influenced the 
design and operation of a new feed plant in lowa is told on page 28. 

DEALER STORY: How an Ohio dealer shifted his service to meet customer 
demand and improve sales is reported on page 33. 

MILLING SEMINAR: A feed manufacturer-sponsored seminar for dealers on 


milling operations is described on page 70. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


Worth Looking Into 
Feed Markets in Detail 





AFMA Issues 
Statement on 


Additive Law 


CHICAGO—The American Feed | 


Manufacturers Assn. this week re- 
leased a set of AFMA recommenda- 
tions regarding interpretation and en- 
forcement of the 1958 food additives 
amendment to the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

The AFMA statement was approved 
by the association’s board of directors 


| at a May 11 meeting and was issued 


this week in connection with an 
AFMA bulletin dealing also with the 
Food and Drug Administration's re- 
cent policy statement dealing with 
the Delaney amendment to the food 
additives law. 

Among other things, the AFMA 
statement said: “Moderate and tem- 
perate enforcement of this new 
amendment can spark great scientific 
development whereas tough enforce- 
ment can stifle the progress of ani- 
mal agriculture, public health and 
food production . . . In cases where 
well established drugs, after thorough 
investigation, have been cleared and 
widely used in feeds prior to the food 


| Cites Need for 





additives amendment of 1958, such | 


clearance should not be revoked un- 


| less experience shows that serious 
the | 
| 


(Turn to AFMA, page 105) 


More Clarification; 
Meeting Planned 


CHICAGO—The need for further 
clarification of the status of certain 
veterinary drug ingredients under 
Food and Drug Administration policy 
was noted in a bulletin issued this 
week by the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

At the same time, it was indicated 
that tentative plans were being made 
for a meeting between FDA and in- 
dustry representatives 

Referring to FDA's policy state- 
ment dealing with the Delaney 
amendment to the food additives law, 
the AFMA said: “It is the considered 
opinion of many that there are in- 
consistencies in the FDA statement 
as released that now place FDA and 
the pharmaceutical and feed industry 
in an untenable position. This situa- 
tion must be resolved.” 

The bulletin also said dates were 
being arranged for a conference with 
FDA's department of pharmacology 
to compare data on which industry 
and government are basing their re- 
spective positions on these problems 
Both the feed additive suppliers and 
the feed industry will be prepared to 
present a strong case to substantiat« 
their position, said AFMA. 





Feed Man-Vet Cooperation 
Urged at Central Meeting 


By FRED TUNKS 
Feedstaffs Staff 

MILWAUKEE—Feed men and vet- 
erinarians “working together at the 
grass roots level” was considered here 
this week at the 34th annual conven- 
tion of the Central Retail Feed Assn. 
as the key to erasing most, if not all, 
of the differences which exist between 
the two groups. 


Improving feed industry-veterinar- | 


ian relationships through a better 
knowledge of each other’s problems 
and responsibilities were promoted in 
talks by Dr. Morris Erdheim, a vet- 
erinarian and manager, department 





of technical services and development, 
Dawe’'s Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 
and Dr. Rolland Anderson, Elkhorn, 
Wis., a practicing veterinarian, a 
member of the council of veterinary 
science of the American Medical 
Assn. and a past president of the Wis- 
consin State Veterinary Medical Assn 

Their talks, which brought forth 
questions from the floor, were fea- 
tured during one of several program 
sessions attended by some 600 feed 
dealers, and representatives of manu- 
facturers and allied groups in the feed 
industry. 

(Turn to CENTRAL, page 109) 


|Asks FTC to 


‘Study Poultry 


‘Situation 


WASHINGTON — Rep. Charles 
Brown (D., Mo.) announced this week 
that he was asking the Federal Trade 
Commission to look into the possibili- 
ties of “action directed toward pre- 
venting monopoly conditions in the 
poultry industry.” 

Rep. Brown is chairman of a poul- 
try industry sub-committee of the 
House Small Business Committee 
which investigated the broiler and 
allied industries two years ago. 

Announcement of the request to 
FTC was part of a series of press 
releases and copies of correspondence 
which were released this week by 
Congressman Brown. All related to 
the current low poultry product 
prices 

Rep. Brown said he was referring 
poultry industry questions to FTC 
after receiving a statement from the 
Department of Justice indicating that 
“it does not appear that the growth 
of integration and contract-growing 
raise substantial questions under the 
Sherman (anti-trust) Act.” 

In one press release, the congress- 
man said: “The poultry sections of 
this nation are doomed to depression 
because the Department of Agricul- 
ture has turned a deaf ear to the 
| family farmers’ pleas for emergency 

relief . . . Before long, the growers 

will be joining unions to get better 
working conditions from the agri- 
business managers . . . Agri-business 
promoters now have a free rein to 
take over the rest of the poultry 
business, just as they gained control 
of the broiler business. Thousands 
more family farmers will be forced to 
become ‘contract coolies’ on the agri- 
to POULTRY, 





(Turn page 106) 





USDA TO BUY FROZEN 
EGGS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture this week an- 
nounced that it would begin buying 
frozen eggs in efforts to help ease the 
severe problem of low egg prices. 

The frozen egg buying program, it 
was explained, will supplement the 
previously existing program of mak- 
ing weekly purchases of dried eggs. 
The frozen eggs will be stored for 
drying later in the year because dry- 
ing plants are already operating at 
capacity, officials said. The dried eggs 
are donated to the school lunch pro- 
grams, welfare organizations and 
needy persons. 

The purpose of the program, said 
USDA, is to help producers during the 
big production season while prices 
continue at low levels. 

Poultry groups have urged USDA 
to increase egg buying and also pur- 
chase laying hens to cut down on pro- 
duction. The proposal to buy hens has 
been rejected. 
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FURTHER CLARIFICATION of the Food and Drug Administration’s 
policy statement concerning use of certain veterinary drugs (Feedstuffs, 
May 30) is necessary, the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. states in a 
circular to members this week. AFMA holds that “it is the considered opinion 
of many that there are inconsistencies in the FDA statement as released 
that now place the FDA and the pharmaceutical and feed industry in an 
untenable position. This situation must be resolved.” 

There can be no argument with this conclusion. Clarification must come, 
and it must come in a reasonably short time. Scientific facts must be assem- 
bled and presented to FDA officials and at the same time the legal aspects 
of the situation should be closely scrutinized. If changes in the law upon 
which FDA's actions are based are necessary, the industry should be prepared 
to push for such changes. It is almost too obvious to state, but at the crux 
of the matter is the fact that the industry in no shape, manner or form, 
wishes to endanger the food supply and it is as interested in proper safeguards 
as is the FDA. The scientific resources of the industry are dedicated to this 
principle as much as they are to production of food in the most efficient 
manner possible. As we say, this is an obvious fact, but it is one which must 
be kept in mind. 


Progress in scientific feeding must not be stalled on a legal 
hump, and if a road grader is required to smooth the route the rake 
should be discarded. 


Steps to tackle the problem are under way. AFMA reports that tentative 
dates are being arranged for a conference with the FDA's department of 
pharmacology to compare data on which industry and government are basing 
their respective positions. “Both the feed additives suppliers and the feed 
industry will be prepared to present a strong case to substantiate their 
positions,” AFMA says. 

Of some significance is the fact that FDA has sent to Congress a color 
additive bill accompanied by a suggestion that prompt action is needed 
to save the drug and cosmetic industries from losing vitally-needed colors 
which face removal from the FDA's approved list. Certain colors, it is 
reported, are under suspicion as being unsafe for cosmetic use, and the bill 
submitted would give FDA some discretionary authority to handle approval 
of colors if found safe for human use. A similar approach to the feed 
industry’s problems merits examination. Agriculture and the feed industry 
deserve as much attention as lipstick. 


v v 


AN INTERESTING COMPILATION of figures on broiler production 
has been worked up by Arthur Gannon, Georgia extension poultryman. It 
shows very pointedly the state-by-state trends. For example, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Maine, Tennessee and Kentucky more than 
doubled their broiler production between 1953 and 1958. Alabama made the 
most phenomenal increase, growing out more than 3.5 times as many birds 
in 1958 as in 1953 and jumping from eleventh to fourth place behind (in order) 
Georgia, North Carolina and Arkansas. 

Alabama production was well below Georgia’s 292-million-bird production 
but at 131.6 million it nudged close to third-runner Arkansas’ 133.3 million 
and North Carolina’s 134.6 million. Ten states showed a decrease in 
production, including California, off 2% and down in rank from eighth place 
in 1953 to eleventh in 1958. The biggest percentage decline, 52%, was made 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 105) 


? 
How’s Business? ages 


ads 
AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Another week of spotty demand prevailed in the formula feed industry. 
Hog and turkey areas had the most favorable volume, while the dairy and 
broiler areas continued to experience slow demand. It was reported that mills 
without contractual feeding arrangements of some kind are showing the 
poorest volume. Prices continued downward, and buying of feeds was reported 
to be almost entirely on a hand-to-mouth basis. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported this week that the May egg-feed ratio at 6.7 was the lowest 
since 1954. The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices showed another decline, 





dropping 1.2 points to 78.2. It was 79.9 a year earlier. The feed grain index 


was up very slightly to 70.5, compared with 72.5 a year ago. 


prices in detail on pages 106-108.) 


Northwest 


“If the chick starter and egg feed 
business were fairly close to normal, 
we'd be having a tremendous year,” 
a feed mill representative reported 
this week. “Without it, we’re running 
a little ahead of a year ago.” 

He and most other feed mill repre- 
sentatives reported a slight improve- 
ment in business during the past few 
days. The picture is still somewhat 
spotty, however, as some slowdowns 
in demand were also noted. 

The week’s increase was in hog and 
turkey feeds. Turkeys are getting 
larger, as are pigs, and it is reported 
that swine raisers have been pushing 
this spring to beat the price decline 
late this summer. 

Some increase in broiler feed de- 
mand was also reported. Starter feeds 
haven’t done much this spring, and 
egg feeds showed another cut this 
week for some mills. It is believed 
that small flock owners who intend 
to last out the low egg prices this 
summer are using up grains on the 
farm. 

Dairy and cattle feeds have fallen 
off very sharply. 

Over-all volume for mills is running 
about even or slightly ahead of last 
May and June, which were record- 
breakers for many mills. One mill re- 
ported May about 10% over a year 
ago and the June pace about 15% 
over last year. 

Prices will be down again slightly 
next week, primarily in high protein 
feeds. It is reported that dealers and 
feeders are buying hand-to-mouth in 


the down market, as expected, and | 


that volume may soon show a 
good spurt when the ingredients mar- 
ket stabilizes. 


Southwest 


Sales volume of formula feed in the 
Southwest this week is holding its 
own compared with a week earlier, 
but it has failed to show any sub- 
stantial pick-up. Mill running time 
ranges from 4 to 5 days. Some mills 
are operating normal crews on normal 
shifts while others have kept the 
operating time about the same by 
using less manpower. There are varia- 
tions with individual mills, but gen- 
erally no plant is having trouble keep- 
ing up with the orders, which seem 
to come in spurts. 

Mills that do not have contractual 
feeding arrangements of some kind 
seem to be reporting the poorest vol- 
ume. This is particularly true for 
chick starter and growing feeds, lead- 
ing to the conclusion that countless 
farmers who formerly maintained 
backyard chicken flocks have left the 
egg production to the commercial 
producers. Others who have laying 
hens now are using a minimum of 
feed because of the low egg prices. 

Turkey feed volume is increasing 
seasonally. Poults are still being put 
down and those down are growing 
bigger. Broiler rations continue to 
move in about the same quantity al- 
though there are signs that there has 


| ficulties in moving the grain 





(Ingredient 


| been a cutback in placements which 


will lead to a reduction in this busi- 
ness. 

Hog feeds are setting the pace for 
most mills, though some sales depart- 
ments note there has been a slight 
decline, probably, they believe, be- 
cause hogs have been turned onto 
lush pastures along with cattle. 

Feed buying is all on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, feeders and dealers be- 
ing reluctant to stock up on a down- 
ward market. 

Price lists for next week are ex- 
pected to be unchanged to down $1 
on some items. 


Northeast 


The trade had hoped for a pickup 
after the holiday, but sales continued 
at a slow pace and there is nothing 
on next week’s horizon to indicate 
any improvement. 

Eggs were a little firmer and from 
here on in the outlook may be better. 
Broiler prices held unchanged. 

There still was some dairy feed 
business, but not much. Pastures are 
in good shape and it would take a pro- 
longed hot, dry spell to perk up dairy 
feeds. 

Egg mashes remained the trade’s 
breadwinner, but growing feeds are 
assuming increasing importance and 
turkey feed volume is mounting be- 
cause more poults are being put in. 

Ingredient prices, reflecting the 
waning dairy season, were mostly on 
the downside. 

Corn was off about 1¢. Oats, how- 
ever, were firm and up 1¢ on reports 
of crop damage from insects and dif- 
down 
the lake. Barley was off 2 to 3¢. 

Animal tallow weakened a little 


| and edged %¢ lower. 


Soybean oil meal (44% and 50%) 
eased 50¢. Linseed oil meal declined 
$1 to $2 on general offerings. Gluten 
meal held unchanged. 

Fish meal declined $2 to $3 but 
meat scraps held steady. Gluten feed, 
distillers’ grains and hominy meal 
were unchanged. Brewers’ grains held 
about steady and alfalfa meal dropped 
$1.50 to $2. 

Millfeeds again declined as supplies 
exceeded femand. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers averaged 32 to 36 hours 
last week, with one mill down to 24 
hours. 


Southeast 


All types of feed business in the 
Southeast were reported this week to 
be on the slow side. Sellers of feed 


| ingredients report that most buyers 


for feed mills have heavy stocks on 
hand and are not interested in buying 
any large tonnages for future months. 
Most of the feed mills manufacturing 
broiler feeds will only buy alfalfa 
meal on a week-to-week basis. Fish 
meal is reported to be backing up at 
some of the producing mills on the 
Gulf. 

The Agricultural Marketing Serv- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 111) 





ARKANSAS 


Blytheville—Rich Land Products Co. 
Driver—Lowrance Bros. & Co., Inc. 
Hughes—Blanton-Horseshoe Mig. Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


Chowchilla—Sears Alfalfa Mill, Inc. 
Dixon—Dixon Dryer Co. 
Firebaugh—V. C. Britton Co. 
Madera—Madera Milling Co. 


COLORADO 


Greeley—Monfort Feed Lots, Inc. 
McClave—The Reyher Mig. Co. 


Milliken—Colorado Alfalfa Products 
Co. 


Pueblo—American Alfalfa Dryers, Inc. 
Sterling—Sterling Alfalfa Products Co. 
Wiley—Arkansas Valley Alf. Mig. Co. 


ILLINOIS 


Auburn—Auburn Dehydrating Mills, Inc. 
Beardstown—-Arnold Mills 
Roanoke—Prairie Dehydrating Co. 


INDIANA 


Fort Wayne—T. E. White Co., Inc. 
New Paris—Dwiggins Alfalfa Mills 
Vincennes—Chas. H. Schenk & Sons 


IOWA 


Avoca—Avoca Alfalfa Mig. Co. 
Burlington—Middletown Mills 
Conrad—Green Products Co. 
Grinnell—Lang's Alfalfa Farms 
lowa City—lowa Valley Mig. Co. 
Lake Park—Arco Dehydrating Co. 
Sloan—Wraybill Dehydrating Co. 


KANSAS 


Abilene—Abilene Alfalfa Mills, Inc. 
Belvue—Peddicord Alfalfa Milling Co. 
Eureka—E. C. Small Alfalfa Products 
Lawrence—Ramsey Dehydrating Co. 
Maize—Bert & Wetta Sales, Inc. 
Manhattan—Eureka Lake Alfalfa Co., 
Inc. 
Oxford—L. E. Chamberlain Co. 
Oxford—Oxford Dehydrating Co. 
Solomon—Solomon Dehydrating Co. 
Topeka—Jones Alfalfa Milling Co. 
Topeka—Kaw Dehydrating Co., Inc. 
Topeka—Progress Products Co. 
Topeka—Thompson Dehydrating Co. 
Wamego—R. W. Milling Co. 


LOUISIANA 


Bossier City—Caplis Farm Dehy. Co. 
MARYLAND 
Worton, Kent County——Andelot, Inc. 


MICHIGAN 


Erie—Erie Alfalfa Mills, Inc. 
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YES . .. When you buy DEHY from an ADA member 
you get the difference in Quality, Research and Service 








IT PAYS To Deal With An ADA Member 


ADA Members have always sought better ways 
CLL to preserve the inherent qualities of their prod- 
uct through better harvesting methods, storage 


conditions and product additives. ADA Members have more than 
375,000 tons of inert gas storage facilities. 


Through a continuing program the Research 


Council of ADA encourages and sponsors 
practical research for the production and use of dehydrated alfalfa. 


The production of a higher quality and a more 
LL easily handled product has always been the 
constant aim of ADA Members. Through pel- 


leting, granulating and oiling ADA Members have developed a 
product ideal for today’s high powered formula feeds—yet easier 


and more economical to handle. 


Expert buyers of feed ingredients exercise the utmost in discretion in the selection 
of sources of supply when they buy dehydrated alfalfa from an ADA Member 
ADA Members are pledged to a code of ethics of the highest standards and do 
business under Trade Rules which assures the customer of year round service 
based on the highest ethical standards and trading practices 


Send for your FREE Copy 


of the ADA Rules! 


Members throughout the nation to serve you 


Call Today 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 


Ne. 7 Beerd of Trade Bidg.. Kansas City, Me. 


PASTURE IN THE BAG 








MINNESOTA 


Bird Island—Rural Dehydrators 

Crookston—Red River Alfalfa Co. 

Le Center—Le Center Alfalfa Dehy- 
drating Co. 

Olivia—Northern Drying Co. 

Owatonna—Wildung Alfalfa Mill 

Swift—Landby Dehydrating Co. 

Worthington — Worthington Dehydrat- 
ing Co. 


MISSOURI 


Hannibal—Marion County Mig. Co. 

Henrietta—Missouri Valley Dehydrating 
Co. 

Kansas City—Alfalfa Division, Archer- 
Daniels-Midiand Co. 

St. Louis—Cypress Land Farms Co. 

Wakenda—Reimer Dehydrating Plant 


MONTANA 
Belgrade—Belgrade Alfalfa Mills 


NEBRASKA 


Albion—Albion Alfalfa Mill, Inc. 
Columbus—Al-Fa Meal Co. 
Cozad—Haymaker Feeds, Inc. 
Cozad—Nebraska Farm Products, Inc. 
Dakota City—Beermann Bros. Dehy 
Fremont—Dehy Alfalfa Mills, Inc. 
Fremont—Skyline Mills, Inc. 
Glenvil—Glenvil Alfalfa Mill 


Gothenburg—Gothenburg Feed Prod- 
ucts Co. 


Gothenburg—Hanna & Lamb Mig. Co. 
Gothenburg—M & R Milling Co. 
Grand Island—Cornhusker Farms 
Hastings—Morrison & Quirk 
Kearney—Kearney Alfalfa Mills 
Laurel—Green Glow Mills, Inc. 
Lexington—Central Alfalfa, Inc. 


Lexington—Dawson County Feed Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 


Lexington—Nebraska Alfalfa Farms, 


Inc. 
Lexington—Piatte Valley Products Co., 
Inc. 
Mead—Mead Alfalfa Milling Co. 
Minden—Trico Feed Mills 
Nickerson—Transco Feed Products, Inc. 
Oakland—Burt County Mills, Inc. 
Oakland—Dehydrated Products Co. 
Odessa—Shofstall Milling Co. 
Schuyler—F. J. Higgins Mig. Co. 
Scribner—Ebel Alfalfa Co. 


West Point—West Point Feed Products 
Co. 


Willow Island—Lemmon Mills 
Wisner—Albers Dehydrating Co. 


Wood River—Harlan County Alfalfa 
Mill 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Wake Forest—The Welles Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot—Big Sky Dehy., Inc. 


OHIO 


Columbus—The Farm Bureau Coop. 
Assn., Inc. 

Graytown—Rohloff Bros., Inc. 

New Bavaria—Schwab Bros. Mills, Inc. 

Oak Harbor—Hayward, Inc. 

Perrysburg—B & R Mills, Inc. 

Toledo—The A. B. Caple Co. 


OKLAHOMA 
Dewey—Dewey Alfalfa Dehy. Co., Inc. 
Muskogee—Choska Alfalfa Dehy. Mills 
Muskogee—Cole Grain Co. 
Shawnee—Waldo Alfalfa Mig. Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown—tTrexler Farms 
Narareth—Keystone Dehydrators 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Vermillion—Sioux Alfalfa Meal Co. 


TENNESSEE 


Tiptonville—Reelfoot Alfalfa Mill 


TEXAS 


Danbury—Jack Garrett 
Garwood—Garwood Dehydrating Co. 
Hearne—Brazos Valley Dehy. Co. 
Hearne—Piantation Dehy. Co. 
Raymondville—Evergreen Farms, Inc. 


Sherman—Grayson Alfalfa Dehydrating 
Mills 


Suger Land—Sugariand Industries, Inc. 


Trinidad—Cedar Creek Dehydrating 
Co. 


Vernon—Greenbelt Dehydrating Co. 
Waco—Waco Alfalfa Dehydrating Co. 


WASHINGTON 


Burlington—Chris Knutzen & Co. 
Mount Vernon—Pierson Dehydrating Co. 
Mount Vernon—Skagit Dehydrating Co. 


Snohomish—McKennon Dairy Farms, 
Inc. 


Sunnyside—Roza Dehydrating Co. 


WISCONSIN 


Fountain City—Greshik Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Mill 


Oakfield—Mammoth Springs Canning 


Co. 
WYOMING 


Casper—Natrona Feed Products Co. 


CANADA 


Chilliwack, B. C.—Springbank Dehy- 
dration, Led. 

Renfrew, Ont.—Ottawa Valley Grain 
Products, Ltd. 

Schomberg, Ont.—Schomberg Alfalfa 
Co., Led. 


Ste. Rosalie Jct., P.9.—Societe Coop. 
Agricole de Sainte-Rosalie 


Vancouver, 8. C.—Buckerfield's, Led. 


Wallaceburg, Ont.—Greenmelk Co., 
Led. 


ISRAEL 
Tel Aviv—Milfal Aspeset 
ITALY 


Rome—Federazione Italiana Dei Con- 
sorzi Agrari 
FRANCE 
Herqueville par Saint Pierre—Jean Re- 
nault 
ENGLAND 
Stokes Ferry—Crouch Dehydrators, Led. 
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FEED ADVERTISING 


CONFERENCE—Listening to and taking part in a 


discussion of the formation of feed advertising organization at a meeting in 
Des Moines called by the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. are (from left): 
Front row—Dell Miller, Supersweet Feeds, Des Moines; Bob Buckley, Wesley 
Day & Co., Des Moines; Vernard Lundin, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., and Harvey Bergren, Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas City, Mo.; second 
row—Dave Seibel, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Ray Gould, Dannen 
Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo.; Jack McClaren, Fairall Agency, Des Moines, and 
Dr. LeRoy Hansen, Foxbilt, Inc., Des Moines; back row—Jack Dow, Dow 
Agency, Omaha; Bill Cook, Walnut Grove Products Co., Atlantic, Iowa; Roger 
Johnson, Roger Johnson Advertising Agency, Des Moines, and Bob Enge- 


sether, Hubbard Milling Co. 
Organizing Group 
Of Feed Ad Men 


DES MOINES —A temporary or- 
ganization, with committees in four 
specific fields, was formed recently 
here at an advertising conference 


called by the Midwest Feed Manufac- | for innovations. He cited as examples 


| the Midwest Production School, the 


turers Assn. to develop a permanent 
group of feed advertising men with 
the purpose of “working together in 
solving mutual problems and more 
effectively promote the feed industry 
and its products.” 

Vernard E. Lundin, director, ad- 


vertising and public relations, Hub- | 


bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
was elected temporary chairman of 
the group which voted to call another 
larger gathering of feed advertising 
men for June 30 at Kansas City to 
formulate a report for the entire 
group. This meeting has been set for 
9:30 a.m. in room 229 of the Presi- 
dent Hotel. 

The organization’s four committees 
are on organization, current feed ad- 
vertising, dealer advertising and pub- 
lic relations. 

The initial meeting of feed adver- 
tising men held May 29 in Des Moines 
at Fort Des Moines Hotel was called 
to order by Lloyd S. Larson, MFMA 
executive vice president. He said the 
idea of calling feed advertising men 
together had been considered for sev- 
eral years and noted that the Indus- 
try-College Conference set for Sept. 
17 at Iowa State College, Ames, had 
been planned around the theme of 
“Advertising and Promotion — Let’s 
Do It Right in the Best Interest of 
Feeder-College-Feed Industry.” 

Mr. Larson expressed the opinion 
that “there was need for those in the 
feed advertising profession to formu- 
late the position advertising should 
take in that conference.” 


No Code of Ethics 

It was reported that a preliminary 
check with Advertising Age and the 
Federal Trade Commission revealed 
there is no code of ethics for feed 
advertising as there is for a few prod- 
ucts such as tires and cigarettes. 

“There is need for an organization 
now to avoid difficulty for feed manu- 
facturers who might unknowingly 
walk into trouble with federal regu- 
lations,” Mr. Larson said. 

Hugh Kelley, Des Moines, charter 
member and past president of MFMA, 
said he dated back in the feed busi- 
ness “to the time when its reputation 
was pretty rotten, when it was gen- 
erally felt the feed manufacturer was 
in business to cheat and when it was 
believed he had to fool everybody to 
sell his product. 

“During those years,” Mr. Kelley 
said, “the feed industry developed a 
defensive attitude and it took a long 
time to go on the offensive. Finally, 
we were able to convince the feeder 








we had something he needed, that we 
were out to help him improve his 
farming operation.” 

He said he feared that “some fed- 
eral bureau created by ‘two-bit’ poli- 
ticians was a real threat to the in- 
dustry and that Food and Drug regu- 
lations already were pressing the feed 
industry into narrower channels.” 

The MFMA, he said, was known 


college-industry program at Iowa 

State College, the Colorado college- 

industry program and organized press 

conferences “to bring the feed indus- 
(Turn to AD MEN, page 8) 


K. N. Wright Appointed 
A. E. Staley Nutritionist 


DECATUR, ILL. — Kenneth N. 
Wright has been appointed director of 
nutrition in the formula feed depart- 
ment of the A. E. 
Staley Manufac- 
turing Co., Deca- 
tur, announced 
E. E. Rhodes, soy- 
bean division man- 
ager. He succeeds 
Dr. W. N. MeMil- 
len, who resigned 
to develop a pri- 
vate hog breeding 
enterprise. 

Mr. Wright has 
been associated 
with animal nutrition work for 18 
years. He received his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees at the University of 
Illinois, where he was a staff member 
in animal husbandry and nutrition 
before joining Staley’s in 1946. 

As poultry biological technician and 
research chemist in animal nutrition, 
he did early development work with 
“Hi-Pro-Con” 50% protein dehulled 
soybean oil meal. 

Mr. Wright was U.S. representa- 
tive as poultry nutrition specialist at 
the International Agricultural Fair 
at Palermo, Italy, in 1957. 

In addition to his research work, 
he has worked with feed manufactur- 
ers on nutrition and consultation as 
A. E. Staley feed nutritionist since 
1953. 

Dr. McMillen, who has been direc- 
tor of nutrition since 1951, will con- 
tinue his association with the firm 
on an independent consulting basis, 
Mr. Rhodes said. 

As a sideline in recent years, Dr. 
McMillen has been developing four 
special black strains of hogs for 
crossing and has evolved a new tech- 
nique by which hog producers can 
develop their own uniform crossbred 
or hybrid species using the four 
basic strains. The strains, developed 
for the most part on breeding farms 
in the Decatur area, have been given 
the trade name “Red Meat Hogs” by 
Dr. MeMillen. 


Kenneth N. Wright 





Miles Laboratories 
Forms New Company 
In Feed Field 


ELKHART, IND.—A major cor- 
porate realignment encompassing the 
formation of a new company in the 
livestock feed field, was announced 
this week by Miles Laboratories, 
Elkhart. 

The new organization has been 
named the Miles Chemical Co. and is 
one of four main divisions of the 
parent corporation. It consolidates 
into one company the Sumner Chem- 
ical Co., Zeeland, Mich., maker of 
organic chemicals; Takamine Labor- 
atory Division, Clifton, N.J., manu- 
facturer of industrial enzymes and 
citric acid production, Elkhart, Ind. 

In the past, Takamine has been 
a part of the livestock feed industry 
through the sale of enzymes for lique- 
fication of proteins. Present plans call 
for increased activity in this area. 


H. F. Roderick, President 


Howard F. Roderick has been 
named president of the new company. 
Mr. Roderick joined Miles Labora- 
tories in January, 1959, as vice pres- 
ident and most recently was named 
to the board of directors. 

Administrative and marketing 
headquarters under the new arrange- 
ment will be in Elkhart. 

In making the announcement, Wal- 
ter R. Beardsley, president, Miles 
Laboratories, said, “The move is be- 
ing taken at this time to insure op- 
timum efficiency, both internally and 
externally. The anticipated growth 
of this division, coupled with the 
complexity and variety of its prod- 
ucts, is bringing about the need for 
a high degree of autonomy. 

“By establishing Miles Chemical 
Co., we will be better able to achieve 
a higher concentration on the part 
of management for the specialized 
activities in this area. At the same 
time we are combining these varied 
chemical procedures under a single, 
experienced administrator.” 

Prior to joining Miles Laboratories, 
Mr. Roderick was vice president of 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Chicago, and was director of 
research and later director of sales 
for Wyandotte Chemical Corp. He 
holds a B.S. degree in chemical en- 
gineering from the University of 
Michigan. 

Immediate Goals 

Mr. Roderick said immediate goals 
under the new arrangement will be 
the establishment of an integrated 
sales force and research and prod- 
uct development programs. He said 
long-range planning includes expan- 
sion into international production, 
additional acquisitions and moves in- 
to new markets. 

Sumner Chemical was acquired by 
Miles Laboratories in 1946 and Tak- 
amine in 1956. Miles pioneered the 
development of a submerged fermen- 
tation process for producing citric 
acid and erected a plant in Elkhart 
which began operations in 1952. Cur- 
rently a $3.6 million expansion pro- 
gram is under way which, when com- 
pleted in the fall of 1959, will enable 
Miles to more than double its present 
output of citric acid, officials said. 

The Sumner and Takamine names 
will continue to be used in connection 
with their products for an indefinite 
“transitional” period, according to 
Mr. Roderick. 


Chicago Feed Club 
Event Set June 16 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Feed 
Club has announced that its Golf 
and Field Day will be June 16 at 
the Woodridge Golf Club, Lisle, Il. 

Tee-off time has been set for 10 
a.m. to 1 pm. There will be separate 
programs for golfers and non-golfers, 
with both including refreshments, en- 
tertainment and prizes. 

A floor show is to be staged at 
9 p.m. following a 7 p.m. dinner. 








Urged to Put Dried 
Eggs in Feeds 


LEWISBURG, TENN.—A Tennes- 
see hatcheryman recommends that 
the feed firms buy dried eggs and in- 
clude them in feed in efforts to help 
support egg prices and thereby help 
egg producers. 

In a letter to Feedstuffs, W. H. 
Cochran of Cochran Poultry Farm, 
Lewisburg, Tenn., said: “If the feed 
milling industry, as a unit, would go 
on the market and buy a few pounds, 
or maybe a few hundred pounds, of 
powdered eggs and work them back 
through its poultry feed as a protein 
supplement and source of other ele- 
ments, it would save the egg produc- 
ing phase of the poultry industry and 
make the milling industry money. As 
it stands today, there are a vast num- 
ber of egg producers on the verge of 
bankruptcy who will go over the cliff 
unless relief comes soon. The milling 
industry stands to lose heavily from 
decreased feed volume and unpaid 
feed accounts. Therefore, I say, let’s 
use and not lose.” 


-— 





Cooperative Buys 
Property for Mill 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Washing- 
ton Farmers Assn., a division of the 
Washington Farmers Cooperative 
Assn. of Seattle, has completed the 
purchase of property in Portland for 
the building of a feed mill, storage 
facilities and warehouse space. 

This mill, plans for which were an- 
nounced previously, will be the first 
plant built in Oregon by the coopera- 
tive, although it has previously pur- 
chased poultry processing plants. 
Plans are now being made for early 
construction of the feed mill. 


Dehy Firm Purchased 


KANSAS CITY—The Al-Fa Meal 
Co., Columbus, Neb., has purchased 
the David City (Neb.) Alfalfa Co. 
Both firms are dehydrators of alfalfa 
meal. 





_ 


Vit-A-Way Names 
General Manager 


FT. WORTH—tThe appointment of 
Frank J. Anderson as general man- 
ager of Vit-A-Way, Inc., Ft. Worth, 
has been announced by Leo Potish- 
man, president of the company which 
manufactures a line of patented min- 
eral-vitamin fortifiers and supple- 
ments. 

Mr. Anderson, a native of Canada, 
has spent more than 25 years in the 
grain and feed industry in Canada 
and the U.S. Since 1947, he has been 
related to the grain and feed business 
in Minnesota, Colorado and Califor- 
nia. His experience has covered pur- 
chasing, sales, sales management, nu- 
trition, advertising, public relations, 
elevator management and feed plant 
management. 











Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 


New 
CHICKEN-FEED— > 
Farm Chickens: 


May, 1958 
Average (1948-57) 
Average (May, 1948-57) .. 


Broilers: 


May, 1958 ... 

Average (1948-57) . ee 

Average (May, 1948-57) .. 
EGG-FEED— 


May, 1959 


April, 1959 

May, 1958 

Average (1948-57) 
Average {May, 1948-57) .. 


MILK-FEED— 


May, 1959 
April, 1959 
May, 1958 
Average (1948-57) 

Average (May, 1948-57) .. 


BUTTERFAT-FEED— 


May, 1959 

April, 1959 

May, 1958 

Average (1948-57) 

Average (May, 1948-57) .. 


HOG-CORN— 
May, 1959 
April, 
May, 
Average (1948-57) 
Average (May, 1948-57) 
KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION 

Here is a guide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- 
companying commodity-feed price ratios: 

New England: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Isiand, Con- 
necticut. 

Mid-Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 


sylvania. 
North Atlantic: New England and Mid-At- 


lantic states combined. 

East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigen, Wisconsin. 

West North Central: Minnesota, lowa, Mis- 
out, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
ansas. 


Egg-Feed, Other 
Ratios for May 
Below Year Ago 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week re- 
ported that the May 15 index of prices 
received by farmers for poultry and 
eggs was 7% below the April 15 in- 
dex—the lowest since 1941. 

With the cost of the poultry ration 
increasing slightly during the month 
and egg prices declining, the egg- 
feed price ratio dropped to 7.3 com- 
pared with the record low of 7.2. 

Most all other May farm commod- 
ity-feed price ratios also were at a 
slightly lower level than for the same 
date a month earlier and for the most 
part were even farther below com- 
modity-feed ratios of a year ago. 

Prices for farm chickens fell 10% 
during the report month to 11.4¢ Ib. 
—the lowest since separate estimates 
for farm chickens were started in 
1940. The May farm chicken-feed 
ratio was 3.3 compared to April’s 3.7 
and the May, 1958, ratio of 4.8. The 
1948-57 average was 5.7. 

Lower prices for commercial broil- 
ers and for turkeys also showed up 
in ratios. Last month’s broiler-feed 
ratio of 3.3 was the same as April's, 
which was below the May, 1958, fig- 
ure of 4.0. May’s turkey-feed price 
ratio of 6.5 was just under April's 6.7. 

A continued seasonal decline in the 
average price received by farmers for 
milk sold wholesale to plants and 
dealers was primarily responsible for 
the 3% drop in this index. 

The milk-feed ratio slid to 1.27 by 
mid-May from April's 1.31, but it was 
still above the May, 1958, ratio of 
1.26. 

The average price for butterfat in 
cream declined 1%, USDA reported, 
and milk retailed by farmers was un- 
changed during the month ending 
May 15, both slightly higher than a 
year earlier. At mid-May the butter- 
fat-feed price ratio stood at 24.5, just 





} 
| 
| 
i 


East 
South 
Cent. 


East 
North 
Cent. 


West 
North 
Cent. 


West 
South 


South 


NOTE: Ratios computed at mid-month 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Ratios represent number of pounds of 
poultry feed equal in value to | Ib. live 
farm chicken, turkey or | doz. eggs; 
pounds broiler growing mash equal to 
| Ib. broiler; pounds concentrate rations 

ual to | Ib. milk or butterfat; bushels 
of corn equal to 100 ib. hog. Increases 
in ratios are favorable to the feeder. 


North Central: Combination of the two fore- 
going. 

South Atlantic: 
inia, West 

rolina, Georgia, Florida. 

East South Central: Kentucky, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 
West South Central: Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

South Central: Combination of the two above. 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 
Mountain: idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Montana. 
West: Combination of the two above. 


Delaware, 


Maryland, 
Virginia, Car 


Vir- 
ina, th 


Tennessee, 


Louisiana, 


barely below the 24.6 ratio registered 
a month earlier and still well above 
the May, 1958, ratio of 23.3 and the 
1948-57 average of 21.3. 

The hog-corn ratio for last month 
was 13.5, compared to 13.8 the month 
before. A year ago the hog-corn ratio 
was at 18.3. 

While other prices received by 
farmers were generally lower, lambs 
averaged $1.50 cwt. higher in mid- 
May than a month earlier and prices 
of beef cattle and calves were up 20¢ 
and 10¢ respectively. USDA said these 
increases were offset in part by a 
49¢ cwt. decline in the average price 
of sheep and a 10¢ decline in hogs. 

USDA reported that the mid-May 
livestock feed price index, at 202, was 
1 point below April 15. All groups of 
feed items decreased except grain. 
Corn, grain sorghum and barley ad- 
vanced, but oats showed a slight de- 
cline. Prices paid for hay declined 
seasonally and high protein and mixed 
feeds averaged below mid-April. 


N. H. Bill Would Boost 


Truck Registering Fees 


CONCORD, N.H.—Feed manufac- 
turers and dealers with truck fleets 
are watching the progress of a new 
bill introduced in the New Hampshire 
Senate which would increase truck 
registration fees from 5¢ to 40¢ cwt., 
depending on the size of the vehicle. 

Sen. James C. Cleveland of New 
London, sponsor of the bill, said it 
was designed to bring New Hamp- 
shire’s fees into line with those 
charged in other states. The measure 
would boost the minimum fee for 
vehicles 4,000 Ib. and under, from the 
present 35¢ to 50¢ cwt., and the maxi- 
mum rate, for vehicles 40,000 Ib. and 
over, would go from the present 60¢ 
to $1 cwt. 





_ 


BUY FEED FIRM 
PARMA, MICH. — Herman Peder- 
sen and Gerald Horton have pur- 
chased the Farmers Cooperative here 
and are operating the business under 
the name, Parma Feed & Grain Co. 











R. B. Parrott R. O. Westley 


Executive Promotions 


Made by Central Soya 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—The election 
of Robert B. Parrott as executive vice 
president of Central Soya Co., Inc., 
Ft. Wayne, and the promotion of 
Richard O. Westley to vice president 
in charge of the firm’s grain division 
have been announced by Dale W. Mc- 
Millen, Jr., company president. 

In his new position Mr. Parrott will 
have administrative responsibility for 
soybean purchasing, soybean meal 
and oil sales, grain merchandising and 
the company’s marine and truck 
transportation operations. 

Mr. Parrott joined Central Soya in 
1956 as vice president, with responsi- 
bilities for soybean purchasing and 
grain merchandising. He is past presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ship- 
pers Assn., and earlier this year was 
appointed a member of the National 
Grain Storage Advisory Council to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Westley, formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of the company’s 
chemurgy division operations, will be 
responsible for heading the firm's 
grain division operations, which in- 
clude both grain merchandising and 
marine and truck department activi- 
ties. 

He is a graduate of North Dakota 
State College, and has spent the past 
25 years in management positions 
with soybean processing and grain 
merchandising firms. He is a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
has served as a director of the Na- 
tional Soybean Processors Assn 

Both men will make their head 
quarters at the firm’s executive of- 
fices in Ft. Wayne. 


'Forms Equipment Firm 


FRESNO, CAL.—The Hunter En- 
gineering & Machinery Co. has been 


| formed here by Jack Hunter to serve 
| the feed industry and allied indus- 


tries. The firm will represent several! 
feed equipment manufacturers. Mz: 
Hunter has been vice president in 
charge of production the past four 
years for what was the J. B. Hill 
Co., Fresno. The firm is now the feed 
division of the Balfour-Guthrie branch 


| in Fresno. Several years ago he head- 
ed the J. C. Hunter Co. in Oakland 
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‘Smaller Oats 
Crop Estimated 


CHICAGO—A 1959 oats crop of 
1,238,000,000 bu. has been estimated 
by C: M. Galvin, crop statistician for 
Francis I. duPont Co., on the basis of 
crop conditions June 1. This compares 
with 1,422,164,000 bu. for 1958 and 
the 10-year average of 1,293,976,000 
bu. 

He sets the oats acreage at 30,954,- 





000, as against 31,826,000 a year ago 


| This would be about 10 million acres 


less than the 10-year average, and it 
is also materially below the official 
“intention to plant” estimate made as 
of mid-March, which showed 35,998,- 
000 acres. 

Reductions in plantings of oats 
were rather general in the central 
states, due in part to continuing cold 
weather during the seeding period 
The condition of the growing oats 
crop was set at 84% of normal by 
Mr. Galvin. This compares with 85% 
a year ago and 82% for the 10-year 
average 

Mr. Galvin made no corn bushel 
forecast in June but he did give an 
acreage estimate of 82,147,000. If 
borne out by subsequent develop- 
ments, this would be some 7.5 million 
acres more than was planted to corn 
last year, and it compares with the 
81,765,000 acres planted for the 10- 
year average. It would be about 2 
million acres below the “intention to 
plant” figure that came out of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
March 18. As expected, the removal 
of all acreage restrictions as a re- 
quirement for participation in the 
government support program for this 
grain in 1959 was the main reason 
for the prospective wholesale increase 
in corn plantings this year. 

For soybeans, Mr. Galvin made 
only an acreage estimate as of June 
1. He set it at 24 million, which would 
be within 900,000 acres of the total 
sown for all purposes in 1958, and it 
would be about 800000 larger than 
the “intention to plant” estimate of 
2% months back. If confirmed by later 
official figures, this will show that the 
big swing to corn plantings was not 
done at any great expense to the 
soybean acreage for 1959 


-— 





Memphis Tourney Set 


MEMPHIS 
Board of Trade and Memphis Cotton 


The annual Memphis 


Exchange golf tournament will be 
held June 9 at the Memphis Country 
Club. A large entry list is expected, 
with many prizes to be awarded. On 
the night preceding the tournament, 
the golfers will enjoy their annual 





dinner in the country club’s dining 
| room 





GEORGIA RECOGNIZES POULTRY INDUSTRY—Georgia’s Gov. 8. Ernest 
Vandiver (center) is shown accepting tickets to the second annual Poultry 
Coronation Banquet which will be a highlight of Georgia Poultry Products 
Recognition Week. The week will be observed throughout the state June 8-18. 
Presenting the tickets to Gov. Vandiver are Charles L. Davidson, dr. (left), 
Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga., and Hulan L. Hall, president of the 
Georgia Poultry Federation, sponsor of the event. Entertainment for the 
coronation banquet will be Les Paul and Mary Ford, popular TV personalities. 
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Delmarva Firms 
Plan New Soy 
Processing Plant 


By Special Correspondent 
SALISBURY, MD.—Seventeen of 
Delmarva's feed manufacturers and 
poultry operators have formed Del- 
marva Soya Processors and plan to 
build a $2 million plant and storage 
facilities. 

Several areas are under considera- 
tion for sites, all located on the water 
so beans could be received from Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, if necessary. 

The purpose of Delmarva Soya Pro- 
cessors is to produce soybean oil meal 
for broiler feeds in order that the 
broiler business will be 
economic position compared to other 
areas, Officials said. It will also afford 
a local market for the soybeans pro- 
duced by Delmarva farmers. 

The feed manufacturers organizing 
Delmarva Soya use, at present, 85,000 
tons of soybean meal per year. All 
the meal is shipped in at a freight 
rate of $17 per ton. Gainesville, Ga., 
gets the same meal by rail and barge 
at $7.15 per ton and Memphis, Tenn., 
$2.32, giving them a competitive ad- 
vantage in broiler growing. 

Savings in the freight cost by the 
local company will amount to $1,433,- 
848 per year. Currently there are 
some 3,000 cars of soybeans shipped 
off the peninsula. The local processors 
will use more than half of these beans 
in the manufacture of soybean oil 
meal 

Firms Involved 

Much of the stock for the new firm 
was subscribed at an organization 
meeting recently. Firms represented 
were Otis Feed Co., Otis Esham who 
served as chairman of the group; Ber- 
lin Milling Co., Sheldon Chandler and 
Bowen Quillen; J. McKenny Willis & 
Son, Inc., McKenny Willis and Robert 
Dryden; Nock’s Feed Service, Harold 

(Turn to DELMARVA, page 1 


9) 





Winfield S. Welch 


SALES MANAGE R— Winfield 8. 
Welch has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the feed products division of 
Western Condensing Co., Appleton, 
Wis., announced Charles F. Martin, 
director of sales. In his new position 
Mr. Welch will have sales responsibil- 
ity on a national basis for the com- 
plete line of Peebles’ branded spe- 
clalty feed products. Mr. Welch joined 
Western in 1950 as a sales representa- 
tive in the feed products division. In 
1955 he was made manager of the 
south central district, and in 1958 
was made assistant sales manager of 
the feed products division. Prior to 
joining Western, he had been associ- 
ated with the feed industry in vari- 
ous capacities for 15 years. Mr. Welch 
is a native of Indiana, and attended 
the University of Indiana School of 
Business Administration. 








Broiler Council Opens 
Nationwide Campaign 
For Allied Members 


RICHMOND, VA.—The National 
Broiler Council has opened a nation- 
wide campaign for allied industry 
memberships, officials of the organi- 
zation announce, “to add a second- 
stage push to the council’s all-out 
effort to turn the corner to profits-— 
through selling.” 

“Industry support for this program 


| is continuing to grow. In fact it was 


up 24% during the first quarter of 
this year,” according to Don Corbett, 
Waterville, Maine, president of the 
council. 

“And we know from past experi- 


| ence the allied industries have a big 


stake, and feel a strong responsibility, 


| in the success of this program.” 


in a better 


The council’s 1959 allied member- 
ship program is designed to give firms 
in the allied category an opportunity 


| to invest in a category basis, more in 


| Certificate members—an 








line with the continuing finance plan 

used with processors, feed dealers, 

growers and hatcherymen, he said. 
Top category in the allied invest- 


ment program will go to Gold Certifi- | 


Prices Irregular 


cate members, firms which invest 1/10 
of 1% 
industry in the council, regardless of 
the size of the firm. 

Other categories will include: Silver 
investment 
in NBC of $5,000 or more. Blue Cer- 
tificate—$2,500 to $5,000. Red Certifi- 
cate—$1,000 to $2,500. Yellow Certifi- 
cate—$250 to $1,000. Green Certifi- 
cate—$100 to $250. Broiler Booster— 
$100 or less. 

To be represented in the 1959 mid- 
year membership report, membership 
agreements must be completed before 
July 1, according to Mr. Corbett. 

“Every member connected with 
broilers in any way has a tremendous 
lot to gain from the success of the 
Broiler Council program,” Mr. Cor- 
bett stated. “The chain store pro- 
gram, the national promotions, the 
public relations and publicity work 
and all the rest of the activities now 
going on are all designed to build a 
sounder profit structure for the entire 
broiler industry. If ever the broiler 
industry needed to unite behind this 


of gross sales to the broiler | 











FOOD MARKETS GIVE 
EGGS FOR STAMPS 


EAST PATERSON, NJ. — The 
Grand Union Co., East Paterson food 
market firm, has announced that as 
an added inducement to help egg 
farmers move the current surplus of 
eggs, its Triple-S trading stamps will 
be redeemable for eggs during the 
month of June. 

For the rest of the month, anyone 
presenting 200 stamps at any one of 
38 Triple-S redemption centers in five 
eastern and northeastern states will 
be entitled to a coupon good for a 
dozen large grade “A” white eggs at 
the nearest Grand Union market. 

Simultaneously, Grand Union an- 
nounced a joint promotion with Pali- 
sades Amusement Park in New Jer- 
sey whereby a thousand dozen eggs 
were given away June 5. Each of the 
first 1,000 women paying admission 
to the park on that date received a 
dozen eggs free. 





Oilseed Meal Futures 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Oilseed meal 


| futures were irregular on the Mem- 


phis Board of Trade the past week, 
compared with the week before. 

Nearby July unrestricted soybean 
oil meal made the best gain, partly 
resulting from trade buying several 
days and lower soybean oil a portion 
of the period. As oil moved down on 
profit-taking, more interest in oil 
meal was shown by speculative trad- 
ers. 

Most traders stayed on the side- 
lines, awaiting developments. Cash 
oil meal demand continued to be slow. 
The demand for formula feeds was at 
a fair pace generally, but still below 
trade expectations earlier. Feed ra- 
tios have shown no significant turn 
for the better, one pit observer said. 

He added that seasonal influences 
in the past have frequently resulted 
in higher price levels for feed ingre- 
dients for this time of year and, al- 


| though no evidence of these factors 


program full-force, it would seem to | 


me that now is that time.” 


_ 
- 





Firm Announces New 
Financing Plan for 


Equipment Makers 


NEW YORK — Arthur F. Silbert, 
vice president, Standard Financial 
Corp., New York, has announced a 
new plan which he said “will enable 
milling and feed equipment manufac- 
turers to set up full programs for in- 
stalment sales of their income-pro- 
ducing equipment, obtain complete 
financing andl have the financing com- 
pany handle all the customer credit, 
collection and paper work at no extra 
charge.” 

Mr. Silbert said the program is 
available to manufacturers of income- 
producing milling and feed equipment 
in connection with their instalment 
sales to trade customers. ‘The financ- 
ing company,” it was announced, “will 
furnish such manufacturers with the 
necessary contracts, credit applica- 
tions and notes, will check customer 
credits anywhere in the country with- 
in three days, and assume the chore 
of collection—all without charge.” 

Equipment purchasers would be re- 
quired to make a down payment of 
15% in cash or trade, the balance 
payable in 1-5 years. Standard Fi- 
nancial will advance to the manufac- 
turer 90-100% of the gross amount 
of the customer’s instalment note, 
minus the minimal finance charge. A 
brochure giving full details is avail- 
able upon request. 

Offices and subsidiaries of Standard 
Financial which will handle credit 
applications and collections are in 
New York City, Elmira, N.Y., Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Los 
Angeles and Dallas. 


have appeared, the trade is watchful. 
Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed June 3 35 to 85¢ a ton higher 


| than on May 27, Eastern Trunk Line 
| soybean oil meal 25¢ lower to 50¢ 





higher, bulk cottonseed oil meal and 





sacked cottonseed oil meal un- 
changed. 
. 
Issues Warning 
- 
On Cattle Prices 
LARAMIE, WYO.—The president 


of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Assn. warned here that the nation’s 
beef cattle industry might be “build- 
ing fast” for a severe break in cattle 
prices. 

G. R. (Jack) Milburn, Grass Range, 
Mont., addressing the annual conven- 
tion of the Wyoming Stock Growers 
Assn., noted that an abnormally low 
slaughter of cows and calves in recent 
months is a “clear indication the na- 
tional herd is continuing to grow 
rapidly.” 

He said only a general drouth would 
reverse the trend “unless each stock- 
man looks closely at the future ad- 
vantages of culling and cutting out a 
few head now. 

“Prices of today should allow every 
cowman to sort out the culls and 
make his herd of better quality,” he 
said. “Quality cattle can better with- 
stand a market drop because quality 
can demand a premium at any price 
level.” 

Mr. Milburn declared the industry 
must avoid getting itself into a vul- 
nerable position so that a drouth— 
“and there already are indications of 
drouth in many areas”—would force 
disorderly runs on the markets. “Cat- 
tlemen should never forget the les- 
sons of the middle 1950’s,” he said. 








Broiler Egg Set 
Drop Continues 


SALISBURY, MD. — Hatcherymen 
in 22 important broiler producing 
states slowed down for a “cooling off” 
period last week. They set only 46,- 
788,000 eggs. This was 2% less than 
the previous week and 9% less than 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

Decreases in the number of eggs 
set from the previous week were re- 
ported in 17 of the 22 states. The 
sharpest cutbacks from the previous 
week occurred in Alabama, Pennsyl- 
vania and Arkansas. 

Broiler growers in the 22 states 
started 33,892,000 chicks last week. 
This was up slightly from the pre- 
vious week but 7% below the cor- 
responding week a year ago. In- 
creases were reported in 10 states 
decreases in 12 states, compared to 
the previous week. The largest in- 
creases from the previous week oc- 
curred in West Virginia, Connecticut, 
and Texas. 

The dullness in the broiler egg set- 
tings and chick placements is due to 
poor demand for broilers. Last week 
the Delmarva price slid again, going 
to an average of 16.06¢, compared to 
16.24¢ the week before. A year ago 
the price was 21.51¢. 

Delmarva growers sent 3,965,000 
broilers to market last week. This 


| was 1% less than the previous week, 
| but-8% more than the corresponding 


week of 1958. 
Broiler growers in Delmarva re- 
ceived an average price of 17¢ lb. for 


| their birds sold during May. This was 
| down 17% from a year ago. Relieving 





some of the burden of the lower price 
was a cheaper feed price. Feed prices 
were reduced 4%. Also chick cost at 
8.2¢ was a reduction of 41%. 


_ 


Plans New Feed Mill 


NEWKIRK, OKLA. — Construction 
of a new $162,000 feed mill for the 
Farmers Cooperative Elevator & Sup- 
ply Co., Newkirk, will begin this sum- 





| mer, John Schramm, secretary of the 








firm, has announced. 





Smith-Douglass Makes 
Sales Appointments 


NORFOLK, VA. — Smith-Douglass 
Co., Norfolk, has announced the ap- 
pointment of E. P. Chandler to the 
position of western manager, feed 
phosphorus sales. 

It was announced simultaneously 
that John L. Lindsay, sales represent- 
ative for Coronet Defluorinated Phos- 
phate in the southeast states, will be 
transferred to Texas City, Texas, to 
assist Mr. Chandler in sales repre- 
sentation for Coronet Granular Dikal 
in the western half of the US. 

Mr. Chandler has been sales repre- 
sentative for Dikal, Smith-Douglass’ 
dicalcium phosphate feed supplement, 
since May, 1958. Prior to that, he was 
employed five years by Texas City 
Chemicals as traffic manager. Mr. 
Chandler studied business administra- 


tion at Texas University. He will 
continue to headquarter in Texas 
City. 


Mr. Lindsay, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1951, has been 
in sales work since. 

Smith-Douglass feed phosphorus 
sales manager, Henry Highton, made 
the announcements. 





E. P. Chandler 








58-59 Dehy Use 
Biggest in History 


KANSAS CITY—Dehydrated alfal- 
fa disappearance in the 1958-59 year 
was the largest in history. This fact 
is disclosed in the annual reports 
issued by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

In the final report for the May 
through April period, USDA has re- 
vised its monthly production figures 
for both the 1957-58 and the 1958-59 
years. 

In the year which ended April 30, 
disappearance of dehydrated alfalfa 
totaled 1,155,800 tons. This compares 
with disappearance in the previous 
year of 1,064,500 tons and the five- 
year average of 1,027,760 tons. For 
the fifth consecutive year, disappear- 
ance exceeded the million-ton mark. 

On the production side, output in 
the year just completed totaled 1,100,- 
000 tons, or very nearly the same as 
the 1,110,700 tons produced in the 
previous year. The five-year average 
production is 1,031,200 tons. 

The USDA report shows that stocks 
of dehydrated alfalfa on hand at pro- 
ducing plants April 30 amounted to 
only 36,000 tons. This compared with 
72,400 tons a month earlier and 81,800 
tons on the same date a year ago. 

In analyzing these figures, the 
American Dehydrators Assn. com- 
ments: “Considering the good March 
and April production in California, it 
can be assumed that a good bit of the 
36,000 tons is west of the Rockies.” 

Annual production figures show 
that last year Nebraska accounted for 


36% of the total production, Kansas 
12.8%, Colorado 9.2% and Missouri 


41%. These four states accounted for 
more than 60% of the nation’s total. 
California ranks third in production 
with 11.2% of the total. Ohio is fifth 
with 7.1%. 


<i 
—- 


Canadian Firm Elects 


J. G. Forest to Board 


WAVERLY, N.Y.—Joseph G. For- 
est, president of the International 
Stock Food Corp., Waverly, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
the International Stock Food Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, announced J. L. Hen- 
nessy, president of the Canadian con- 
cern. 

The International Stock Food Corp. 
supplies a number of feed specialties 
for all classes of livestock, as well as 
Silo-Joy, a new preservative for sil- 
age and hay. 

Mr. Hennessy said that both the 
livestock nutritional specialty com- 
panies have similar operations, and 
that Mr. Forest’s appointment will 
result in each firm being of more as- 
sistance to the other. 

Following his employment by ISF 
of Canada for about eight years, Mr. 
Forest formed the International Stock 
Food Corp. in the U.S. in 1949, with 
J. F. Trudeau. 





Marco Mills Names 
New Vice President 


JOPLIN, MO.—Donald Bowers, 
who recently graduated from Kansas 
State University where he received 
his B.S. degree in 
feed technology, 
specializing in en- 
gineering, has 
been named execu- 
tive vice president 
of Marco Mills, 
Inc., Joplin, Mo., 
by Alton (Bill) 
Bowers, company 
president. 

Mr. Bowers will 
be in charge of 
sales management 
and general operations. He has work- 
ed in all phases of Marco Mills opera- 
tions for the past six years during his 
vacation periods from school. While 
at Kansas State, he was initiated by 
Alpha Mu, honorary milling frater- 
nity. 








Donald Bowers 





Merger of Egg 
Co-ops with Eastern 


States Completed 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS.— 
The merger of six New England egg 
marketing cooperatives with Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange was com- 
pleted June 1. Officers, managers, and 
legal counsel for the final four met 
at West Springfield to sign title trans- 
fers and other papers which made 
them a part of Eastern States Farm- 
ers Exchange. Two others had simi- 
larly completed the merger steps on 
April 27. 

Representing Connecticut Farmers 
Cooperative Assn., East Hartford, at 
the closing were William Weiner, Col- 


| chester, president; Abraham Levine, 


manager. Representing Eastern Con- 


| necticut Poultry Producers, Inc., 


Providence, R.I., were Etienne La- 
Belle, Dayville, Conn., president; 
Joseph P. Farrelly, manager. Repre- 


| senting Connecticut Poultry Pro- 


| ducers, Inc., Hamden, were George B. | 


Angevine, Warren, president; H. W. 
Bermender, manager. Representing 
New Hampshire Egg Producers Co- 


| operative, Derry, were Edward Larra- 


bee, Peterborough, president; J. Har- 
old Elk, manager. 





Attending the final merger steps in | 


behalf of Eastern States were: Jona- 
than B. Davis, Sterling Junction, 
Mass., president; W. D. Milsop, gen- 
eral manager; W. H. Prigmore, assist- 
ant general manager; Miss Mildred 


| E. Pike, treasurer. 


The cooperatives which completed 
merger a month ago were Brockton 
Cooperative Poultry Producers, Inc., 
Avon, Mass., and Springfield (Mass.) 
Cooperative Auction Market Associa- 


| tion, Inc. 


| 





Patrons of all six former market- 
ing cooperatives will continue deliver- 
ing their eggs to the same locations 
where they will be handled by the 
same personnel, officials said. All 
facilities are the property of Eastern 
States members, and the personnel 
become employees of Eastern States. 
Patrons who sell eggs through these 
facilities automatically become mem- 
bers of Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change. 

“The merger agreements carefully 
protect the equity held by members 
of the various cooperatives,” officials 
said. “Members will be paid in full 
directly by Eastern States over a 
period of five years. Egg suppliers are 
under no obligation to use Eastern 
States feed or other commodities.” 

To manage its new egg marketing 
department, Eastern States has 
named Howard Whelan, former gen- 
eral manager of the Brockton Co- 
operative Poultry Producers, Inc. 


ii, 


Safflower Plant Being 


Constructed in Montana 


CULBERTSON, MONT A saf- 
flower processing plant, said to be 
the first in the Northwest, is being 
constructed here by Pacific Oil Corp., 
to be in operation Oct. 1. 

The meal remaining after the oil 
has been extracted is recognized as 
an excellent protein supplement for 
livestock feed, according to Hannes 
Hallgrimson, field representative. 

He and Arne Skedsvold will work 
together on a program of service, edu- 
cation and promotion of safflower in 
the growing area, and will handle the 
sale of meal when the plant starts 
operation. 








Feed Firm in Lawsuit 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Un- 
der advisement in U.S. District Court 


in Oklahoma City is the lawsuit by | 


Safeway Stores, Inc., to prevent 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. from using 
the brand name “Save Way” for its 
manufactured livestock and poultry 
feed. Safeway Stores, Inc., alleges 
the name “Save Way” is an infringe- 
ment on the plaintiff's trade name 
and asks the Chickasha (Okla.) firm 
be enjoined from using it. 











Dr. D. Richard Knaaff 


Lyna D. Christian 


Borden’s Names Two 


To Feed Positions 


NEW YORK—Appointment of Dr 
D. Richard Knauff as a research and | 
development coordinator of the Bor- 
den Special Products Co. and promo- 
tion of Lynn D. Christian to technical 
advisor of the feed supplements de- 


partment have been announced. | 


Dr. Knauff will be located at the 
company’s product development labo- 
ratory, Elgin, Ill., where he will be | 
in charge of coordinating research 
and development activities in animal 
feed supplements. Mr. Christian 


served as field service nutritionist at 


the laboratory in Elgin before joining | 
the feed supplements department's 
home office in New York City four 
years ago. 

Dr. Knauff was associated for 2% 
years with Hess & Clark, Inc., Ash- 
land, Ohio, before joining Borden's 
Earlier, he was on the faculty of the 
University of Minnesota, where he 
earned his master’s degree. He re- 





ceived his doctor’s degree in veteri- 
nary medicine from the University of 
Georgia and his bachelor’s degree in 
dairy technology from the University 
of Maryland. 

Mr. Christian received his bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees in animal 
husbandry from Pennsylvania State 
University. 





Gallimycin Products 
Patented by Abbott 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. — Orally 
administered compositions of erythro- 
mycin salts for treating respiratory 
infections in poultry and other ani- 
mals have been patented by Dr. Rob- 
ert H. Hollis, assignor to Abbott Lab 
oratories. Dr. Hollis is manager of 
the Abbott veterinary division. 

The patent covers the firm’s Galli- 
mycin products, formulas which con 
tain erythromycin thiocyanate, ery 
thromycin stearate plus other salts 
to be mixed with feed or drinking 
water for the treatment of respira- 
tory and certain other infections in 
poultry. 

In addition, the use of any erythro 
mycin salt in amounts ranging from 
0025% to .2% by weight of the com- 
position in feed, drinking water or 
other orally ingestible vehicles to 





treat respiratory infections in animals 


is covered by the patent. 

Gallimycin was introduced in 1956 
for combatting respiratory diseases 
in poultry. It is estimated that these 
infections result in a 20% annual loss 
to the poultry industry and cost poul- 
try raisers in excess of $40 million a 
year, according to Abbott. 

Abbott says: “Gallimycin has proved 
more active against PPLO (pleuro- 
pneumonia-like organisms) and com 
mon secondary invading organisms 
like streptococci, staphylococci and 
pneumococci than have the broad- 
spectrum antibiotics and streptomy- 
cin.” 

—— 
ED COLES RESIGNS 

PRINEVILLE, ORE.—Ed Coles 
Oregon Cattlemen's Assn. executive 
secretary for nearly six years, has 
announced his resignation, effective 
July 1. It has been approved by the 
group’s executive committee. Mr 
Coles told association officials he was 
resigning in order to devote his full 
time to operating a livestock auction 
yard at The Dalles with Paul Muller, 
Wamic, Ore., livestock producer 


| 
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. Survey Made of 


Farmers’ Feed 
Buying ‘Habits’ 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Many 
Kansas farmers evidently fail to con- 
sider carefully the reasons for pur- 
chasing certain types of feeds, accord- 
ing to findings of a Kansas State Uni- 
versity survey. 

The survey included some 140 farm- 
ers in Lyon and Butler counties 
About 70% of the farmers used some 
type of formula feed in their opera- 
tions, according to Charles Reed, agri- 
cultural economist at Kansas State. 
The study was aimed at determining 
their reasons for the particular brand 
of feed they purchased 

“In his feeding operations, the 
farmer is, or should a rational 
buyer,”” Mr. Reed said. “Therefore, he 
would consider the factors which 
have a bearing upon the welfare of 
his business enterprise.” 

The farmers most frequently said 
prices, results, dealers and quality of 
feed determined which brand they 
purchased. Of 119 reasons given for 
buying certain brands, 25 were for 
results, 22 for prices, and 23 for quali- 
ty of feed. 

Another 24 answers indicated that 
certain brands were purchased 
cause they were handled by certain 
dealers. “In this farmers had 
confidence in their dealers to offer a 
good product at a reasonable price,” 
Mr. Reed continued. “While this is not 
strictly considered a rational reason, 
since it doesn’t deal with the product 


be, 


be- 


case, 


itself, it does tend to show how 
strongly the dealer’s reputation en- 
ters in to purchases.” 

Other reasons given included: Be- 
cause other people use it, dealer mix- 
ing, and freshness and delivery ser- 
vice. Eleven farmers could state no 


reason for their purchases. 
“Out of the 119 responses, 72 could 
considered rational (including 
two for freshness), because they rel- 
ate to the farmer's experience with 
the product itself,” the economist 
commented 
The farmers 


be as 


gave 178 reasons fo! 


trading with certain dealers. The de- 
cisions included the following re- 
sponses: Location 38, friendship 33, 


prices 32, cooperatives 28, and quality 
of feed 26 

Assuming the dealer has only lim- 
ited control over quality and prices, 
the most important reasons therefore 
» of friend- 
that is a 


access 


the 


become convenien 
ship, and the fact 
cooperative 


50 Firms to Exhibit 
At Midwest Bulk Fair 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—A “Parade of 
Profit-Making Ideas and Equipment” 


store 


will be on display at the Midwest 
3ulk Fair to be held June 17-18 at 
the Minnesota Stats Fairgrounds 
here. 

Sponsored by the Butler Manufac 
turing C the fair will feature dis 
plavs from more than 50 manufactur- 
ers. On exhibit will be bulk trucks 
wagons and carts, bulk storage tanks 
convevors and elevators, feedlot au 


trucks for 
for 


othe: 


ding equipment 
iutomatic feed mills 
installation and 

new equipment 
The fair will be located on the 
Butler lot on the fairgrounds. A turn 
f some 


—————- 


ABBOTT DIVIDEND 

NORTH CHICAGO, ILL.—Direc 
tors of Abbott Laboratories have de 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 45¢ a share on the common stock 
It will be paid July 1, 1959, to share- 
holders of record June 10, 1959. The 
regular quarterly dividend of $1 a 
share on the preferred stock of the 
company also was declared. It will 
be paid July 1, 1959, to shareholders 
of record June 10, 1959 


itic fe 


bodies 


tom 
bulk 
on 


the-farm 


out 200 persons is expected 
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try’s story to all channels of public 
information.” 

Acknowledging there could be just- 
ified criticism of advertising in the 
feed industry, Mr. Kelley said he had 
hope that out of the Des Moines 
meeting would grow an organization 
of feed advertising men “that might 
keep feed advertising out of bureau- 
cratic control and generally raise the 
standards of the profession.” 

Ray Van Poucke, sales and adver- 
tising manager, Ames Reliable Feeds, 
Ames, Iowa, explained development 
of the Industry-College Conference 
at Iowa State and reported that sev- 
eral preliminary planning meetings 
for the 1959 conference, Sept. 17, had 
already been held. Working together 
on the conference with the college 
are the Western Grain & Feed Assn., 
Feed Institute and the MFMA. 

Heading the conference panel, he 
said, would be Dr. George Browning, 
associate director, Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station. William Sayre, 
Indianola, will represent feeders; Car- 
roll Swanson, Des Moines, feed manu- 
facturers; Jack McClaren, Fairall 
Agency, Des Moines, advertising; 
Richard Albrecht, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, media, and C. R. Elder, 
director, Iowa State College informa- 
tion service, the college. Representing 
research will be Dr. Charles Lewis, 
Kent Feeds, Muscatine, for industry 
and Dr. Norman Jacobson, professor 
of dairy husbandry, Iowa State, for 
the college. 

Mr. Van Poucke concluded his re- 
marks with the observation that as 
farms grow larger and more special- 
ized the feed industry will be dealing 
with “more-informed, sharper people.” 
He warned that the feed industry, 
growing in size and importance, would 
be under much closer scrutiny of the 
federal government. “We couldn't do 
better than to attempt, through or- 
ganization, to develop better feed ad- 
vertising,” he said. 


Restricted Membership Proposed 

Mr. McClaren of the Fairall Agency 
urged organization of the feed adver- 
tising group but suggested it be con- 
fined strictly to feed industry adver- 
tising people. “It isn’t good,” he said, 
“to be covered by the same blanket 
with manufacturers of additives and 
pharmaceuticals. You are their best 
and only customers—don’t let them 
tell you how to handle their prod- 
ucts.” 

Jack Dow of the Dow Agency, 
Omaha, said he believed any organi- 
zation should include agency repre- 
sentatives. He denied that feed ad- 
vertising generally was unreasonable, 
misleading or far-fetched, but sug- 
gested a committee be formed to look 
over current advertising and make 
possible recommendations for im- 
provement to avoid criticism. He saic 
there was a need for a clearing house 


where feed advertising men could go 
for accurate, factual information on 
new developments in feeding. 

Others who took part in the gen- 
eral discussion were Dell Miller, Su- 
persweet Feeds, Des Moines, and 
Harvey Bergren, Pay Way Mills, 
Kansas City. 

Members and purposes of the four 
committees formed at the Des Moines 
meeting are: 

Organization — Purpose: To define 
objectives for an advertising council, 
propose a name, propose a plan of 
organization, membership qualifica- 
tions and frequency of meetings and 
work out other organizational details. 

Members: Harvey Bergren, Pay 
Way Mills, chairman, and Fred Salt- 
veld, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Current Feed Advertising — Pur- 
pose: To study current feed advertis- 
ing in farm papers, direct mail, radio 
and television. 

Members: W. G. Cook, Walnut 
Grove Products, Atlantic, Iowa, chair- 
man; Jack Dow, Dow Agency, Oma- 
ha; Ray Gould, Dannen Mills, Inc., 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Roger Johnson, 
Roger Johnson Agency, Des Moines; 
Glen Bloom, Kent Feeds, Muscatine, 
and Bruce Symonds, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis. 

Dealer Advertising — Purpose: To 
study advertising and promotional 
material directed at dealers and to 
study current feed literature. 

Members: Dell Miller, Supersweet 
Feeds, Des Moines, chairman; Dave 
Seibel, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, and W. W. Woodward, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Public Relations — Purpose: To 
study information on feeds, nutrition, 
management, etc., being presented to 
the farmer by college workers and 
agricultural publications. 

Members: Ray Van Poucke, Ames 
Reliable, Ames, Iowa, chairman; Jack 
McClaren, Fairall Agency, Des 
Moines; Dr. LeRoy Hansen, Foxbilt, 
Inc., Des Moines; Bob Buckley, Wes 
ley Day & Co., Des Moines, and Arno 
Dennerlein, the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago. 


<i 
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Convention Luncheon 


Planned by Canadians 
TORONTO—A special luncheon to 


honor the charter members of the 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
is being planned as part of the group’s 
convention June 25-27 at Bigwin Inn, 
Lake of Bays, Ont. The luncheon is 
scheduled for June 26. (The conven- 
tion program was reported in Feed- 
stuffs May 16, page 24.) 

F. W. Presant will be chairman of 
the luncheon and J. E. (Ted) Mc- 
Rostie and W. R. (Col.) White will 
speak briefly. The association’s na- 
tional secretary will distribute copies 
of the group’s 30-year history. 

June 27 will be largely devoted to 
golf, special boat tours, water sports, 








swimming and the annual banquet. 





or arsenicals to study their scientific 
data against the time when FDA will 
review all outstanding use approvals 
of estrogenic or arsenical substances 
now being used in feeds. 

FDA said last week that certain 
actions taken previously under the 
law might not be possible under the 
new policy statement and that the 
status of existing authorizations 
would be reviewed. 

The Delaney amendment states that 
“no additive shall be deemed to be 
safe if it is found to induce cancer 
when ingested by man or animal, or 
if it is found, after tests which are 
appropriate for the evaluation of the 
safety of food additives, to induce 
cancer in man or animal.” 

Estrogenic and arsenical products 
now used in feeds are, as explained 
above, affected by the policy state- 
ment, FDA officials said. However, 
they indicated, if scientific evidence 
is shown to prove that any product 
is not carcinogenic, it then would be 
removed from the coverage of the 
policy statement. 

It has been widely reported that 
no new clearances would be given for 
estrogenic or arsenical products in 
feed, and in general that would be 
the case. However, an FDA official 
explained this week, if a new product 
were specifically shown to be non- 
carcinogenic, it could be cleared, al- 
though at present all or nearly all 
of the substances in question are re- 
garded as “suspect.” 

In this connection, an FDA official 
indicated that certain arsenical 
compounds may not fall within the 
prohibitions of the Delaney amend- 
ment. He said this applies to a cer- 
tain type of the chemical as com- 
pared to another type which has been 
used in disease control. 

However, it was indicated that it 
will now be the job of scientists and 
attorneys to examine and have data 
to support their position on any par- 
ticular products expected to come un- 
der FDA review. 

Observations here from impartial 
sources indicate that the feed and 
allied industries must assemble front 
line legal and scientific personnel to 
meet the current condition, It is now 
in the hands of the lawyers and the 
scientists. 

On behalf of FDA officials. it may 
be said that the recent action has 
been taken reluctantly, but neces- 
sarily, they feel, after passage of the 
Delaney amendment. 

There has been some hope that 
congressional action might intervene 
to stop the FDA policy statement in 
regard to use approvals previously 
granted. However, this is regarded 
as only a vain hope, at least at pres- 
ent. 

Meanwhile, one FDA spokesman 
called the policy statement a “status 
quo” order. Everything currently is 
under the “status quo” as established 
by FDA and will remain so pending 
any further developments on scien- 
tific and legal fronts. 








cattle feed, dairy feed and merchan- 
dising departments. 

Also in the marketing division, Alex 
Gordeuk, formerly associated with 
Nicholas Turkey Breeding Farm of 
Sonoma, Cal., and previous to that, 
editor of Turkey World and Broiler 
Growing, was named manager of the 
poultry feeds department, succeeding 
J. S. Berry who retired recently. 


In making these changes E. E. 
Woolman, vice president and director 
of marketing, also announced a move 
to decentralize sales department au- 
thority and responsibility. Six region- 
al sales managers will report directly 
to the director of marketing. They are 
Jack C. Ping, central region; T. 
Mickey Field, eastern region; Ernest 
Andrews, southeastern region; Rich- 
ard L. Davis, south central region; 
Harry L. Gustin, east central region, 
and Roy C. Ritter, western region. 
Joe H. King was named sales train- 
ing coordinator. 
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Molasses Distributor 


Boosts Asking Price 


NEW ORLEANS — Markets for 
feeding cane molasses—which have 
been rather weak of late—showed 
both weakness and strength this 
week, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture publication, Molasses Market 
News, reports. 

At New Orleans the price generally 
declined one fourth cent to 11.75¢ 
gal. On the other hand, a blackstrap 
distributor was asking 1.5¢ gal. more 
than last week based on costs of im- 
ported supplies. In Texas ports, ac- 
cording to the publication, asking 
prices were unchanged to 1%¢ gal. 
higher, but no actual sales were re- 
ported as the higher asking price. 


Meanwhile, the Cuban National 
Association of Sugar Cane Growers 
announced that this season’s raw 
sugar production through May 12 had 
amounted to 5.3 million Spanish long 
tons, compared to 5.4 million as of 
the same date last year. Production 
of sugar this season is over 90% com- 
pleted. Trade reports indicate that 
blackstrap molasses yields per ton of 
sugar produced continue well above 
last year. 


_ 
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Firm Plans Expansion 
Of Operation in Illinois 


CHICAGO—Lowell Hoit & Co., 
through its subsidiary, the Federal- 
North Iowa Grain Co., has entered 
into a long-term lease with Gring & 
McCord covering the latter’s 300,000 
bu. sub-terminal elevator at Farmer 
City, Tl. 

Federal-North Iowa company op- 
erates a large string of country eleva- 
tors in Iowa and Illinois; the firm 
plans a broad-scale development of 
the feed, seed and fertilizer merchan- 
dising phase of its business at the 
Farmer City plant. 











e No. 3 in a series of conversations with 
Gooch Feed dealers 
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““A Gooch dealer always has something to talk about” 


“That’s one thing I like about Gooch. They keep com- 
ing along with things that help me sell. Well, for example, 
in January and February they put special stamps on hog, 
calf and layer feed tags. Stamps that were good for free 
chick starter. It lined up some good chick starter customers 
for me, way early in the year. Then, I found hog raisers 
were real interested in Gooch’s Pork Producers Awards 
Program. Most any good hog man can win an award and 
recognition in it. And another hot deal was Gooch’s work 
glove offer. I give the Awards Program and glove offer a 
lot of credit for the fact my hog feed sales are up 50% or 
more. ’Course, these deals are only examples. Gooch is a live- 


GOOCH FEED MILL 


Lincoln, Nebraska . Salina, Kansas 
Dalhart, Texas © 


COMPANY 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 


wire outfit. There’s always something happening that helps 
me make sales.” 

Yes, Gooch specializes in developing a series of timely 
sales-building promotions that work for the Gooch dealer 
in his area, Other examples are Red Circle Roundup Days 
and carload sales. Being able to offer top quality Gooch 
feeding and poultry equipment at bargain prices helps 
dealers get a foot in the door, too. When a dealer has 
something to talk about, he can build business. Ask any 
Gooch dealer. 


There may be a Gooch franchise available in your area. 
Write to Gooch Feed Mill Company. 


Counci! Bluffs, lowe 
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Grain Sorghum Output Triples in 3 
Years; Further Growth Anticipated 


MINNEAPOLIS—Grain sorghum, 
a feed grain crop which has tripled 
its production in the last three crop 
years, is still on its way up, according 
to George L. Jones, hybrid manager 
for Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis grain 
processing firm. 

Today, Mr. Jones said in a recent 
report, sorghum stands fourth among 
all grains in volume produced an- 
nually. Its estimated use for livestock 
feed alone during the current crop 
year — 303 million bushels—is 1% 
times its total production of 206 mil- 
lion bushels three years ago. Its total 
production in 1958 was 615 million 
bushels. 

And the outlook, Mr. Jones said, is 
that “U.S. farmers—more skilled than 
any farmers in the history of the 
world, and working with increasingly 
vigorous hybrid seed—will continue 
to produce increasing amounts of 
grain sorghum well into the foresee- 
able future.” 

Following 
report: 

The crop’s rapid growth in the past 
three years is generally credited to a 
series of closely related developments 
beginning with the introduction of 
hybrid sorghums in 1955. With the 
influx of hybrids yield per acre almost 
doubled, department of agriculture 
figures show average yield per acre 
stands now at 36.4 bu. as compared 
to the 10-year average of 19.6 bu., 
and this in turn caused more land to 
be placed in the increasingly profita- 
ble crop. Sorghum has taken over 
land formerly devoted to other crops 
in its traditional Texas-through-Kan- 
sas growing area, in the Corn Belt 
and in states on.both coasts. An esti- 
mated 16.7 million acres were planted 
last year—almost exactly double the 
10-year average of 8.4 million acres 


are excerpts from his 


Influence of Hybrids 

When hybrid sorghum appeared on 
the market four years ago, farmers— 
mindful of the yield bonanza brought 
to corn by hybrids — bought every 
available bushel and clamored for 
more. Demand exceeded production 
each year until 1958 when, according 
to industry leaders, commercial seed 
companies only barely could supply 
all their customers’ wants. 

The enthusiasm for hybrids was 
well founded, for 1958 USDA reports 
indicate that hybrids were consist- 
ently outyielding standard varieties 
by 15 to 25%, with some varieties 
recording a 40% yield bonus. 

Yet the cost of hybrid sorghum seed 
is little more than standard, non- 
hybrid stock, averaging 2l¢ Ib. as 
compared to 18¢ Ib. for the old types. 

USDA estimates are that, in the 
western Great Plains, two-thirds of 
irrigated sorghum acreage and one- 
third of dryland acreage was planted 





| 





with hybrids in 1958, and that ap- 
proximately half of the more humid 
eastern Great Plains sorghum acreage 
was in hybrids. 

Cargill Hybrids—one of the firms 
responsible for developing the new va- 
rieties—had been mindful of the need 
for a hybrid sorghum long before it 
was produced, but researchers early 
ran head-on into a major obstacle: 
How to control pollination, then cross 
purebred varieties to make a hybrid. 


Problem in Pollination 

In corn, the pollen-shedding “male” 
tassels and kernel-producing “female” 
silks are separate, and the pollination 
control needed to make a cross is 
relatively simple. But in bushy-head- 
ed sorghum, the pollen-shedding or- 
gans—anthers—are contained in the 
same envelope as the female parts, 
and this makes pollination control, in 
the way it’s done with corn, impossi- 
ble. 

The breakthrough came not many 
years back when researchers discov- 
ered a male-sterile variety—a genetic 
“freak” which produced no pollen— 


| that “gave birth” to another genera- 


tion of male-sterile offspring when 
crossed with another plant in the 
same family. The sterile sorghum, un- 
able to fertilize itself, was cross-bred 
with  outside-the-immediate-family 
strains and the elusive hybrid was 
created. 
‘Dryland Corn’ 

Sometimes called “dryland corn”— 
sorghum can survive with far less 
moisture than either corn or wheat, 
and is more adaptable to rough 
ground. It’s not uncommon for sor- 
ghum, hit by drouth that would wipe 
out less hardy crops, to halt its 
growth during intense dry spells, then 
resume growth and ultimately pro- 
duce a normal crop after moisture 
again becomes available. 

This ability is used to particular 
advantage in Nebraska where sor- 
ghum production rose to 78.4 million 
bushels last year from a 10-year 5.3- 
million bushel average. Some 1.7 mil- 
lion acres, usually devoted to corn 
but traditionally threatened by ex- 
cessive dryness, have been “sorghum- 
ized” by farmers who have learned 
that one good rain—or one good wa- 
tering by irrigation—will usually pro- 
duce a crop. 

The future for hybrid sorghums 
seems as rosy as its brief past. A re- 


| cent issue of Crops and Soils, a trade 


magazine published by the American 
Society of Agronomy, predicts that 


| by 1968 hybrids will be planted al- 
| most exclusively and that the crop 


will have become our second-most- 
important feed grain. The prognosti- 


| cation calls for more finely stemmed 


sorghums that will thresh easier, va- 








PARIS EXHIBIT—Pictured ts a part of the “Basic Grain Grading Equipment 
Exhibit” at the recent International Trade Fair in Paris, France. In the fore- 
ground is the Steinlite moisture meter. The Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, 
was requested by U.S. government agencies to furnish the exhibit. Attendance 
at the fair averaged around 55,000 visitors daily. 





rieties with more of the yellow endo- 
sperm—a vitamin A carrier—found 
in corn, increases in grain size and 
improvement in grain colors. 
Another basic reason for the sor- 
ghum boom is simply that farmers are 
becoming more skilled at raising it, 
as shown by an 86% increase in the 
national average yield per acre. 


Price Supports Factor 

Without question, part of the sor- 
ghum surge is attributable to govern- 
ment price support programs for 
wheat and corn. Last year many as- 
tute farmers in the Midwest and 
Southwest, where most sorghum is 
grown, considered the $1.82 bu. sup- 
port price for wheat was too valuable 
to sacrifice by planting in excess of 
acreage allotments. Rather than over- 
plant and take a chance on recouping 
their penalty by selling the excess on 
the open market, a good many farm- 
ers preferred to keep their wheat 
acreage where the government want- 
ed it and plant sorghum—with its 
$1.02 bu. support price and no acre- 
age controls—on the vacated land. 


Corn farmers were as quick as 
their wheat-producing contemporar- 
ies to recognize economic opportunity. 
Sorghum bringing $1.02 in support 
prices enabled the corn farmer to stay 
within his corn allotment yet realize 
a maximum support price for every 
acre planted. The new government 
corn program doing away with acre- 
age controls will, eventually, tend to 
regain for corn some of the acres lost 
to sorghum, but many observers agree 
the new program won't affect sor- 
ghum production for another year or 
more. 

The U.S. crop—directly descended 
from sorghums cultivated for thous- 
ands of years in arid regions of Eur- 
ope, Asia and Africa—was introduced 
here about 100 years ago. Soon, it 
found itself headed in two directions. 
One, a short, 4-to-5-ft. high dwarf 
type, provided an_ easier-to-get-at 
head of grain. The other, a taller— 
8 to 12 ft. high—forage sorghum was 
developed for use as silage. The crop 
is a member of the grass family. 

As might be anticipated, tripling 





production in a three-year period has 
brought on some king-sized market- 
ing and storage problems. 

The biggest poser is one of sur- 
pluses. Before the 1958 harvest was 
even begun, 309 million bushels of 
grain sorghum were still in store— 
equal to half the 1957 production 
total. 

Where will last year’s record-break- 
ing crop go? 

The biggest single chunk—outside 
the enormous amount ending up in 
government-paid storage—is the 303 
million bushels being absorbed by 
farmers and feed manufacturers as 
livestock feed. Sorghum can be fed 
pound for pound as a corn substitute; 
it varies only slightly from corn in 
chemical make-up—higher in protein 
and lower in fat. 

Industry will require 10 million 
bushels, processing the sorghum into 
thousands of different products. Sor- 
ghum’s use in industry—as in live- 
stock feeding—closely parallels that 
of corn and a decision on which to 
use normally is made on the basis of 
price. 

Only 3 million bushels will be need- 
ed for seed. 

Some 75 million bushels will be put 
into export, a far cry from the negli- 
gible 2,000 bushels shipped as recent- 
ly as 1939. Sorghum exports rise when 
there is a favorable price relationship 
with corn. Both are more economical 
to ship—containing more salable nu- 
trition value per unit of space—than 
barley or oats. Of the two, most coun- 
tries prefer corn but will take sor- 
ghum when there is a price advantage. 

Traditionally U.S. sorghum custo- 
mers have been the dairying countries 
of Europe—the Benelux nations, the 
United Kingdom, West Germany, and 
occasionally Norway, Denmark and 
Eire. Other countries are eyeing 
American sorghums as they become 
more interested in livestock produc- 
tion. 

In eastern nations such as India 
and Pakistan, and in Africa, sorghums 
have considerable importance as hu- 
man food consumed in the form of 
flour, cereal and sometimes a meal 
made from ground seeds. 





Feed Men Hear Production Talks 


In Series of Technical Seminars 


CHICAGO—Various aspects of feed 
production were covered by special- 
ists in a series of seminars held in 
connection with the recent National 
Feed Show in Chicago. 

A special section for the seminars 
was set up by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., Muncy, Pa., as part of its ex- 
hibit area at the show, and feed men 
on hand for the show and American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention 
attended the seminars which were 
conducted daily. 

They heard and saw Sprout-Wal- 
dron engineers discuss and present 
diagrams and data on four different 
subjects—custom mill design and op- 
eration; commercial mill design; pel- 
let mill operation; and bulk feed de- 
livery. In addition to the talks, 
question-and-answer sessions were 
part of the seminars. 

Following are summaries of the 
discussions: 


CUSTOM MILLS — The planning, 
design and operation of custom mills 
was discussed by J. Howard Waldron, 
feed mill coordinator for Sprout-Wal- 
dron. 

Mr. Waldron showed how a custom 
mill can start as a small, simple in- 
stallation and then grow into a larger 
operation with the addition of more 
facilities. He mentioned starting with 
one 2-ton vertical mixer. For such a 
mixer he suggested a cycle of 5 min- 
utes to load, 5 minutes to mix and 5 
minutes to unload. 

Continuing, Mr. Waldron outlined 
various set-ups, including one where 
there is a hopper scale between two 
mixers. Grain is then ground into the 
scale and is moved alternately into 
one mixer and then into the other. A 


| set-up like this, said Mr. Waldron, 


| speeds operations. 





Also, he said, 
weighing the grain means that one 
knows exactly how much concentrate 
to add. 

Regarding hay, Mr. Waldron noted 
that if it is not ground finely enough, 
one encounters trouble in vertical 
mixers. 

He went on to comment on mixer 
size, pointing out that larger mixers 
are now being used in custom mills— 
up to 5-ton horizontal mixers in some 
cases. 

Mr. Waldron observed that custom 
millers are now more interested in 
pelleting and are using the small type 
pellet mills. Frequently the pellets 
are handled by air from the mill to 
the cooler. A one-floor installation 
can be used. 

Touching on grain banking, Mr. 
Waldron showed how bulk storage 
tanks can be added to set up a grain 
bank. He suggested that the mill go- 
ing into grain banking have a dryer. 

Quite a number of mills, he con- 
tinued, now receive their concentrates 
in bulk and are adding bulk bins for 
these concentrates. Weigh buggies 
then are used to weigh out the con- 
centrate for mixing. 

Answering a question on pelleting, 
he said that a small, 40 h.p. pellet 
mill will produce 4 tons per hour of 
poultry feed. 


COMMERCIAL FEED PLANTS— 
In another talk and discussion period, 
Mr. Waldron traced the detailed plan- 
ning that is necessary in developing 
plans for a commercial feed plant. 

He emphasized that one should be- 
gin with an analysis of the market re- 
quirements and potentials and follow 








this with a feed production plan which 
will indicate the types of feed a firm 
wants to produce and the quantities 
of each. This should also include a 
complete formula breakdown so that 
the manufacturer knows in terms of 
ingredients what his requirements are 
per eight-hour day. 

With this information, one is then 
in a position to study the availability 
of materials and plan for economic 
purchasing, receiving and storage in 
order to meet production require- 
ments. 

“At this point,” said Mr. Waldron, 
“you are in a position to determine 
the unit machinery since you know 
what must be done to the raw materi- 
als which are to be received, you 
know the capacities required, and you 
know your storage and in-plant han- 
dling needs. With this information 
you are ready to determine the na- 
ture of the building to house most 
efficiently the equipment. 

“When you add to this an evalua- 
tion of your method of final distribu- 
tion and storage of the finished feed 
and an analysis of your custom grind- 
ing and mixing requirements, if need- 
ed, you have laid the foundation on 
which to design and build a success- 
ful feed mill.” 

Mr. Waldron showed pictures and 
flow sheets of various feed plants de- 
signed and built by his firm. In this 
connection, he commented that “we 
have never built two feed mills exact- 
ly alike. We thought about the possi- 
bility of a ‘package’ commercial feed 
mill, but this does not work out be- 
cause of varying requirements.” 

Among other things, Mr. Waldron 
described a Sprout-Waldron-Frank 
control system for batch proportion- 
ing and mixing. He showed how mix- 
ing and distribution, as well as pro- 
portioning, can be controlled with 
these systems. 

Discussing bulk finished feed bins, 
he showed how a movable hopper 
scale, rather than a truck scale, can 
be used in loading out bulk feed. 

Answering questions, Mr. Waldron 
made these points: 

Nine-inch screw conveyors are 
usually used under bins, but some- 
times conveyors up to 16 in. are used 
to move certain materials into a hop- 
per scale fast enough. 

A three-minute mixing cycle has 
been used on batch feeds with good 
results, even with fat (3%) and fish 
solubles in the horizontal mixer. 

Concentrate bins are _ trowel-fin- 
ished to get good flow. Steel hoppers, 
with one straight side, are used on 
square bins. 

If chopped hay is being used in 
feeds, a live bottom bin is necessary. 

Dise systems can help in bins in 
preventing bridging. 

A hammermill, with a 1%-in. 
screen, is being used to break down 
fat lumps in feed and homogenize the 





feed in a final blending process. An 
attrition mill also is used for this. 

One can load out bulk feed faster 
with a truck scale, but some are us- 
ing a traveling scale. 

If a person is building a mill to 
make a general line of feeds, it is 
advisable to make use of pneumatic 
vacuum and pressure systems. Air 
units cost more, but one can make 
this up on installation and cleanliness 
and maintenance, according to Mr. 
Waldron. A pressure system can be 
used to move feed from the mixer, 
and one advantage will be self-clean- 
ing, with no residue. Quite a number 
of mills are moving pellets by air. In 
general, it was indicated in the dis- 
cussion of pneumatic conveying, con- 
veying systems made up of part air 
and part mechanical systems have 
worked out well. 


PELLETING—R. B. Collier, service 
manager for Sprout-Waldron, advised 
feed men in an extensive discussion 
on “how to get the most out of your 
pellet mill.” He first outlined some of 
the developments in the design of 
pellet mills and then made sugges- 
tions and comments on various phases 
of operation. 

He noted that the location of a 
pellet mill can be very important. 
“The same machine installed without 
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SEES SOUTH AS NATION'S 'EGG BASKET" 


AUBURN, ALA.—“The South is well on the way to becoming the nation’s 
egg basket,” S. L. Davis, extension poultry marketing specialist at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, said here recently. And he indicated that the current 
depression in the poultry industry is hastening the development. 

Despite low prices, he said, Alabama and other southern states are ex- 
panding production. Midwest and northeast areas, which Mr. Davis said can’t 
stand the low prices, are reducing operations. 

Last year there were 4,300,000 hens in Alabama flocks, and the average 
flock size was 1,350 hens. Pullet production is now 34% above a year ago, so 
egg output will increase greatly in the fall, he said. By 1960, he expects 
Alabama to be exporting a large volume of eggs. It is already 75% self- 
sufficient in egg production. 

Increasing production will cut Alabama egg prices, he declared, but the 
constant search for adaptation of efficiencies should keep total profits climb- 
ing 





In addition to lower labor costs, the South's warmer climate, and lower 
transportation rates for feed from the Midwest, Mr. Davis said the souther- 
ner’s ability to master management techniques has been a big factor in south- 
ern poultry development. He predicted that within a few years the rate of lay 
in the South will exceed the national average. This fact, coupled with the 
tremendous upsurge in layer numbers, will “really have poultrymen in other 
areas scratching.” 
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“steam is best applied at about 1 
psig, but arrangements can be made 
to use high pressure steam.” 

He advised that for the mash bin 
above the pellet mill, “the installation 
of a bin bottom with the proper con- 


(Turn to page 14) 


due consideration to room for opera- 
tion and maintenance, or in a position 
that makes it difficult to get the ma- 
terial to and from the machine, can 
be changed from a source of profit to 
a source of constant irritation,” he 
said. Mr. Collier went on to say that | 
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1416 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
BAltimore 1-5115 














Fast and accurate grinding action with 
Champion’s larger 2- to 3-ton mixing 
capacity processes a high tonnage of 
top-quality formula feed at a lower cost 


per ton than units of smaller volume. 


A new bulk concentrate carrier, now be- 
ing produced as regular equipment on 
Champion units, will haul 214 tons of 
concentrates in bulk form, in addition 
to one ton of bagged concentrates— 
saving extra truck- and man-hour ex- 
pense. And you'll save the expense of 
an auxiliary feeder with Champion’s 


sheller arrangement because ear corn 


and grain are conveniently fed by the 


same feeder which feeds the hammermill 
unit. Ear corn is diverted into the 
sheller or into the mill unit as desired, 
through the use of a simple control 


valve in the feed r head. 


Champions are built with more capac 
ity, more labor-saving features and 
more dependable performance, to pro 
vide you with more and better on-the 
farm service—day after day, all year 
‘round. With a Champion you get more 
for your money, too, because Champion 
leadership brings you this unit at the 


industry’s most fair and honest price. 


Champions Are Built to Build YOUR Business 


CHAMPION PORTABLE 


2109 COMO AVE. SOUTHEAST 


MILL CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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If the antibiotic you re now 
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using is suffering from old age... 


,GET YOUR LAYER FEEDS 


BACK IN ACTION 


WITH 


TIME TO RETIRE YOUR OLD ANTIBIOTIC? You've 
probably asked yourself this question now that new 
facts about the bacteriostatic (bacteria-slowing) 
“broad-spectrum” antibiotics are beginning to un- 
fold. These aging tetracyclines have apparently 
built up resistant strains of bacteria, and find it 
difficult to do the job they once did.' These new find- 
ings indicate you may not be getting full value 
from the money you spend on such antibiotics.”* 
There is increasing realization among nutrition- 
ists of the value of the bactericidal (bacteria-kill- 
ing) antibiotic Baciferm. 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE BACIFERM MAKES IN FEEDS! 
Flocks have new “get up and go.” Appetites bound 
back. Egg baskets fill up faster. Laying periods 
stretch out. Hatchability increases and mortality 
falls off. Baciferm contains the exclusive* antibi- 


otic zine bacitracin. Baciferm never lets down its 
guard. Baciferm’s selective action kills dangerous 
bacteria fast, lets beneficial bacteria go right on 
producing vitamins and other valuable growth fac- 
tors. With Baciferm, there is no upset of normal 
bacterial balance. In stress periods, Baciferm con- 
trols deadly secondary invaders. Baciferm never 
lets your feed down. 


BE SURE WITH BACiFERM! Put doubts about anti- 
biotics to rest with Baciferm. At high levels or low 
levels Baciferm always gives full protection. Baci- 
ferm packs into feeds plenty of extra B-vitamins, 
high protein, vitamin K and unidentified growth 
factors. Zinc bacitracin has the antibiotic stability 
manufacturers require. Cost? 


1. Whitehair, C. K.: Medicated Swine Feeds. North Am. Vet. (Am. J. of Vet. Sci.) 39 (No. 2) (Feb. 1958): 32 

2. McGinnis, J. et al.; Use-history of Antibiotics as Related to Their Efficacy in Promoting Growth of Turkeys. Poultry Science, in press 
3. Bird, H. R.: Coming Events in Poultry Nutrition. Hatchery & Feed, July, 1958 

*Made exclusively by CSC under Patent No. 2,809,892 issued October 15, 1957. 


(ZINC BACITRACIN ANTIBIOTIC SUPPLEMENTS) 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT + COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 16 
IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. + CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: NORMAN STARK 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


DRUGS ON THE MARKET 


“A drug on the market is worth two 
in the laboratory,” might become the 
slogan for the feed additive industry 
with the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s consideration of the Delaney 
amendment to the new feed additive 
law. The amendment states that no 
additive shall be deemed safe if it is 
found to induce cancer when ingested 
by man or animals after proper tests. 
Based on the Delaney amendment, use 
of arsenicals and hormones in feeds 
may be outlawed. 

Many of the arsenicals and hormones 


under scrutiny of F.D.A. have in- 
duced cancer in laboratory animals 
when administered at high levels. 
What other drugs for disease pre- 
vention will be outlawed by F.D.A. 
in interpretation of the Delaney 
amendment? 

Will we be forced to surrender the 
progress made during the past few 


years in improved feed utilization and 
disease prevention? 

What other additives which we have 
come to rely upon for reducing our 
cost of production may also fall into 
the discard? 

The current situation recalls to mind 
the death of DPPD as a feed additive 
a few years ago. DPPD, an extremely 
effective antioxidant which protected 
the fat soluble vitamins in feeds, and 
helped to pigmentation in 
poultry, was also convicted by cir- 
banished 


promote 


cumstantial evidence and 


from use in feeds 


The threatened loss of the use of 
arsenicals, hormones and _ disease 
control drugs brings sharply to mind 
the need for reemphasis of sound 
management including “old fash- 
ioned” sanitation practices. Ike Riggs 
in his keynote address before the 
American Feed Manufacturers Con- 


vention last month, lauded the joint 
AFMA-Animal Health Institute poli- 


nection to the pellet mill feeder can 
mean all the difference between 
steady dependable flow through the 
mill and constant trouble.” He recom- 
mended taking this up with experi- 
enced persons or engineering firms. 

If it is necessary to elevate hot 
pellets, he continued, “probably the 
best solution to date has been the 
negative pressure air conveying sys- 
tem.” He went on to note that in 
general, pelleting installation designs 
that minimize handling of the finished 
product are the most desirable. 

The first requirement for good pel- 
leting, Mr. Collier emphasized, is a 
well mixed mash with the right form- 
ulation. He noted that ingredients 
should generally be finer than for 
normal mashes. This means that corn, 
for example, must be ground to where 
no particles greater than \-in. ring 
size are present. This doesn’t mean a 
%-in. screen is necessarily required. 
Due to the shattering which occurs 
in the hammermill, a %-in. screen is 
used successfully. 

In conditioning, with the average 
mash, it is necessary to raise mois- 
ture content to between 13 and 17% 
through use of live steam. With most 
mashes, proper condition is indicated 
when a pinch of the hot mash 
squeezed between the thumb and 
forefinger will form a slick wafer of 
a slightly doughy nature. Indications 
of insufficient temper in the mill are 
higher power input, low production 
rate and shiny pellets. Pellets of low 
temper appear quite hard as they 
come from the die, but they are 
usually fragile and soft in the center. 

Discussing design, Mr. Collier said 
“95% of all pellet mills produced to- 
day are of the vertical rotating ring 
design.” He advocated use of the 
V-belt drive. 

A good guide to need for readjust- 
ment of rolls, he went on, is a drop 
in production capacity. Regarding cut- 
off knives, he said it is important that 
they be set to cut at about the same 
rate, for if one knife is cutting more 
than the other, the relatively idle 
knive will make an excess of fines. 

“It should be remembered that in 
cooling pellets with ambient air,” Mr. 
Collier said, “one must expect the 
pellets to discharge at a temperature 
somewhat above the ambient. A tem- 
perature 8 to 20 degrees above the 
ambient temperature is not unusual, 
and in the summer the pellets should 
be expected to discharge at tempera- 
tures considerably higher than in the 
winter. 

“A word of caution about this. It is 





cy statement on medicated feeds. Em- | 
phasis on sound management includ- | 
ing properly balanced feeds and dis- | 
ease prevention is the responsibility 
one in the feed 
production costs 


of every business. | 
Reducing through 
sound management principles can 


help to get our poultry industry back 


on a sounder basis. 
Promote sound .management prac- 
tices, help your feeders cut their 


costs and you'll help yourself by in- 
creasing your business as well 





J. R. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month. This popular column appears reg- 
ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 








PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1000 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 22 
180 HOWELL STREET «@ DALLAS 7 


entirely possible in a hot dry climate 
to store pellets that come off the cool- 





er at 130 degrees, whereas pellets 
discharged from a cooler in a cold, 
wet climate at 60 degrees may spoil 
promptly. One answer to the cold 
weather problem is to provide some 
heated air to dry the pellets and then 
cool them with cold ambient air.” 

Mr. Collier advocated use of a cool- 
er with automatic louvers, which 
forces air through the pellets regard- 
less of whether the cooler tower is 
partially or completely full. 

In discussing crumbling, Mr. Collier 
mentioned that a trend among broiler 
operators is to concentrate on a 
10/64-in. pellet and not use crumbles. 

The crumbler, he continued, is a 
compact modified roller mill that nor- 
mally needs little attention. 

Mr. Collier also made recommenda- 
tions on maintenance. He noted at 
the outset that the feeder-conditioner 
needs certain routine maintenance, 
including lubrication of anti-friction 
bearings; the interior needs a regular 
cleaning schedule. Magnetic pick-up 
of tramp iron is very important in 
pelleting units. Regardless of the 
method by which the die is mounted, 
Mr. Collier said, the die is a very 
close fit in the housing, and care 
should be taken so that in mounting, 
it is started into the fit square and 
clean and is pulled home without 
cocking in the fit. 

If rolls have a tendency to bind, he 
went on, there is most likely some- 
thing wrong with the roll bearing ad- 
justment. Suppliers’ advice on the ad- 
justment should be foilowed. Mr. Col- 
lier also made suggestions on lubrica- 
tion in connection with rolls and die. 

Maintenance of coolers is not so 
critical as that of rolls and die. Gen- 
eral good housekeeping and routine 
lubrication are needed. 

“The crumbling unit,” said Mr. Col- 
lier, “is more often misunderstood and 
poorly operated than anything else 
but the pellet mill itself.” For one 
thing, he advised making crumbles as 
large as the trade will accept. Other 
advice on adjustments and mainten- 
ance also was given. 

If crumble production is heavy and 
of a size that produces a considerable 
amount of over-sized material, it is 
more efficient to provide an auxiliary 
roll to crumble the overs. On some 
installations, it is simpler to return 
the overs with the fines to the pellet 
mill or to return the overs to the 
cooler for another trip through the 
crumbles rolls while the fines are be- 
ing taken back to the pellet mill. 


BULK DELIVERY — Different 
types of bulk trucks were discussed 
by S. E. Brong of Sprout-Waldron’s 








COUNTER DISPLAY—American Cy- 


anamid Co., New York, will make 
available to dealers of animal health 
supplies full-color counter displays, 
each holding 12 one-half pound jars 
of Aureomycin Soluble. The whole- 
saler and dealer will pay for 11 jars— 
the other one will be free. Included 
in the merchandising plan is an offer 
to purchasers of a three-way working 
lantern for $1 and a box top from a 
half pound jar of Aureomycin Solu- 
ble. The drug is used for treating 
poultry and livestock during condi- 
tions of stress or disease. 





who made cer- 
recommenda- 


bulk truck division, 
tain suggestions and 
tions. 

Mentioning pneumatic vs. mechani- 
cal trucks, he said that for short dis- 
tances, speed of unloading from auger 
truck is slightly faster but that on 
longer runs, the air unit is faster. 
However, he said, since a delivery 
rate of 15 to 20 tons per hour is sat- 
isfactory in most cases, there is little 
difference in unloading rate between 
the two types. 

On the question of positioning for 
unloading at the farm, said M: 
Brong, the pneumatic truck is “head 
and shoulders above the auger units.” 

Generally speaking, he said, “the 
pneumatic unit is not limited in terms 
of the feedstuffs it can handle. The 
auger truck is.’’ He said that in han- 
dling molassified feeds, trouble can 
result with augers. 

Mr. Brong said that when opera- 
tors have switched from mechanical 
to air delivery, they have reduced the 
amount of pellet breakage. He also 
advocated pneumatic unloading be- 
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Se rea 


The Baughman SF-6 is the ONE solution for your MANY delivery requirements. 





WRITE for Illustrated Bulletin A-426 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
198 SHIPMAN ROAD 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC DISCHARGE through horizontal and vertical augers 

ONE MAN CONTROL of enfire operation, including speed of discharge and positioning of discharge auger through full 280 
Convenient controls are on body side. 

MULTI-COMPARTMENTS which permit carrying of mixed loads, and premeasuring of separate loads before delivering. 

SELF-CLEANING through body augers which clear the body of old feed . . . leave nothing to contaminate fresh loads. 

MODEL SF-6 is available truck or trailer mounted, in lengths from 10’ to 40’, with PTO or auxiliary engine drive. Also available 
on special order with welded aluminum portions for INCREASED PAY.OADS. 


Faster One-Man Delivery 


with 


BAUGHMAN SF-6 


SCREW-FEED BODY 


High-speed Baughman SF-6 self-un- 
loading body makes more deliveries 
per day, with fewer man-hours spent 
in feed handling. Also, you save the 
cost of bagging feed, can sell at a 
lower price and still make greater 
profits. The many outstanding features 
of the SF-6 include: 


sweep. 


Better Service Through Better Engineering 
Service and Parts from 200 Service Branches 





JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 
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“GIVE HIMATI MPHEL THANK YOU FOR 





(THE DAIRY ta MER anny THINKS “SALT I§ 
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REMIND HIM TO ORDER MORTON T-M SALT. Even though salt is a 
small part of his feed bill, Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt helps 
increase feed efficiency so all his feeds do a better job. He'll appreciate 
your reminding him—and he’! be back regularly to do more business 
with you. What’s more, Morton T-M is a quality product you can 
recommend with confidence to any dairyman. It is a profitable item 
backed by strong promotion that helps make it sell easily. 


TO ADD MORTON T-M SALT TO YOUR LINE, JUST WRITE MORTON SALT COMPANY, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED SALT 
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blenders, inc. 


The Ranch Mart 


midwest 


95th and Mission Road 
Prairie Village 15, Kansas 
Mitchell 9-0386 (Kansas City) 
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cause of ability to deliver feeds to 
greater heights. 

truck payload and dura- 
bility, Mr. Brong said that as a gen- 
eral rule, “quality built trucks, wheth- 
er mechanical or pneumatic, are 
quality built trucks.” In the mechan- 
ism of the pneumatic unit, he said, 
there are built-in maintenance ad- 
vantages but these are “relatively 
minor.” “In terms of achieving great- 
er payloads,” he said, “I should like 
to point out that when you secure 
lighter weight by short cutting sound 
engineering and manufacturing, you 
are building troubles for the future. 
. . . As manufactured today, quality 
mechanical units weigh slightly more 
than the components of the pneu- 
matic systems, and comparable trucks 
in terms of materials and carrying 
capacity weigh about the same.” 

Commenting on tank type vs. tail- 
gate units, Mr. Brong said, “in decid- 
ing on the type of bulk unit needed, 
you must take into consideration the 
nature of your business, the location 
of your customers, the size load you 
will have to carry, frequencies of 
trips, mileage between stops, terrain 
and available roads, etc. .. . In areas 
where the dealer or distributor is 
faced with low volume deliveries or 
serves farms where grains are mixed 
with manufactured concentrates, or 
where special supplements or medi- 
cated products are required, the eco- 
nomical way to go bulk seems to be 
through use of bulk feed conversion 
or tailgate units. Trucks equipped 
with these pneumatic delivery units 
can often travel in areas generally 
inaccessible to heavier tank type 
trucks. These tailgate systems can be 
installed on a flat bed truck or a 
dump truck.” 

“The self-loader device,” Mr. Brong 
continued, “gives a new dimension to 
the bulk truck.” He described his 
firm’s unit. And he went on to say 
the self-loader makes it possible for 
one man to pick up feedstuffs and de- 
liver them to the final destination; 
can pick up feed from a rail car or 
nearby town; can empty bins at the 
farm with its air system and then fill 
the bins with new feed without mak- 
ing another trip; can eliminate over- 
head bulk bins in a bulk station; can 
move feed from a customer’s old bins 
to a new poultry house; can help load 
feed during a temporary breakdown 
of a bulk station elevator; can be 
used to vacuum clean sections of a 
mill or a customer's bins. 

Mr. Brong urged feed men to see 
that farmers have proper storage and 
other facilities and thus get the most 
benefits from bulk feed. He men- 
tioned for one thing that a minimum 
of 25% reserve bin capacity should 
be provided. 


_ 





California Conference 


Scheduled Oct. 18-19 


SAN FRANCISCO—The 12th an- 
nual California Animal Industry Con- 
ference, sponsored by the California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. and 
the division of animal sciences at the 
University of California, will be held 
Oct. 18-19 in Fresno. 

Announcement of the dates fol- 
lowed the recent first meeting of an 
eight-man committee appointed to 
make plans for the event. 

Over-all chairman, and representa- 
tive of the dealers’ association, is 
Berton Maxwell, Poultry Producers 
of Central California, Petaluma. 
Others from the feed group include 
Dr. Herbert Wilgus, Ray Ewing Co., 
Pasadena; Dolph Hill, Golden Eagle 
Milling Co., Petaluma; Dr. H. J. Alm- 
quist, the Grange Co., Modesto, and 
Bob Campbell, Anderson-Smith Mill- 
ing Co., San Francisco. 

University representatives on the 
committee include Dr. D. E. Jasper, 
dean of veterinary sciences; Dr. J. H. 
Meyer, department of animal hus- 
bandry, and Dr. C. R. Grau, depart- 
ment of poultry husbandry, all of the 
Davis campus. 

A general program was established, 
and invitations to proposed speakers 
on animal nutrition and feeding prob- 
lems were to be mailed. 








198 SHIPMAN ROAD e 


Squealer Feed Co. 


Names Nutritionist 


HARLAN, IOWA—Squealer Feed 
Co., Harlan, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Sheldon Howerter as 
nutritionist. Gaige R. Walters, vice 
president, said Mr. 
Howerter has been 
placed in charge 
of the firm’s feed 
formulations, reg- 
istrations, experi- 
_ ment and research 
* and call depart- 
ment. 

A graduate of 
the University of 
Illinois with a 

. master’s degree 
Sheldon Howerter jin nutrition, Mr. 
Howerter was formerly with Dowe’s 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, and with 
the research department of Armour 
& Co. 

“This announcement, coupled with 
the appointment recently of R. W. 
Tallman as sales manager, will al- 
low this firm to better serve the 
feeders of western Iowa,” Mr. Wal- 
ters said. 


Iowa Egg Production 
Shifts Toward North 


AMES, IOWA—lIowa's egg produc- 
tion areas have been undergoing a 
continuous shift toward the north- 
ern portion of the state during the 
past 10 years, according to Paul 
Walther, extension poultryman, at 
Iowa State College. 

Northern Iowa gained two hens 
or pullets per acre of farm land from 
1948-58. Southern Iowa lost 16 hens 
or pullets per acre during the same 
period. The northern Iowa counties 
now have almost four times as many 
hens and pullets as do the southern 
counties. 

Mr. Walther said the greatest con- 
centration in poultry numbers was 
in areas under the influence of one 
or more aggressive hatcherymen, 
feed dealers or egg buyers. 

Development of quality egg-mar- 
keting programs is the most impor- 
tant factor in the growth of cer- 
tain poultry areas, according to Mr. 
Walther. 


Georgia Sees Growth 


In Livestock, Poultry 


ATHENS, GA. — The future of 
Georgia’s agriculture looks like one 
of considerable expansion. Dr. C. C. 
Murray, dean, University of Georgia 
College of Agriculture, recently out- 
lined a program designed to result 
in a $400 million increase in Georgia’s 
farm income by 1965. This program 
was reported in a university “scope 
report” called “What Can Be Done?” 
@ Georgia, which today grows more 
than twice as many broilers as any 
other state has a goal of producing 
400 million broilers in 1965—an in- 
crease of approximately 60% over 
1957’s 261 million. 

@ Egg production goal is 2% billion 
by 1965, nearly double 1957’s produc- 
tion of 1.3 billion. 

@ Georgia’s 1965 turkey goal is 750,- 
000, compared to the 342,000 grown 
in 1957. 

@The state is looking forward to 
producing 1% million head of beef 
cattle by 1965, an increase of 300,000 
over 1957; 2 million hogs, an increase 
of 270,000, and 75,000 sheep, more 
than double the 35,000 grown in 1957. 














Swine Station Planned 


NEW HAMPTON, IOWA — Plans 
to construct a $30,000 swine testing 
station here were announced by di- 
rectors of Northeast Towa Swine 
Testing Station and of Midland Co- 
operatives, Minneapolis. Plans call 
for the station to be operating by 
Sept. 1. Midland will finance, con- 
struct and operate the station. It will 
be available to breeders from Iowa. 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 





JERSEY VILLE, ILL. 


Beef Conference 
Set at Purdue 
For Oct. 19-20 


WASHINGTON — A conference is 
to be held at Purdue University Oct. 
19-20 under joint auspices of the Agri- 
cultural Research Institute and agri- 
cultural buard of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences—National Research 
Council, for the purpose of guiding 
research to provide the quantity and 
quality of beef needed for future 
population. 

The conference, under the general 
chairmanship of Dr. Roland M. Beth- 
ke, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, will 
center around three sessions devoted 
to the beef wanted, how to identify 
it and how to produce it economically. 

Attendance will be by invitation 
and will be limited to approximately 
500, ARI officials said. 

The first session will be concerned 
with such subjects as: 

(1) “Beef in the American Diet”— 
What we know about beef and past, 
present, and future consumption in 
relation to other sources of animal 
protein. 

(2) “Changing Patterns in Beef 
Utilization and Distribution”—Trade 
utilization and geographic distribution 
in relation to quality, weights, pro- 
portion of fresh beef and processed 
beef. 

(3) “Evaluation of Consumer Pref- 
erence Studies.” 

(4) “Beef for Family Use”—Fac- 
tors affecting consumer selection; 
cuts to fit family conditions, and 
changes in home preparation of beef. 

The second session will include sub- 
jects such as: 

(1) “Factors Indicative of Quality 
in Beef and Their Measurement”— 
Physical, chemical, panel (methodol- 
ogy) tests, maturity, condition and 
marbling as measures of quality. 

(2) “Grades and Standards”—Their 
evolution and application. 

(3) “Relationships between Quali- 
ty, Grades and Standards”—Quality 
as measured by laboratory techniques. 

(4) “Economic Impact of Identified 
Beef in the Market Place”—The ef- 
fect of identified beef on supply and 
demand in a changing marketing pat- 
tern. 

The third session will be concerned 
with such subjects as: 

(1) “Type and Quality In Live Ani- 
mal and Carcass Values”—Charac- 
teristics of live animal affecting rate 
of gain, cut out and quality of beef, 
slaughter and carcass grade relation- 
ship; show vs. commercial standards. 

(2) “Genetic Aspects of Production 
Efficiency”—Hybridization, heritabil- 
ity of rate of gain, fertility factors, 
rib-eye area and type. 

(3) “Physiological Factors Affect- 
ing Production Efficiency’—Feed ad- 
ditives, control of reproductive cycle 
and heat tolerance. 

(4) “Nutritional Factors Affecting 
Production Efficiency’—Trend in in- 
creased efficiency of feed utilization, 
relationship of degree of finish to ef- 
ficiency of feed utilization, relation 
of age to efficiency, within-breed type 
and efficiency of feed utilization. 

(5) “Management Systems and 
Production Efficiency” — Changing 
pattern in management, effect of 
scale and integration. 


Committee Members 

Members of the organizing commit- 
tee are A. O. Rhoad, chairman; T. C. 
Byerly, O. W. Hermann, D. M. Doty, 
Gladys Vail, John H. Guthrie, Car! F. 
Neuman, Arval L. Erikson, C. B. Cox, 
H. H. Stonaker and H. H. Cole. The 
conference is to be supported by 
grants to National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council 
from industry and interested groups. 

Further information can be ob- 
tained from Dr. Rhoad, Kingsville, 
Texas; Mr. Cox, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., or LeRoy Voris, exec- 
utive secretary, Agricultural Research 
Institute, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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INCREASE 
GAI tv ew with Higher Dicalcium 


Phosphate Levels 


Feeding Trials Prove Benefits 


Rations supplemented with higher dicalcium phosphate levels produced faster live- 
weight gains and more efficient feed utilization in a series of cattle feeding tests at 


State Agricultural Experiment Stations. 


lowa State’ 


Tests conducted by Iowa State College research- 
ers indicate cattle receiving higher dicalcium 
phosphate rations graded higher at slaughter 
and returned greater margins over feed costs. 
The Iowa State report concludes. ..in some cases 
a higher level of total ration phosphorus, pos- 
sibly as high as 0.3 percent, may well be needed. 


Purdue 


According to a study conducted by Purdue 
University researchers, raising the phosphorus 
level in a corn-soy ration from 0.30 to 0.45 per- 
cent improved rate of gain 29% and feed effi- 
ciency 6.6% when fed to growing swine on la- 
dino pasture. A further increase in phosphorus 
to 0.60% improved feed efficiency 5.7%, but 
failed to stimulate gains further. Several pigs 
on the corn-soy basal ration exhibited border- 
line phosphorus deficiency symptoms. 


South Carolina® 


An animal! deficient in phosphorus from either 
hereditary genetic defects, or because of prior 
consumption of a low phosphorus ration may 
bloat, regardless of the level of nutrition in the 
feed crop. Therefore, a critical phosphorus de- 
ficiency in ruminants should be corrected 
through feeding of dicalcium phosphate or other 
mineral phosphates or by feeding high phos- 
phorus concentrated feeds prior to being placed 
on luscious legume pastures. 


Texas* 

In feeding trials on the King Ranch in Texas, 
cows fed supplemental phosphorus weaned 39% 
more calves, averaging 50 pounds more weight 
per calf. In addition, feed lot operators in the 
Southwest have discovered that higher phos- 
phorus levels result in faster gains. 


Use more Coronet Granular DIKAL in your feeds 


Coronet DIKAL is all biologically usable phos- 
phorus, available to both plant (rumen bacterial 
micro-organisms) and animal life and highly 
palatable to both poultry and livestock. Coronet 
Granular DIKAL is easy to handle, flows freely, 


1. Different Kinds and Amounts of Phosphorus in Fattening 
Cattle Rations— Agricultural Extension Service, A. H. 
Leaflet 209; Wise Burroughs, Arthur Raun, Edmund 
Cheng, C. C. Culbertson, Iowa State College. 

2. Phosphorus and Protein Levels for Growing-Finishing 
Swine on Legume Pasture—C. E. Jordan, J. H. Conrad, 
M. P. Plumiee; W. M. Beeson, A. H. 215, Purdue University. 


disperses evenly and eliminates annoying dust, 
From Texas City, the only feed grade dicalcium 
production point west of the Mississippi River, 
you receive faster, more dependable service. 


3. Relation of Phosphorus Deficiency to Acute Bloat in 
Ruminants—H. P. Cooper, 69th Annual Report, South 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Clemson, S. C., 
May, 1957. 

4. Methods of Supplying Phosphorus to Range Cattle in 
South Texas—Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, Bul- 
letin 773; E. B. Reynolds, J. M. Jones, H. H. Jones, J. F 
Fudge and R. J. Kleberg, Jr. 


Let us figure the cost of Coronet Granular DIKAL delivered to your plant 


Ww Coronet...50 years of research... quality control... service 


IKAL CORONET PHOSPHATE COMPANY 
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A Division of Smith-Douglass Company, Inc. pee dy 
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how are you 


Low level yearling heifers at the end of the first winter treatment. These heif- 
ers lost 48 Ib. from fall to spring, yet continued to make some skeletal growth. 


fixed for 


Shellibuilder 


pure crushed reef oyster shell? 


Effect of Plane of Nutrition on 
Performance of Beef Cows 


Shelibulider Company, Melrose Bidg., Hou 





MOORSPEED 


INCREASES OUTPUT WITH 
NEW DUAL ROLL DRIVE! 


Better feed conversion! Full retention of grain 
in ration! Replacement of original grain mois- 
ture for higher profits! These can be yours with 
a Moorspeed Feed Grain Roller Mill . . . now 
with a choice of drive! The new Dual Roll Drive 
or the Single Roll Drive. Superior for all grain 
milling needs, Moorspeed with Dual Roll Drive 
is particularly effective for rolling corn, milo, 
sorghums, as well as barley, oats, and wheat. 
So consult Moore about Feed Grain Mills. Our 
new design, superior construction, and econom- 
ical operation assure full return on every feed 
dollar! 


Moorspeed Dual Roll Drive is optional on new 
mills. It has been specially designed for conveni- 
ent conversion of mills now in use. Installation 
is so easy it can be done locally with simple 
drawings and template furnished free as an in- 
Stallation aid from Moore. 


Moorspeed Feed Grain 
Roller Mill showing new 
Dual Roll Drive. Protective 
guard was removed for 
photograph. 


Moorspeed Feed Grain 
Roller Mills Lead the Field! 


Rigid, maintenance-free construction + Solid, 


deep chill iron rolls +» New, higher capacity self-aligning 
spherical roller bearings + Fast, accurate, easy roll adjustment + Manual throwout 
lever with lever lock + Higher steaming capacity. 


—_—_— 


Foot of 
Adeline St., 
Oakland 23, 

California 
Higate 4-3919 


By Dr. L. S. Pope 


Animal Husbandry Department 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Beef cattle supplements make up a 
significant part of the formula feed 
output in many areas. Most of this is 
purchased by the producer to bal- 
ance out deficiencies in poor quality 
roughage, which is usually the basic 
part of the winter ration. The needs 
of certain classes of cattle, such as 
weaner calves, for protein and energy 
have been well established. In con- 
trast, the requirements for growing 
heifers or mature brood cows have 
received much less attention. 

Current standards for beef heifers 
call for liberal feeding during the 
winter in order to promote maximum 
growth and development, and to avoid 
stunting, poor calf crops and light 
“doggy” calves at weaning. The high 
cost of rations which permit rapid 
growth are believed to be justified by 
earlier maturity, larger mature size, 
increased performance and a longer 
life span. Little allowance is made for 
the ability of cattle to recover from 
poor winter rations on lush summer 
pasture, 

The concept of “maximum nutri- 
tion” for the female may have merit 
in species which grow and develop 
rapidly, and where concentrates make 
up the ration. Beef cows, however, 
exist only to produce a live calf and 
suckle it for a short time. The opti- 
mum plane of nutrition from an in- 
dustry standpoint must consider the 
lifetime performance of the female. 
Few studies of a long-time nature 
have been conducted to date. 

Other Species 

Research with other species pro- 
vides some interesting comparisons. 
Over 40 years ago, Osborne and 
Mendel (1) observed that rats starved 
for long periods could recover in body 
size. Female rats could subsist on 
poor diets for long periods and then 
apparently recover and _ reproduce 
normally. McCay (2) noted an in- 
crease in longevity in rats fed re- 
stricted diets. Fuller (3) and Singsen 
et al. (4) have recently reviewed the 
pros and cons of restricted feeding of 
pullets for flock replacements and 


broiler-type breeding hens. Mayer (5) 


| has recently reviewed the human 


health aspects of obesity—a problem 
termed “one of the most serious pub- 
lic health problems facing western 
societies.” 

Research with many species seems 


| to fit the same general pattern. Wis- 
| consin researchers have shown that 


| 





limited feeding of gilts (6) or ewes 
(7) may decrease ovulation rate, but 
enhance embryo survival during the 
first few weeks after conception. 

Reid et al. (8) at Cornell have 
shown that dairy heifers reared on 
rations supplying 65, 100 and 140% of 
Morrison’s allowances showed little 
difference in milk production when 
all were fed liberally after calving. 
Despite wide differences in body 
weight at parturition, and a longer 
time to-reach sexual maturity, poorly 
fed heifers tended to recover in body 
size when feed was again abundant. 
At Tennessee, Swanson et al. (9), 
working with identical dairy twins, 
found that the twin fed excessively 
during growth gave less milk during 
lactation than the normally fed twin. 
In later research (10), heifers fed re- 
stricted rations during growth were 
decidedly smaller at parturition and 
had more difficulty at first calving, 
but tended to produce nearly as much 
milk as those fed more liberally. Thus 
sexual maturity and growth rate may 
be affected by low feed levels, but 
milk production depends more on nu- 
trients available during lactation. 
While differing in some respects, re- 
search with a number of species has 
failed to indicate that “low level” 
feeding is detrimental to fertility, or 
life span. 

Beef Cattle 

Beef cattle may be more affected 
by high planes of nutrition than other 
species because they have been se- 
lected for centuries for ability to ac- 
cumulate large excesses of body fat. 
Moreover, they produce a relatively 
small fetus and are poor producers, as 
shown by Arkansas tests (11) on milk 
production of beef cows. Under range 


wm DRY DOCK 


Reid-Strutt Company, Inc. Reid-Strutt Company, Inc. Halverson Corrugating Works ‘out, Waldron & Company, inc. 
1015 S.E. Stark St. N. 8 Lee Street 232 Lucy Avenue Logan Street 
Portiand, Oregon Spokane, Washington Sait Lake City, Utah Muncy, Pennsylvania 


1 Send inquiries to nearest dealer or Moore Dry Dock Co., Adeline St., Oakland, Calif. 





L J Please send free information on NAME 
Moorspeed Feed Grain Roller Mills. 
No obligation, of course. ADORESS 


C J Please send conversion information CITY 
on new Dual Roll Drive 


for existing Moorspeed Mills. STATE Yearling heifers wintered at the very high level to make maximum gains 


during the first winter (280 Ib. each). Much of this advantage in condition 
is lost by fall. 
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Wa Life HELPS YOU BOTH WAYS... 


TLH 7s 


TO MAKE 
QUALITY 
FEEDS 








TO BOOST 
FEED 
Two-year-old heifers at the end of the second winter at the low level treat- SALES 
ment. Calving at two years of age, they lost 243 Ib. from fall to spring. Time 
of calving has been delayed and weaning weights reduced by limited feeding 


during growth and pregnancy. 


conditions beef heifers tend to calve 
at a later age than dairy heifers 
Management practices vary from 
farms or purebred herds where heif- 
ers are fed to develop rapidly, to 
range conditions where long periods 


of slow growth or weight loss during | 


the winter may occur. Such weight 
losses may be fully recovered on sum- 
mer grass. The question here is 


might pay. 

Beef females may be most sensitive 
to periods of low feed intake or un- 
dernutrition during (a) the period 
from weaning to first conception 
when growth is most rapid, (b) while 
producing the first and second calves, 
and (c) as a mature cow where suc- 


| somewhat 
whether or not more liberal feeding | 


and something about its composition 
at any given point. From this, it ap- 


pears that the animal body grows in | 


segments, so to speak. The four major 
body tissues—nervous, skeletal, lean 
and fat—develop at different inten- 
sities, and in the above order of prior- 
ity for available nutrients. During 
weight loss, the tissues regress in 
the reverse order, with 
skeletal and nervous tissues least af- 
fected. 
Two Concepts 

Two concepts of beef cattle growth 
have been advanced during the past 
quarter-century. Guilbert et al. (13) 
at California described the beneficial 
effects of “continuous growth.” By 


FIGURE 1. Winter gain and spring body size of heifers as affected 
by low vs. high level feeding. 
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| Yj, 
5 
Winter Gain 
(1b.) 


cessive periods of weight loss might 
affect percent calf crop, weaning 
weight or life span. Within each 


phase, the over-all effects of liberal | 


vs. poor feed supplies must be weigh- 
ed against expected returns and rela- 
tive costs of winter and summer ra- 
tions. 

Considering the period of growth 
and development of the beef heifer, 
extensive British research, as review- 
ed by Hammond (12), and studies at 
Minnesota, Missouri and elsewhere 
give us much basic information on 
how the body grows and develops, 


| dition, 





At Hooks 
(in.) 


supplementing weaner calves during 
the period of short range feed supply, 
these workers were able to show that 
small amounts of additional feed 
would allow continuation of growth, 
thus cutting down on the time re- 
quired to reach market weight or con- 
and thereby reducing the 
“overhead” cost of maintenance. Less 
TDN was required to produce the 
final product. 

Later, USDA workers (Winchester 
et al., 14) used numerous sets of 


identical twin calves to study the pos- | 


sibility of “interrupted growth.” One 
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Each standard Batch 
plug controls up to 10 
ingredients, 3 scales 


Sealed for privacy 
no dials to reset—no 
operator error 


Quickly and easily 
adjusted to accurate 
settings 


o Inserting Batchplug 
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new formula instantly 
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Two-year-old heifers after two successive winters on a very high level of 
nutrition. Actually gaining in body weight (182 Ib.) while bearing their first 
calves, these heifers have produced fewer live calves than low level females. 











The Howe BATCHPLUG* cuts panel and circuit costs— 
puts automatic batching in everybody's reach! Simple, 
rugged, easily set for any formula up to 10 ingredients. 
An exclusive Howe development! *Pat. pending. 
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TABLE 1. Weight Gains of Beef Heifers Wintered at Different Levels. 


Winter feed level 
Number heifers per lot 
Average weights (ib.)— 

Initial (Fall, 1957) 

Winter gain 

Summer gain 

Bred yearlings (Fall, 
{ib.) 


1958) 

Net yearly gain 

Supplemental winter feed (ib./day)— 
Cottonseed meal 


Ground milo ..... 
65% concentrate mix 


Low Moderate High Very high 
15 15 15 15 


459 
135 
255 
846 849 


389 390 


2.0 2.5 
14 4.2 
20.9 


*Average of entire winter. Heifers received only | ib. cottonseed meal for a short period in 


mid-winter. 


member of each pair was fed to make 
rapid gains; the other limited to gain 
little or nothing for a 6-month inter- 
val. Following this period, both twins 
were fattened to approximately the 
same weight and condition. Although 
more time was required for the re- 
tarded twins, they demonstrated a 
remarkable ability to recover and 
high efficiency of feed conversion. 
When the entire experimental period 
was considered, TDN per pound of 





gain varied only slightly between the 
two twins treated differently. Carcass 
composition was essentially the same 
when slaughtered at about the same 
weight. 

With the growing and developing 
heifer, low levels of wintering might 
be recovered on cheap summer grass 
and such a practice would be desirable 
if mature size, time of conception, 
percent calf crop and weaning weight 
of calves are not affected. 





TABLE 2. Fhst Calving Performance of Two-Year-Old Heifers (Summary of 3 trials). 


Supplemental feed level 

Number heifers 
Average weights (ib.) 

Fail—i'2 years of age 

Winter gain 

Summer gain 

Fall—2'2 years of age . 
Calving difficulty score* 
Average calving date 
Calf crop weaned (%) 
Average birth weight (ib.)+ 


Average weaning weight (ib.)¢ .............+- 
Total feed cost per heifer at 2/2 years (dollars) .... 


Moderate High 
43 43 


844 
44 
150 
950 
2.8 
2/28 
78.6 
72 


47.87 66.5! 


*|<normal birth unassisted, 7—difficult birth with both heifer and calf lost 
*Birth weights corrected for sex, weaning weights corrected for age and sex 


In the fall of 1948, a series of stu- 
dies with beef females were under- 
taken at the Oklahoma station (15, 
16). Starting with spring-dropped 
heifer calves at about 7-8 months of 
age, different feeding levels were 
practiced during successive winters, 
allowing the females to make what- 
ever recovery was possible on good 
summer pasture. The cattle grazed 
bluestem pastures, year-long, with 











Thermy* says: 
“I'll let you know the 
exact condition of 
your grain —any 


time you ask 


Insect invasion, mold or moisture action, and top 
sweating are reported to you the moment they occur, 
when you have a Hot Spot Detector Temperature 


System on the job. 


That is because Hot Spot gives accurate measurement 
of temperature throughout the mass, immediately 
alert to warn you where and when danger threatens. 
Hot Spot Detector temperature knowledge lets you 
control the condition of your grain and eliminates 
guesswork, needless risk, and costly losses. 


Write today for the complete Hot Spot profit making 


story. 


ted 


* Thermy means “Thermocouple” — the amazing heart of Hot 
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supplemental! feed from late October 
to mid-April each year. All females 
were pasture mated from May to 
August, so that calving was largely 
accomplished in February and March. 
Ample pasture was made available 
throughout the year so that lack of 
sufficient forage would not be a com- 
plicating factor. 

Essentially, three wintering levels 
have been practiced: Low (1.0 Ib. or 
less of cottonseed meal pellets per 
head daily), Moderate (2.5 lb. cot- 
tonseed meal), or High (2.5 Ib. cotton- 
seed meal plus 3 Ib. grain). Some 
variation in these feed levels has 
been made as the trials progressed to 
produce the desired amount of win- 
ter gain or loss. To date, over 500 
females have been involved in these 
studies, including tests with fall- 
calving cows and identical twin heif- 
ers. Most heifers were bred to calve 
first as two-year-olds. 

The effects of low wintering re- 
gimes have been most severe on the 
growing and _ developing heifers. 
Though actually losing in body weight 
from fall to spring, weaner heifers 
have continued to grow skeletally, a 
phenomenon observed earlier by sev- 
eral workers. Body measurements 
taken at 6-month intervals show that 
wide differences in weight gain during 
the winter have little effect on height, 
and only a slight effect on length and 


| width. The latter are known to be 
| slower developing parts of the skeletal 


system, and thus more sensitive to 
nutritional levels. A typical picture of 
winter gain as it affects skeletal de- 
velopment among a group of heifer 
calves is shown in Figure 1. 
“Remarkable Recovery” 

With ample summer pasture, re- 
markable recovery has been possible 
among poorly wintered heifers. Data 
shown in Table 1 are typical of the 
results noted in several trials. Here 
comparable groups of weaner heifer 
calves were fed different amounts of 
supplement so as to gain very little 
(low level) vs. moderately, rapidly or 
as fast as possible. Differences of 245 
lb. in spring weight between low and 
very high level heifers were reduced 


| to only 92 lb. by fall. Winter gains 


may be largely a matter of lean and 
fat tissue development at the higher 
feeding levels, and may be largely re- 
covered during the subsequent graz- 
ing season. 

What is the effect of these differ- 
ences in growth on calving perform- 
ance in young heifers? Table 2 
shows a summary of 3 trials in which 
heifers were wintered for two con- 
secutive years at low, moderate and 
high levels. Winter weight losses 
while pregnant and calving as two- 
year-olds were directly related to the 
amount of supplement fed. Average 
calving date was delayed for low and 


moderate level heifers, a reflection of 
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TABLE 3. Performance of Beef Cows Wintered at Different Levels (10'/2-year summary). 


——Low. 


| Ib. C.S. meal 


Supplement fed 


Number started on test, 1948 


Number remaining, May, 1959 
Average winter weight change (ib.)— 
Ist winter rer 
2nd to Sth winters 
6th to lith winters .. 
Mature weight, Fall, 1957 (ib.) 
Average calving date, March 
Calf crop weaned (%)* 
Average weaning weight (ib.)+ 
Cow cost per cwt 


calf weaned (dollars) 


—High 
—Moderate— 2.5 ib. C.S. meal 
2.5 Ib. C.S. meal + 3 Ib. oats 


30 30 
21 18 


+88 
—92 


+59 

—ii9 
—I!3! —109 
1118 tel 
8 7 

87.4 86.7 
477 48! 


7.28 10.70 


*Based on cows exposed to bull each year and calves weaned following year 
+Corrected for age (210-day equivalent) and sex 


their nutritional condition when ex- 
posed to the bull. There was little 


difference in conception rate, but a | 
lower percent calf crop weaned for | 


heifers on the low level. While diffi- 


culty at first calving due to winter | 
feed level varied among the trials, in | 


one trial rather severe losses were en- 
countered at the low level. However, 
birth weights were significantly re- 


calf crop weaned, which include data 


| 


for 8 or 9 calf crops. This has been | 


94.3, 87.4 and 86.7% for low, medium 
and high levels, respectively. 

No significant trends have been 
noted in calf weaning weights as af- 
fected by winter treatment of the 
dam. Under the conditions of this 
study, the cows were re-bred on lush 
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TABLE 4. Performance of Fall-Calving Cows Wintered ot Different Levels 
(4-year summary) 


Supplementa! feed level* 
Total number of cows 
Average winter weight change | 
Average summer gain (ib.) 
Calf crop weaned (%) 
Average weaning weight (ib.)+ 
Total feed cost per cow-calf unit 
Return over feed cost 


dollars 
(dollars) 
*Low 
milo. Creep-fed calves consumed about 880 Ib 
*Corrected for age (260 days) and sex 


ception rates were not lowered by 
poor winter feeding. When the actual 
pounds of calf produced (weaning 

% calf crop at each level) are con- 
sidered in light of feed cost of the 
cow, the cost has been 49% greater 
for the mediums, and 96% more for 
the highs than for the low level cows 


Factors to Consider 


In evaluating these data, certain 
factors must be considered. In all 


Control 


—245 
218 


469 


level cows received |'2 Ib. C.S. meal 


Hi gh———— 
Calves Calves 
creep-fed Control creep-fed 
69 62 “9 “? 
—29! —225 —239 
246 203 218 
63.8 av.4 69.6 
556 56 568 
33.07 $8.17 $3.2! 77.97 
68.4! 66.08 60.9! 49.42 
high levels 2% Ib. C.S. meal + 3 Ib. corn or 


Low. 


86.2 


feed each 


ample, though of poor quality and low 
protein content during the winter 
Under drouth conditions or on sparse 
range, more supplemental feed than 
used here would be necessary. Low 
level cows appeared to be better 
“rustlers” and grazed more actively 
than high level cows, whose nutrients 
were supplied largely by supplemental 
feed. No specific mineral or vitamin A 
deficiencies were believed to compli- 


cate these tests 


duced by low feed levels, thus tending | spring and summer pasture; thus con- | trials, native grass pasture has been (Turn to NUTRITION, page 95) 
to compensate somewhat for reduced 
size of the heifer. Weaning weights 
were directly related to the plane of 
nutrition of the heifer during the two 
previous winters. However, when feed | 
costs were considered, low and mod- 
erately wintered heifers produced 100 
lb. of calf at weaning at cheaper cost 
than high level females. 

These heifers have continued on 
test, returning to their designated 
feed levels each winter. It has been 
apparent that as the heifers approach- 
ed mature size, effects of different 
amounts of winter supplement be- 
come less detrimental. Low level heif- 
ers require longer to reach mature 
body size, but are only slightly small- 
er at maturity than those fed more 
liberally each winter. The effect on 
weaning weight of calves tends to dis- 
appear 





Breezy* says: 
“I can control 
moisture action 


with engineered aeration!” 


Successive Years 

What about successive levels of 
wintering on the performance of ma- 
ture cows, and their lifetime useful- 
ness in the herd? Data covering 11 
years have now been obtained with a 
group of 90 cows which were started 
on test in the fall of 1948 as heifer 
calves. A brief summary of essential 
information is shown in Table 3. 

Winter gains as heifer calves were 
directly proportional to the level of 
supplement fed, as were losses as 
young, pregnant heifers and mature 
cows. Summer gains tended to com- 
pensate for winter performance, so 
that at maturity there was little dif- 
ference in body weights among the 
cows treated differently in the winter. 
Measurements of skeletal size indi- 
cate that poorly fed heifers took long- 
er to reach maturity. The adverse ef- | 
fect of poor winter feeding in delay- 
ing calving tended to disappear after we 
maturity. reducing hazardous over-heating, mold and insect activity. neers satin 

Two items of interest have develop- ag 
ed from this project. One is survival pond t 
of cows in this herd. Here, the only Deep bins 
basis for removal of cows has been 
failure to calve or raise a calf for two 
successive years, or for disease or 
death loss. After 11 consecutive win- 
ters on test, of 30 cows which started 
each test group at low, medium and 
high levels, there remain 27, 21 and 
18, respectively. One of the major 
reasons for greater loss of cows on 
the high level has been failure to con- 
ceive or raise a calf for two consecu- 
tive years 

Another 
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Controlled circulation of air through a stored grain mass pro- 


° ‘ : Notes from Breezy's Aeration Handbook 
vides more uniform grain temperatures and moistures, thus 


“Fans for grain aeration may be either 
gal or propellor type, but the 
with regerd to air 
nus! corres 


stics 
static pressure 
the requirements of the system 


req 


Hot Spot Engineered Aeration Systems are tailor-made for each 
individual installation — insuring maximum efficiency and con- 
trol of air circulation. 


yire much h gher pres- 


sures for a specified air flow rate in 


cubic tee 


© 


t per minute (cfm) per bushel 


An importent 


eeration systems 


factor in 
design 
s the selection of fans to 
the 


provide desired air 


volume at the 


static 


Be safe and sure — employ “Thermy” to warn when danger required 
threatens — keep “Breezy” ready to go into action when 


“Thermy” cries DANGER! 


pressure. For ex 
ample 1/10 cfm per 
bushel 30 feet 
depth of wheat requires 
2.2 inches of water static 
10 cfm 
80 feet 
16.0 


through 


pressure while | 
per bushel for 
depth reauires 
nches pressure 


Write today for the complete Hot Spof Engineered” Aeration 
story. 
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outer edge and drop out of the stream 
of water. 

Prof. Jedele recommends one wa- 
terer for every 25 hogs, one feeder 
hole for every four hogs for normal 
feeding and one feeder hole for each 
hog on limited feeding. 


+ 
Bulk Bin Planning 


Several points which should be kept 
in mind before a bulk bin is actually 
~* gcomemammamg Ee are ; | constructed were noted recently by 

. Prof. A. V. Krewatch, University of 

Maryland College of Agriculture. 
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IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 











; d In determining the size of bins to ) 
Pasture and Silage peng toch pene as | Pigs for each pen seem to work best. | build, at least four different factors 
, e restin - high- i : , ; . 

ite teem eetehiieed tn teste with pel: ~ = Fence ree i Brcenare a For high-pressure cleaning with should be considered: Amount of feed 












dairy cows at the Georgia Agricul- hog-feeding designs have shown that water, the concrete floor of the dung- | od . day se week, interval of feed 

tural Experiment Station that a small hogs will drop most of their manure | ing area should slope one half inch ; ivery or ae =e of feed, size 

amount of pasture with all-grass si- | outside the resting area if they are | per foot and should have a uniform, Geile adh einndin pot Ah ge i. 

2: a a coger eg rm forced to move out for their feed. | dense finish with a non-slip surface. vide for emergencies . 

bs ne fas it aq, 18 4 . . . P 

Pe Sauliiean aakuunetion He says the farthest side of the | A rough surface hinders washing. He He says the economical size of de- 

_— . resting area should be within 12 ft. advises designing the floor so that livery in specific localities may deter- 
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Second-Year Layers 


This season's low egg prices may 
influence some producers to carry 
old hens another year instead of 
starting a new group of replacement 
pullets. But this practice is questioned 
by S. L. Davis, extension poultry spe- 
cialist, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, who notes that second-year lay- 
ers are not always profitable. 

He says old hens usually lay 20-30% 
fewer eggs during their second year 
than pullets and they eat about a 
third more feed for each dozen eggs 
produced. Also, old hens often are 
carriers of poultry diseases and are | 
more susceptible to diseases during | 
their second production year. 

In comparing the feed cost of car- 
rying old hens through a molt with 
the cost of a replacement pullet, | 
about the only difference is the chick | 
cost of the pullet. This is easily offset 
by the increased production of the | 
pullet flock. “For actual profit,” Mr. 
Davis says, “you will usually find that 
pullets will make the most money.” 


7 
Room for Beef Expansion 


There’s more room for expansion in 
beef cattle between now and 1975 
than for any other class of livestock 
in the opinion of Prof. H._G. Route, 
University of Minnesota extension 
economist 

The need for beef in 15 years will 
be 50% greater than it is now be- 
cause of population growth. In actual 
numbers, according to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates, there a — 
will need to be about 108 million = - nS ay "4 
head of beef cattle on U.S. farms by ——— MT NS ka 5 
1965 and 127 million by 1975 to meet a Oe ne ; 
food demands. On Jan. 1 of this year Sith % : 
the number was 97 million. 


. 
Automatic Hog-Feeding 


A roof over an automatic swine- 
finishing system is a wise investment. 
Researchers at the University of IIli- 
nois point out that shelter keeps ice 
off the floor in winter and shades the 
animals in summer. 

Prof. D. G. Jedele, extension agri- 
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amount of feed fed each day or the 
interval of delivery. Some feed deal- 
ers insist on making a complete load 
delivery, which in some cases is as 
much as six tons. This may also mean 
a price reduction. 

The safety margin provided for 
emergencies such as non-delivery due 
to bad weather, exhausted supply, 
mechanical failure and others should 
require at least 30% additional bin 
capacity, according to Prof. Kre- 
watch. 

Bin volume required for different 
types of feeds and grains varies wide- 
ly, Prof. Krewatch states. The re- 
quirement for dairy feed is approxi- 
mately 80 cu. ft. for a ton of feed, 
while a space of only 40 cu. ft. is 
needed for storage of one ton of 
wheat. 


Sf 
Pipeline Milk Meter 


Good results have been obtained in 
tests on an automatic meter in a 
pipeline milking system, and it looks 


| 
| 
| 





like record-keeping dairymen may be 
able to run milk from the milkers in 
the stall or parlor directly into the 
bulk tank, thereby saving a lot of 
pail-lifting. 

Testing the meter is the Ontario 
Agricultural College, whose dairy de- 
partment head, Dr. D. M. Irvine, says, 
“Weights proved accurate within one 
quarter of a pound in a four-breed 
test, and because the meter is part 
of the milk pipeline, no air or dirt 
can get into the milk during weigh- 
ing.” 

Besides recording milk weight, the 
machine also is equipped with a sam- 
ple cut which gives representations 
of individual fat content. 

The meter, which fits between the 
pipeline and the milker, has four basic 
parts—upper shell, lower shell, bal- 
anced central pan and a recording 
apparatus. Weight is registered by 
the flow of milk in four-ounce inter- 
vals which causes a tipping action of 
the pan. 


Feed Dealers’ Profits 


| Before Taxes Estimated 


SAN FRANCISCO—Retail dealers 
of feed and fuel enjoyed a net profit 
before income taxes last year esti- 
mated at $6.37 for every $100 in gross 
sales, according to Ed Voss, president 
of Associated Business Services, San 
Francisco. 

The estimate is based on tabulations 
from a selected national sample of 
firms made by Mr. Voss and his asso- 
ciates in the Accounting Corporation 
of America. The figures were pub- 
lished last week in the Barometer of 
Small Business for 1958, published by 
the ACA. The research covers firms 
doing an average annual gross volume 
of $50,000 to $100,000 in sales. 

According to Mr. Voss, the feed and 
fuel dealers realized a gross profit of 
$16.69, and the cost of sales averaged 
$83.31. The average firm’s individual 
breakdown of costs ran as follows: 
Fixed expenses, totaling $3.78, were 
broken down as: Rent, 75¢; utilities, 





GIANT bins 


THE SAFEST LOW-COST BIN 


STORAGE YOU CAN BUY 


Butler Giant Bins are tops for storage . . . from 
18 feet to a giant 36 feet in diameter . . . and 
stand up to 40 feet high at the eave! The big- 
gest Butler bin holds over 36,000 bushels. 


Buy lowest-cost storage from Butler . . . Store 
grain safe from weather, fire, infestation— 
at a cost-per-bushel no other bin storage can 
match. Butler Giant Bins are easy to aerate, 
easy to fumigate, easy to clean and maintain. 
Any size can be offered with automatic 
handling equipment, too! 

Choose any size combination . . . Butler Giant 
Bins come in a wide range of sizes. This lets 
you build storage to fit your specific needs. 
It’s easy to segregate, condition and store 
various types and grades of grain. Hotspots 
can be controlled by moving only a few hun- 
dred bushels, instead of many thousands. 





Capacity* 
(bushels) 


Diameter Height 


(eave) 





21 18'8” 5,700 
21 32’ 9,500 
24 16” 6,700 
24 188” 7,700 
24 21/4” 8,700 
24 24” 9,700 | 




















24 32’ 12,700 





24 40’ 15,700 
36 24 22,700 








36 32’ 29,600 
36 40’ 36,400 




















*Maximum capacity is determined by adding grain com- 
paction factor, based on 60# wheat or beans to cubic 
measure, and filling under roof above eave. Compaction 
factor will vary by the test weight, type of grain and depth 
of grain stored. 


Get better Butler construction .. . Butler Giant 
Bins are designed and built of extra-heavy 
galvanized steel to contain the tremendous 
pressures of stored grain. Bin-for-bin and 
bushel-for-bushel, Butler Giant Bins are 
heaviest in the grain bin industry . . . de- 
signed and engineered for safest storage and 
long life. 

Buy Butler versatility . . . Butler Giant Bins 
permit segregated storage at low cost. And, 
because of bolted construction, they can be 
relocated — where and when you want. 


If you need big, low-cost grain storage, get the 
facts on Butler Giant Bins before you spend 
a dime! For complete details fast, contact 
your nearby Butler Dealer, Butler Builder or 
Butler Contractor. Or if you wish, write di- 
rectly to us at the office nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Dept. 402, P.O. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, 
Kansas City 13, Missouri 
902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Mi polis 14, Mi 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 2, South 27th Street and Butler Avenve, 
Richmond 1, California 
Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, 
Dry Cleaning, Oi! Production and Transportation, 
Outdoor Advertising + Metal Buildings 
Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Missouri * Minneopolis, 
Minnesota « Galesburg, Iilinols « Richmond, 
California « Birminghom, Alabome + Houston, Texas 
Burlington, Ontario, Canede 
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Darrel H. Lockwood 


FIRST TRAINEE—Darrel H. Lock- 
wood has joined Western Condensing 
Co., Appleton, Wis., as the first 
trainee of a new sales training pro- 
gram for its feed products division. 
Mr. Lockwood is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota with a Bache- 
lor of Science degree in agriculture. 
Charles F. Martin, director of sales, 
sald the program was activated to 
keep pace with the firm's expanding 
Peebles’ product lines. 





64¢; insurance, 47¢; taxes and li- 
censes, 66¢; interest, 26¢, and depre- 
ciation, $1 

Controllable expenses, totalling 
$6.54, averaged: Labor, $3.01: outside 
labor, 2¢; operating supplies, 52¢; re- 
pairs and maintenance, 49¢: advertis- 
ing, 44¢; car and delivery, $1.08; bad 


| debts, 1¢; administrative and legal. 


41¢, and miscellaneous, 56¢. 
—i 


Building Feed Mill 


LONG GROVE, IOWA-—Construc- 
tion of a bulk feed mixing mill is 
nearing completion here. When fin- 
ished it will serve a 25-mile radius, 
according to Ted and James Driskell, 
builders 

The mill will cost approximately 
$55.000 and will have a total daily 
production capacity of 80 tons. The 
firm will be known as Bulk Feeds 

| Inc 
—_—— 


OPENS FEED STORE 
ORMSBY, MINN Harold Kuehl 
has opened a farm supply store here 
under the name of Kuehl’'s Feed Serv- 
ice in the building formerly occupied 
by Mulso Feed. Mr. Kuehl will handle 
Larro Feeds. He is also raising chick- 
ens for hatcheries. Ray Mulson, who 
| owned Mulso Feed, is confining his 
oneration to a store in Sherburn, 
Minn 
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supplemented diets was 


pyridoxine 
secured which failed to achieve sta- 


the Georgia workers to determine if 
there is a need to add supplemental 
pyridoxine and possibly several other 
so-called “‘minor” water-soluble B-vi- 
tamins to feeds for modern broiler 
| chicks. 

In general, the results so far seem 


The Vitamin B, Requirement of 


Chicks 


@H. L. Fuller and P. E. Kifer, University 
of Georgia, Poultry Science, Vol. 38, No. 2, 
Morch, 1959, pp. 255-260. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 


tistical significance. When other 
“minor” B-vitamins such as para- 
amino benzoic acid, folic acid and ino- 
sitol collectively, or with biotin, or 
with all four, were added to the un- 
supplemented ration, no response was 


Several experiments using both | to indicate that when chicks were fed 
practical type corn-soy rations and | corn-soy basal diets, both in batteries | noted. However, when these four 
“purified’’ Cerelose and Drackett pro- | or large-scale floor pens, a fairly con- | vitamins plus pyridoxine were pres- 
tein diets have been conducted by sistent increase in growth rates in | ent, the chicks were again heavier, 
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but not statistically so. The basal 
corn-soy diet contained approximately 
2.5 mg. of vitamin B, per pound and 
was fed with and without added py- 
ridoxine HCl at the 2 mg. per pound 
rate, in the 23% protein ration at 940 
or 980 productive calorie levels. 

Work with purified rations showed 
that the vitamin B, requirement for 
maximum growth response was ap- 
proximately 1.5 mg. per pound. The 
requirement for maximum hatchabili- 
ty on purified diets for breeder hens 
was at least 2.5 mg. per pound, ac- 
cording to a previous report by Fuller 
and Field (1958). Deficiency symp- 
toms of chicks fed low levels of pyri- 
doxine exhibited typical symptoms as 
characterized by excitability, pros- 
tration and ataxia as early as eight 
days of age, suggesting that there 
was a low level of storage of the vi- 
tamin at time of hatching. 


¢ 


Timely and Worth Noting 


FURADROXYL AS A GROWTH STIMULANT 
IN BROILER DIETS; R. D. Creek, M. Y. Dendy 
and S. W. Hinners, Southern Illinois University, 
Poultry Science, Vol. 38, No. 1, January, 1959, 
pp. 145-148. 

Three trials were conducted to de- 
termine the growth promoting effects, 
tolerance levels and toxicity of a new 
and as yet unapproved nitrofuran 
drug (5-nitro-2-furaldehyde-2-(2 hy- 
droxyethyl) semicarbazone) known as 
Furadroxy]l. 

Feed efficiency and weight gains 
were both improved significantly by 
the addition of Furadroxy! at a level 
of 10-20 gm. per ton to a conventional 
22.5% (calculated) protein broiler 
diet containing 5% added animal fat. 
The improvement in growth rate was 
of the same order as obtained by the 
addition of 10 gm. per ton of Aureo- 
mycin to the same basal diet, with 
feed conversions being improved 
slightly more by the Furadroxy! (non- 
significant). 

The drug could be tolerated in the 
diet up to a level of 200 gm. without 
harmful effects as measured by 
growth—but 400 and 800 gm. levels 
both caused decreased growth rates. 

A slight growth depression result- 
ing from the use of nitrofurazone at 
50 gm. per ton level to the basal diet 
was overcome by adding either 10 gm. 
of Aureomycin or 10-25 gm. per ton 
of Furadroxy] in most groups. 

It should be pointed out that coc- 
cidiosis was not a problem in this 
experiment. It has been previously 
reported that in some cases the addi- 
tion of coccidiostats to a ration used 
in clean environments may result in 
some growth restriction of birds 
(Berg et al 1956). 


atin 


Dr. Siliery'e Sets 


Short Course Dates 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA — Dates 
for the summer series of poultry short 
courses offered by Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 
oratories, Charles City, have been 
announced by the firm. 

The four-day courses, which begin 
at 1 p.m. Monday and continue 
through noon of the following Friday, 
cover poultry management, sanitation, 
disease prevention and control and 
other problems of interest to the poul- 
try industry. Tuition is $15. 

Dates for this summer are: July 
13-17, July 27-31, Aug. 10-14, Aug. 
17-21, Aug. 31-Sept. 4. 
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A sneezing bird starts it. . . 


Chronic respiratory disease (CRD) in chickens 
was first described in 1943 (1) when natural out- 
breaks were observed in laying flocks. The etio- 
logical agent was isolated in embryonated chicken 
eggs and produced a variable mortality pattern 
and a diverse pathologic picture. The disease was 
reproducible in young chicks and mature birds 
when inoculated either with the egg-propagated 
agent or with the material obtained from naturally 
infected chickens. The cause of this specific dis- 
ease entity was described as virus-like in nature 

Later reports of propagation of various field 
stains in embryonated eggs revealed that lesions 
produced in embryos were not as consistent in 
character as hemorrhages of the amnionic and 
yolk sac membranes. 

Turkeys were found equally or more suscepti- 
ble than chickens to the CRD agent under lab- 
oratory conditions. Comparative studies of CRD 
agent and the agent isolated from infectious sinu- 
sitis in turkeys revealed that the two agents 
appeared indistinguishable as determined by em- 
bryo, chicken and turkey inoculation. 

Severity of the disease is influenced by climatic 
conditions. Frequently the symptoms were re- 
ported as appearing after exposure of the birds to 
either Newcastle disease or infectious bronchitis 
vaccines. 

Natural outbreaks of the disease were readily 
identified by bird and embryo inoculation tests. 
Egg transmission of the agent among commercial 
flocks also was observed. Later it was demon- 
strated that egg transmission of the agent may be 
the primary source of infection for natural out- 
breaks of the disease (1). 

Vaccination for infectious (1) bronchitis and 
Newcastle disease was not directly incriminated 
in this study as a stress phenomenon in precipi- 
tating CRD or increasing its severity in a flock. 
A higher incidence of CRD outbreaks among sup- 
ply flocks produced by certain hatcheries was ob- 
served. 

Later it was demonstrated that the spread 
of CRD could be attributed to egg transmission of 
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Chronic Respiratory Disease of poultry 


the agent. Other reports have also contributed to 
the knowledge that CRD may be egg-borne 
Asolation of the CRD agent was first reported 
from Canada in 1951 (2). The disease was de- 
scribed as having a slow insidious onset accom- 
panied by ill-defined respiratory symptoms. A 
virus has also been isolated which has been asso- 
ciated with the etiology of CRD (3). And at a 
later date the same workers claimed that PPLO is 























only part of the etiological complex of CRD and 
that almost all clinical cases of CRD are accom- 
panied by PPLO infection, but the conuverse is not 
necessarily true. 


It costs $25 million... 


Economic importance of CRD 
poultry has been emphasized repeatedly (4) 


infection of 
The 


Infectious sinusitis of turkeys. Top row: caseated unilateral sinusitis with extensive eye damage; bottom left: 
moderate unilateral sinusitis; center and right are of the same head, center, moderated biloteral sinusitis, right, 
lateral view of turkey showing encrustation and edema of the eye. 
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disease has been diagnosed in most of the im- 
portant poultry-rearing sections of the United 
States and has also been found in other geographi- 
cally widespread areas such as Israel and 
Australia. Within recent years the occurrence of 
the disease among broilers and adult fowls has 
been recognized more frequently. Significant eco- 
nomic loss has resulted in broiler-growing sections. 
In many areas, substantial percentages of breed- 
ing flocks are infected (5). In a limited serological 
survey, limited to a small number of farms, it was 
shown that there is an average of 80 per cent 
incidence of PPLO positive birds in the breeder 
flocks tested (6). The incidence of PPLO hemag- 
glutination-inhibition antibodies in 320 flocks of 
various ages from Ontario to British Columbia of 
Canada was 63 per cent (7). It is conservatively 
estimated that losses to the American poultry 
industry as a direct result of CRD (8) now run 
to $25 million annually because of mortality, culls, 
prolonged feeding time and faulty carcasses of 
inferior quality. 


Culprits by association .. . 


It was shown (1) that the CRD agent could be 
propagated on artificial medium and because of 
its other properties, it has been suggested that 
the organisms might belong to the pleuropneu- 
monia-like group. It was essential that the medium 
be enriched with serum or serum fraction to 
promote the growth of the CRD agent. This was 
subsequently shown by several workers. The CRD 
agent is presently referred to as a pleuropneu- 
monia-like organism (PPLO). 

Then, two Canadian workers reported the 
isolation of a virus which they considered to be 
associated with the etiology of CRD. This was 
followed by a report that PPLO is only a part of 
the etiological complex of CRD and that almost 
all clinical cases of CRD are accompanied by 
PPLO infection. 

Several studies have been conducted on the 
organism population found in the various parts 
of the respiratory tract of the chicken, One 
group reported the differences in bacterial popu- 
lations in normal and CRD infected birds (9). 
Regions studied were the nasal passageways, 
trachea and contents of pleural cavity. 

The data obtained showed that there was a 


marked increase in bacterial numbers in these 


tissues in infected birds as compared with those 
from normal birds—on the order of 75 to 1; that 
there is a shift from a predominantly gram-posi- 


tive to a predominantly gram-negative flora in 
CRD; and that this shift is due mainly to in- 
creases in coliforms. 

Organism counts per gram from normal and 
CRD infected birds show a range of 32 to 180,000 
or an average of 2,330 for the normal; and the 
per gram count from CRD infected birds shows 
a range from 640 to more than 1 million, an av- 
erage of 164,000. The most striking observation 
was the significantly increased incidence of gram- 
negative organisms in the infected birds. Forty- 
five of the 55 specimens from the infected birds 
were host to species of one or more of the follow- 
ing genera: Escherichia, Aerobacter, Proteus, and 
Pseudomonas. The predominant species was Es- 
cherichia coli which was present in 40 of the 55 
specimens 


Symptoms are only a clue... 


When CRD becomes active in a flock the con- 
dition is characterized by nasal discharge, res- 
piratory rales, persistent hacking cough, slow 
rate of spread throughout the flock, persistency 
of symptoms, reduced feed intake, moderate to 
severe decline in egg production, and body weight 
loss. 

It is stressed that symptoms of CRD, as seen 
in mature chickens, cannot be easily distinguished 
from those symptoms resulting from infectious 
bronchitis and Newcastle disease. Mature birds 
develop symptoms sooner than young birds after 
experimental inoculation and are regarded as 
more susceptible (1). 

A marked thickening of the air sac membranes 
and massive accumulation of caseous pus in the 
air sac cavities were described. This disturbance 
is reportedly as unrelated to other common res- 
piratory infections in chickens, but was consid- 
ered closely related, if not identical, to infectious 
sinusitis in turkeys. 

The disease which might appear annually on 
the same farm can be noted in birds on the range 
and in the laying house, but is observed usually in 
the laying house. 

Reportedly, the CRD agent is capable of pro- 
ducing specific gross lesions in embryos that are 
in terminal stage of incubation. Caseous exudate 
is observed in trachea, bronchi, and lungs. Air sac 
membranes are thickened, opaque, and coated 
with caseous exudate. The disease is readily re- 
produced in chickens, turkeys and eggs. 

Mild to relatively severe conjunctivitis may be 
observed. A fibropurulent exudate coating the 
liver and a fibrinous pericarditis is reported (1 
& 10) 

The persistency, for many months, of respira- 
tory symptoms has caused many workers to con- 
sider affected birds as permanent carriers. 

Air-borne infection and contact transmission 
probably take place. Considerable evidence has 
been acquired to show that the infection, pro- 
duced by PPLO, is transmitted through the egg 
in breeding flocks. Workers also report that after 
stresses, such as vaccination against Newcastle 
disease and infectious bronchitis, CRD frequently 
results. This might exemplify the persistency of 








the masked, low-grade type of infection which 
develops into clinical symptoms following stresses 
of climate, management and other disease out- 
breaks (1). 


Diagnosis is involved . . . 


Differential diagnosis between CRD and other 
respiratory diseases is almost impossible in the 
field. Presence in the flock of a respiratory dis- 
ease with protracted course and symptoms of 
swollen faces in some birds is suggestive of this 
ailment (11). It generally requires supportive 
laboratory analysis in order to properly diagnose 
the occurrence of CRD in the flock. 

IN THE LABORATORY detection of PPLO 
infection during life can be accomplished by tra- 
cheal cultures and by blood tests. The former is 
one of the better methods, but is complicated and 
expensive (12). There are four blood tests: the 
hemagglutination-inhibition test (7), and the 
whole blood, serum plate, and tube agglutination 
tests (12). A serological approach to the diagnosis 
of CRD is suggested by the fact that avian PPLO 
are able to agglutinate fowl red blood cells (rbc) 
and that this reaction can be inhibited by sera 
from birds infected with this agent (7). While 
this does not suggest that PPLO are involved 
directly in the etiology of CRD, it is evident to 
those engaged in work on this disease, that PPLO 
are almost constantly associated with this condi- 
tion. Results of blood tests usually agree on a 
flock basis, but not on individual birds. A com- 
Hy, of blood and cultural tests is advis- 
able (2). 











Conjunctival lesions observed in chickens with 
respiratory disease. Upper picture is normal contro’ 
The conjunctivas have been dissected away to reveal the 


hemorrhagic areas. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


In the diagnostic laboratory, inoculation of 
chicks to observe the symptoms and the incubation 
period is important. Turkeys also may be used as 
experimental hosts. Inoculation into the infra- 
orbital sinus of turkeys results in sinusitis. The 
ensuing sinus exudate may be used to initiate em- 
bryo inoculations. Isolation of the agent also may 
be accompanied by using the exudate from the 
lower portion of the trachea from an infected 
chicken as the inoculum. Serological procedures 
may be used to aid in diagnosis. 

The history of the flock, the incubation period 
in inoculated chicks, the behavior of the agent in 
embryos, the susceptibility of the turkey, and 
reaction of the agent to antibiotics are important 
considerations in making a diagnosis (5 & 13). 

The inoculation of infectious material into 
sinuses of turkeys is followed by a typical sinusi- 
tis. This is considered by most workers as good 
evidence for the presence of chronic respiratory 
disease. The isolation of PPLO in chick embryos 
or in vitro establishes the diagnosis without ques- 
tion (5). 

Canadian workers have offered a contro] plan 
utilizing the hemagglutination-inhibition test. This 
plan is based on testing breeding flocks to prevent 
the spread of the PPLO through hatching eggs, 
thus helping to select PPLO-free breeding 
stock (14). 

It appears that the PPLO HI (hemagglutina- 
tion-inhibition) test, using a single strain of PPLO 
as antigen, can be used either for following the 
course of infection in birds affected with CRD or 
for diagnostic work. This does not necessarily 
imply that PPLO are the cause of CRD. Present 
data supports the observations that recovered, or 
symptom-free, birds are still carriers of PPLO. 
This suggests the possible mechanism of egg trans- 
mission through persistence of the PPLO in re- 
covered birds. However, it would be impossible to 
conclude that PPLO HI antibodies are a measure 
of immunity. 

The major value of this test would appear to 
lie in the ability to determine the presence or ab- 
sence of CRD in laying flocks, although inter- 
pretation of titers must be tempered with good 
judgment until further results are available as to 
the persistence of antibodies following infection. 
Results should be interpreted only when coupled 
with serological tests for infectious bronchitis and 
Newcastle disease (3 & 7). 


Similar diseases compared .. . 


The histopathological patterns of spontaneous 
and experimental Newcastle disease, infectious 
bronchitis and CRD have been compared (15). 
The differential features, based upon 79 field con- 
signments, were restricted to the trachea and 
lungs. In the trachea, Newcastle disease was 
characterized by epithelial hyperplasia, whereas 
in infectious bronchitis and CRD the subepithelial 
connective tissue showed moderate to marked 
thickening due to mononuclear cell proliferation. 
Marked tubular prolongation of the mucous 
glands and hydropic degeneration of the epithe- 
lium were considered to be indicative of CRD. 
The mucosal thickening produced by infectious 
bronchitis was often ten times the normal or 
approximately twice the average thickening in 
Newcastle disease. Focal interstitial pneumonia 
was characteristic of Newcastle disease. The lung 
involvement in infectious bronchitis was restricted 
largely in the walls of the larger bronchi. Three 
types of lung involvement were found in CRD: 
(a) lymphoid hyperplasia, especially related to the 
tertiary bronchi; (b) exudative pneumonia; (c) 
giant-cell-surrounded granulomas. The latter re- 
action was considered highly characteristic but 
required further differentiation from aspergillosis. 
In the lung lymphoid response due to Newcastle 
disease was relatively mild compared to CRD. 
Visceral lymphomatosis in these organs occasion- 
ally presented a problem in differential diagnosis. 

Parallel studies were made to differentiate 
further the overlapping histologic patterns of the 
three diseases by injecting isolated groups of 63 
day-old chickens with the respective agents into 
the trachea, infra-orbital sinus, and anterior cham- 
ber of the eye, respectively. The experimental 
development of each disease was followed by col- 
lecting tissues at approximately three-day inter- 
vals for a two-week postinoculation period. Signi- 
ficant change was found in the trachea by the 
second day after Newcastle disease and infectious 
bronchitis inoculation. After the development of 
the characteristic inflammatory pattern of each 
disease, the mucosa showed restoration by the 
12th day. The mucosa presented mild and tran- 
sient changes in the CRD group; the response was 
delayed to the 5th day, and normal reversion was 
seen by the 9th day. No deviations from the 
respective field case descriptions were found in 
the lung, except in CRD where the response was 
confined to lymphocytic aggregates observed in 
the Newcastle disease group on the 7th and 12th 
days. The injected sinus presented little response 
to infectious bronchitis and a transient reaction 
with regression by the 7th day in the Newcastle 
disease group as contrasted to progressive subepi- 
thelial infiltration produced by CRD to the ter- 
mination of the 16th day. The eye showed a sen- 
sitivity pattern similar to that of the sinus. 


Management—1Ist offensive . . . 


Observations made in the field, and investiga- 
tors’ inability to produce in the laboratory the 
entire picture of CRD as it occurs in nature sug- 
gest that various factors have a part in seating 
severe out of climate, lack 
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sanitation, mismanagement, or other disease out- 
breaks. Sometimes it seems that Newcastle dis- 
ease, infectious bronchitis, and vaccination against 
these diseases provoke CRD. CRD may be spread 
to healthy flocks by introducing apparently 
healthy carriers as flock replacements or by 
putting clean and infected flocks close together 
on the same premises. The unusually long dura- 
tion of the disease once it has gained access to a 
flock makes its spread more certain. 

The disease may be transmitted from infected 
hens to the chicks through the eggs. The agent 
causing CRD has been recovered from young cull 
chicks. CRD has been observed in chicks hatched 
from eggs laid by infected hens and maintained in 
isolation about 15 weeks. Although this suggests 
that transmission by eggs is related to outbreaks 
in growing birds, the true importance of this 
means of spread has not been determined. The 
presence of CRD organism in incubator eggs that 
are pipped but do not hatch at the usual time 
indicates that incubator transmission likewise may 
have an undetermined part in the general dis- 
semination of the disease. 

The course and severity of CRD reflect environ- 
mental factors and the individual status of the 
exposed bird. Aside from the slow rate of spread 
and tendency toward chronicity, CRD in many 
respects seems similar to Newcastle disease and 
infectious bronchitis. 

The numerous stress factors — climatic ex- 
tremes, improper sanitation and management and 
concurrent bacterial, viral and parasitic diseases 
that may initiate a severe outbreak of CRD as 
well as the chronic nature of the disease—empha- 
size the need of adequate sanitation and manage- 
ment throughout the growing and laying period. 

Birds should be raised in properly ventilated 
houses that provide adequate protection against 
extreme variations of temperature. Overcrowding 
should be avoided. Litter, whether fresh or built 
up, should be dry and crumbly. Waterers and 
other equipment should be cleaned and disinfect- 
ed (with a two per cent lye solution) periodically. 
Houses should be thoroughly cleaned and disin- 
fected after one flock has used them and before 
another flock is put in them (10). 


Prevent CRD invasion .. . 


The best way to control CRD is to keep it out 
of clean areas and flocks (10). Replacements 
should never be obtained from an unknown source 
or from a flock with a recent history of respira- 
tory disease because of the danger of obtaining 
an apparently healthy carrier. Baby chicks should 
be obtained from a reliable hatchery where 
healthy breeder flocks are maintained under con- 
stant supervision. They should then be raised in 
isolation. Eggs from flocks showing any active 
respiratory infection should never be set. 

The numerous stress factors that may initiate 
a severe outbreak of CRD as well as the chronic 
nature of the disease emphasize the need of ade- 
quate sanitation and management throughout the 
growing and laying period. 

CRD can be eradicated by marketing the entire 
flock immediately. If conditions favor less drastic 
methods, the flock should be kept well isolated 
and all birds known to be infected should be re- 
moved. Identification of infected birds is usually 
accomplished by physical examination of all birds 
in the flock and in a limited number of instances 
by the use of experimental blood tests. Unless ex- 
tremely valuable birds are involved, the rest of 
the flock should be marketed as soon as that 
is possible. In either instance, the entire premises 
should be cleaned thoroughly and disinfected be- 
fore new birds are bought. 

A program preventing the parent-to-chick 
transmission of CRD associated with PPLO in- 
fection has been worked out. 

Antibiotic injected into parent stock inhibited 
transovarian passage of PPLO for a period of 14 
days commencing nine days postinoculation (6, 16 
& 17). The offspring of these injected parents 
were brooded in small separated units, some on 
one farm. Vaccinations for infectious bronchitis 
and Newcastle disease were carried out at seven 
weeks of age—to arouse the CRD complex if it 
was present—using vaccines made from eggs of 
PPLO negative breeders. The response was very 
noticeable and lasted about two and one-half 
weeks. No birds died. Blood tests were taken at 
monthly intervals and all samples to date have 
been PPLO negative. These birds at the time of 
the report were 38 weeks old. 

The offspring of the negative parents were 
blood tested at day-old and were negative at that 
time. 

It is interesting to note that in previous tests 
of parents and offspring, PPLO positive breeders 
produced PPLO pesitive chicks at day-old. These 
trials show that PPLO negative breeders produce 
PPLO negative chicks at day-old, thus substanti- 
ating the evidence of parental transmission. 


Treat birds that have it... 


Many investigators have concluded that PPLO 
play an important role in CRD of chickens and 
infectious sinusitis of turkeys. It has been stated 
that both diseases—CRD and infectious sinusitis 
—are caused by the same agent. 

Sixteen antibiotics were tested for their in ovo 
chemotherapeutic activity against the agent of 
infectious sinusitis and CRD. They found that 
only magnamycin, terramycin, aureomycin and 
streptomycin showed definite activity against the 
infective agent and concluded that magnamycin 
and terramycin were the most effective. The 
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These lesions were observed with avian viruses: from top left, normal 


disease virus of ducks, and chronic respiratory disease 


result of in vitro sensitivity tests on an avian 
strain of PPLO was reported and it was found 
that the drugs were effective in the following 
order of diminishing activity: magnamycin, terra- 
mycin, streptomycin, aureomycin, chloromycetin, 
neomycin and penicillin. They stated that magna- 
mycin, terramycin, streptomycin and furazolidone 
were capable of destroying PPLO. Another group 
reported the effect of antibiotics and chemical 
agents on PPLO of avian origin. They stated that 
tetracycline and oxytetracycline were the most 
active antibiotics tested in vitro, while erythromy- 
cin and viridogrisim were the most effective drugs 
in ovo. 

In vitro, oxytetracycline, magnamycin, and 
erythromycin were effective in inhibiting the 
growth of all the four PPLO strains under test. 
The concentration of the antibiotic required to 
inhibit the growth of the organisms includes: 0.5 
to 50 meg. per ml. for oxytetracycline; 0.09 to 
3,000 mcg. per ml. for erythromycin; 0.5 to 100 
mcg. per ml. for magnamycin. The wide ranges 
were the ranges needed to inhibit growth of the 
different mortality of the embryos with 90 and 
88 per cent protection, respectively, at the 1 mg. 
level (18). 

The effectiveness of an antibiotic increasing 
the survival time of embryos is in the following 
order of diminishing activity: erythromycin, oxy- 
tetracycline, magnamycin, chlortetracycline, strep- 
tomycin, and hygromycin. 

In vitro, oxytetracycline, magnamycin, and 
erythromycin inhibited the growth of four strains 
of PPLO at different concentrations in another 
study. The microbiocidal activity of these three 
antibiotics was maintained at a much lower con- 
centration for a period of 10 days than that of 
three other antibiotics (18, 19 & 20). 

In experimentally induced CRD in chickens, 
mortalities by four weeks were: positive control, 
54 per cent; treated with 500 gm. oxytetracycline, 
2.5 per cent; the other treatment groups which in- 
cluded penicillin at 500 gm. per ton did not differ 
significantly from the positive control. Incidence 
of severe lesions was similarly distributed among 
the groups. The average four to eight-week gains 
of surviving birds were significantly higher for 
the negative controls and the 500 gm. and 100 gm. 
oxytetracycline groups than for the positive con- 
trol group. Weight gains in all other groups did 
not differ from that of the positive controls (21) 


or, Learn to live with CRD! 


When the complexities of developing a preven- 
tion and control program are fully realized by the 
commercial flock owner, the result with many 
has been to “learn to live with CRD” in their 
flocks. 

Supportive of this philosophy is the recent re- 
port by workers in this field. During a 40-week 
period the antibiotics—terramycin, aureomycin 
and penicillin—as supplements to an all-mash ra- 
tion, at a level of 100 gm. per ton, have been fed 
to laying pullets suffering from a natural infec- 
tion of chronic respiratory disease. Egg production 
was increased through the use of two antibiotics 
as compared with the control pullets. Average egg 
production for the various groups of pullets was: 
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controls, 34 per cent; terramycin, 52.3 per cent; 
aureomycin, 49.9 per cent; and penicillin, 418 
per cent. In only the terramycin and aureomycin 
supplemented groups were the increases in egg 
production statistically significant. When fed the 
antibiotic, feed required per dozen eggs was re- 
duced, mortality reduced and body weights of pul- 
lets increased during the experimental period. 
Chronic respiratory disease symptoms were mark- 
edly relieved in all groups of birds fed the anti- 
biotic, while respiratory symptoms persisted 
throughout the period among the pullets of the 
control group (22) 
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New lowa Plant Specializes 
In Complete Pelleted Feeds 


The increasing trend toward use of 
complete pelleted feeds for livestock 
is apparent in the design and opera- 
tion of new feed manufacturing fa- 
cilities at the J. H. Wake Feed Mill 
in Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

The new plant is a predominantly 
automatic set-up specializing in pro- 
duction of complete bulk feeds in pel- 
let form. 

The firm, which has been in busi- 
ness in southeastern Iowa for 44 
years, is headed by Joseph H. Wake. 
The plant manager is Phil Wake, son 
of the founder. 

The new plant is actually an addi- 
tion to a previously existing mill. It 
was built, explained Phil Wake, to 
meet a rapidly increased demand for 
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results. This might exemplify the persistency of 








DELIVERY—This picture shows the firm’s original bulk truck 
(Baughman) and the bulk tanks with which the firm started in bulk two 
years ago. In the foreground is the push-button service farmers can use in 


loading their own trucks. 


FEED BINS—The pellet cooler at the new J. H. Wake 
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bulk, pelleted feeds. The older sec- 
tion and its facilities are now used 
to produce sacked feeds. 

The need for fast, efficient handling 
of grain in the manufacture of com- 
plete feeds was one of the factors in 
the design of the new plant, Mr. 
Wake noted. 

“In making complete feeds, espe- 
cially complete hog feeds, a lot of 
grain is used, so we tried to set the 
plant up so that we could unload 
grain and grind it right into bins 
above our hopper scales with as lit- 
tle labor as possible,” Mr. Wake said. 

“The mixer man can let the grind- 
er run all the time while he is mix- 
ing, and if the bins above the scales 
get full at any time, he will know 
because of the ‘bintrols’ located at 





| severe outbreaks—extremes of climate, lack of 





NEW MILL—The steel building in the foreground is the new plant built 
recently by the J. H. Wake Feed Mill at Oskaloosa, Iowa, as an addition for 
its bulk feed manufacturing set up. The new structure—a 60x60-ft. steel 
building was raised from 16 ft. to 30 ft.—houses new grain bins, a hammer- 
mill, mixer, pellet machine and finished feed bins. The concrete block building 
in the background is used for producing sacked feeds and houses other mixing 


and pelleting equipment. 





PELLET FACILITIES—tThis picture shows the Wenger 50 h.p., Multi-Duty 
pellet mill and horizontal cooler installed in the new plant of the J. H. Wake 
Feed Mill at Oskaloosa, Iowa. The new duster is also shown; When not in 
use, it is pleced on a framework above the pellet cooler. 


the top of his bins in the batching 
system.” 

He said that this bin system, de- 
signed by De Vine Engineering of 
Cedar Rapids, has six compartment 





bins above the hopper scales, holding 
about 25,000 Ib. in each bin. Material 
can be weighed into the hopper before 
mixing. 

Capacity 

“We can fill these bins either 
through our grinder or by dumping 
into the elevator leg. We designed 
the grinding, mixing and holding bins 
in this new setup to be able to run 
100-120 tons in a nine-hour shift,” Mr. 
Wake said. ‘The capacity at the pres- 
ent is limited to about six tons per 
hour, which is the capacity of the 
pellet mill (50 h.p. Wenger Multi- 
Duty). 

Any time our tonnage increases, we 
can change the shaft and motor on 
our pellet mill and step this up to 
10-12 tons per hour of pellets. We are 
operating this new set-up with two 
men, but one man can easily op- 
erate the mixing and pelleting with 
this arrangement, the plant manager 
explained. 


Bulk Handling Increases 


The firm installed bulk service in 
1957 when it had a plant capacity 
of 50 tons a day, which at the time 
seemed adequate to meet the growing 
demand for pellets and bulk delivery 


in the Oskaloosa area and in the 
branch locations at neighboring 
towns. 


However, business rose so rapidly— 
to the point where a large share of 
the feed manufactured was delivered 
in bulk—that further expansion was 
necessary. 

To install the new equipment, a 
60x60-ft. steel building was built up 
14 ft—from 16 to 30 ft. 











Feed Mill in Oskaloosa, Iowa, empties into an elevator leg 
that takes the finished pellets up to a scalper just before 
they empty into one of eight finished feed bins above a 
driveway (capacity 30,000 Ib. each) where bulk trucks 
are loaded by gravity. The Butler bulk bins in the back- 
ground are now being used for crumbled poultry feeds 
and custom mixes. On the left are a bin and sacker used 
as the need arises for sacked feeds, 


BATCHING SYSTEM—Part of the new facilities recently 
installed at the J. H. Wake Feed Mill in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, include the batching system shown above, hopper 
and hopper scales designed by DeVine Engineering Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, At the left, part of the new bins for 
receiving incoming grain is shown. 


The company has two plants in Os- 
kaloosa—the original mill is devoted 
to custom mixing, farm supply store 
operations and general offices. The 
new operation, where the firm’s Cir- 
cle Brand feeds are made, is about 
two blocks away. 
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with out-of-date feeding recommendations 

over-fortifying with phosphates of low availability 

adding unnecessary margins of safety 

with too wide a calcium-phosphorus ratio 

assuming that all chemically processed phosphates are alike 
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Performance of today’s poultry and livestock feeds 
simply leaves no room for phosphate sources that 
don’t carry their full share of the nutritional load. 
Also, the end result of wasting phosphorus is a 
boost in formulation costs. 

Yet the check list above indicates a number of 
ways that feed manufacturers may be wasting 
phosphorus. 

Take for example, feeding recommendations 
based on phosphates that have been proven to be 
of low availability. Chemically processed dical- 
cium phosphates with proven high availability 
make such recommendations out-of-date. 

These modern phosphates eliminate the need to 
over-fortify with phosphates of low availability. 
There’s no need to add unnecessary margins of 
safety for inferior phosphates. 

Important too, dicalcium phosphates are low in 
calcium. They end the problem of using phos- 
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| Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.) © 
A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) ° 

CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago + 
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M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.} © 8B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth 
JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif) © 





assuming that phosphates of inferior quality are satisfactory 
under “practical” conditions 
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phorus sources that contain excess calcium and 

hinder feed performance with too wide a calcium- 
P . 

phosphorus ratio. 







Dynamic DYNAFOS delivers more 
available phosphorus in every pound 







International's Dynamic DYNAFOS is a chemi- 
cally processed dicalcium phosphate that de- 
livers proven high biological availability and 
is low in calcium. 

That's why each pound of Dynamic DYNA- 
FOS delivers as much usable phosphorus as 2 
to 9 pounds of unprocessed, raw phosphates. 

You cut formulation costs becauvse you actu- 
ally need less Dynamic DYNAFOS. And unique 
beaded form makes handling and mixing better 
than ever. Write or wire your International rep- 
resentative for details. 
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Humor Is a Precious 
Commodity 


It was a hot day, and when Elmer 
Hoffman came in from the barn his 
legs felt as if they weighed 500 Ib. 
each. He had been doing field work 
all day, and now with the help of his 
teen-aged son had just finished barn 
chores. His blue shirt was dark with 





sweat, especially where the suspend- 
ers crossed, and his face was dusty. 

He entered the farmhouse through 
the basement door, took off his 
clothes, showered, and put on the 
clean khaki pants and sport shirt 
which his dutiful wife had laid out 
for him. 

“Ah!” he said gratefully. “I feel a 
lot better now, even though my legs 
ache.” 





In this frame of mind he went up- 
stairs, kissed his rosy cheeked wife 
and ate a big dinner. Then he went 
into the living room, sat in an easy 
chair and promptly fell asleep. 

He woke up within an hour, feel- 
ing relaxed and refreshed and found 
that his wife had put the local weekly 
newspaper on his lap. He turned on 
a floor lamp, opened the newspaper 
and began reading. 
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Suddenly he laughed loudly and 
rather unrestrainedly. This brought 
his wife into the living room from the 
kitchen. Her face wore a look of won- 
der. 

“Why, Elmer, I haven’t heard you 
laugh like that for a long time! 
What's so funny?” 

Elmer Hoffman chuckled. “Oh, it’s 
that darn Joe Brooks, Nancy. He’s 
got an ad this week which is very 
funny, I think. Especially some of 
the humor quotations. Sit down, I'll 
read some of it to you.” 

A wise wife, Nancy Hoffman sat 
down near her husband, even though 
some coffee cake. was just about done 
in the oven. She knew this was one 
of the opportunities she had to share 
time and interest with her husband. 

“Things to think about when 
you’re drinking morning coffee, or 
relaxing in the easy chair after sup- 
per,” Elmer Hoffman read from Joe’s 
ad. “Little capsules of wisdom and 
foolishness which give a little flavor 
to one’s day.” 

Mrs. Hoffman looked puzzled but 
said nothing. 

“Now here come 
Elmer chuckled. 

“One farmer said the happiest day 
of his life came when they named a 
hurricane after his mother-in-law.” 

Mrs. Hoffman looked hurt. “Why, 
Elmer, you know Mother is always 
nice when she visits us. She helps me 
with all the work and—” 

“T’m not thinkin’ about her,’’ Elmer 

explained. “She’s okay—most of the 


the capsules,” 


| time. But every man appreciates a 


joke about mothers-in-law. Most of 
them interfere so darn much. Don’t 


| take everything so personal.” 


He continued reading from Joe’s 


| ad: 





“Tf you wish to be remembered 
leave a lot of debts.’ I wonder if Joe 
put that in to speed up collections? 
Anyway it’s a good one.” 

“Hard work is highly respectable 
but you can never make it popular.” 

“It’s time to think about sidedress- 
ing your corn with anhydrous. We 
have it, and we'll applicate it.” 

Elmer smiled. “That's advertisin’, 
honey, but you can’t blame Joe for 
slipping in a few commercials to try 
to pick up some extra sales. Funny, 
too, I was just thinking about putting 





TRY THE COLUMBUS 
heavy duty industrial 


ROLLER MILL 
AT OUR EXPENSE! 





Endorsed by grain dealers, the 
Columbus heavy duty Roller 
Mill will roll all grains. Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 
years of profitable service. 
Four sizes—300 bushels, 600 
bushels, 900 bushels, 1200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


THREE MODELS: 


Trailer, stationary or truck mounted 





Operate the mill 10 days. If not 
satisfied, return it. WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 








HENKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Columbus, Nebraska 
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stored grain witha 
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Douglas 


RS AERATION SYSTEM 


Grain men know they’ve given their grain storage problems the 
air — and for good — when they install a Douglas Grain Aeration System. 
Why are they so certain? Here are the reasons. 





Automatic Operation The Douglas System has an automatic 
temperature and humidity control. It makes sure your grain gets the 
right air at the right times . . . all by itself. 


Here’s how it works: when the temperature and humidity are best 

for aerating grain, day or night, the power ‘unit is automatically turned 
on. When temperature or humidity is not at the proper level, 

it is automatically turned off. All you have to do is set 

the controls and forget itl 








S Guaranteed Performance Douglas guarantees — in writing — every 


one of its custom designed aeration systems to perform exactly as 
specified. Every piece of this system has been preproved in actual 
storage use. That's why Douglas can make this strong guarantee. 





No wonder more and more grain storage men are looking to 

Douglas when they consider making an investment in such an important 
piece of profit-saving equipment. Douglas has 43 years of experience 

in the grain sanitation business. The result is a grain 

aeration system that has overcome the problems of previous 
systems... high cost and unpredictable results. 


Why not get the facts today? See why Douglas Aeration gives you 
the most economical, most efficient grain aeration possible. 
Mail this coupon for full story ... 





r Douglas Chemical Co., Grain Aeration Division 
620 East 16th Avenue, Dept. F-F , North Kansas City, Missouri 


D 1 | want the full story on full storage profits that ore now 
oug as possible with a Pre-Engineered Douglas Aeration System. 


Chemical ! 


Firm 
Company [ wideu 
620 East 16th Avenue City. State 


North Kansas City, Mo. We have (number) bins of (flat, vertical) 
type, with about bushels capacity. 


Grain Aeration Division 
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dancing if they can sit fairly close to 
the stage.” 

“For a man to be henpecked, he 
has to be a little chicken.” 

Mrs. Hoffman turned worriedly, a 
coffee cake in her hand. “Elmer, you 
aren’t one bit henpecked, are you?” 
| “Well m-most times I don’t think 

so.” 

“Most times! Why, Elmer Hoffman, 
you know you're the boss in this 

| nouse. I run at your beck and call. I 
never henpeck.”’ 

Elmer coughed. “Well, dear, that’s 
another subject. Let’s not spoil the 
evening. Gee, I'll have to tell Joe to 
print more of these quips in some ads. 
I like ’em.” 

“Well, I don't,” Mrs. Hoffman said. 
“He’s got some jokes that are-well- 
maybe a little bit sexy. He shouldn't 
have those in there.” 

“Why not?” asked her husband. 
“Sex is a part of life, and when you 
talk about it openly now and then, it 

| doesn’t seem dirty, somehow.” 

“Elmer Hoffman!” said his shocked 
wife. “How you talk. Just suppose the 
minister came to our door and heard 
you.” he hurried out the door and 
wei’ 10 look at her flower garden. 

“by golly,” Hoffman chuckled, “I 
got a couple of dandy quips I could 
give Joe for his next ad. But I guess 
I don’t dare. I already told them to 
Ma and she’d know I sent them in.”’ 





TRIP WINNERS—Two feed dealers from Virginia and Michigan recently won 
the merchandising contest sponsored by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., for Wirth- | 
more dealers In the Toledo division. The dealers and their wives received an 
all-expense-paid trip to Boston and New York, including a tour of the new | 
home office and research center of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass. 
The dealers are Joseph Heretick, Heretick Feed & Seed, Petersburg, Va., 
and Larry Hager, Fremont, Mich. Shown at the new Wirthmore office building 
are (left to right): Robert Emmons, Wirthmore general sales manager; R. F. 
McLeod, president of the firm; Mr. Hager; Mrs. Hager; Mrs. Heretick; John | 
Sawyer, Wirthmore vice president in charge of distribution, and Mr. Heretick. 
The contest offered the tour for the largest unit increase and largest per- 
centage increase in sales of feeds containing Pfizer’s Terramycin. 





in an order. The early bird—you 
know.” 

He went on reading. 

“A good father who finds his son 
on the wrong track can always pro- 
vide switching facilities.” 


“Confidence is the feeling you have 


| obligation. Just call 7583.” 
| Elmer chuckled. “Well, Joe doesn't 
slip in half as many commercials as 
| those television stations do nowdays.” 
He continued reading: 
“Hard times . . . When hitchhikers 
are willing to go either way.” 


”—— 
te 


Wool Growers to Mect 





before you know better.” Elmer “The worst bankrupt is the man | SAN FRANCISCO—The 99th an- 
chuckled. “Isn’t that a honey? And | who has lost his enthusiasm.” “Now, | nual convention of the California 
how true.” Ma, isn’t that the truth?” Wool Growers Assn. will be held at 


the Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Aug. 13-14, according to an 
announcement by W. P. Wing, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The annual banquet 
and dinner dance with entertainment 
are scheduled for Aug. 13. 

The convention and entertainment 
committee members planning this 
event are W. P. Rickard, Manchester, 
Cal., J. P. Laborde, Stockton, Cal., 
and Chet Wing, San Francisco. 


Mrs. Hoffman got to her feet. “El- 
mer, I've got to take the coffee cake 
out of the oven.” 

She started moving toward the 
kitchen. Elmer followed her, news- 
paper in hand, and reading as he 
walked. 

“Whether he winds up with a nest 
egg or a goose egg will depend a lot 
on the chick a man marries.” 

“Most middle aged men enjoy 


“A woman's lean years are her hap- 
piest.” Elmer looked slyly at his wife. 
“A millionaire is a man with 
enough lettuce to choose his own 
tomatoes.” 
“Too many people waste half their 
time finding ways to waste the other 
half.” 
“Want us to come out and talk 
with you about your hog feeding pro- 
gram? We'll be glad to do it. No 














750,000 Bu. Storage 


Unit Built in Iowa 


HERNDON, IOWA—Central Iowa 
Milling Co., Bagley, Iowa, has con- 
structed here a flat grain storage 
facility which has a total capacity of 
more than 750,000 bu. 

Rolland Barnes, owner, had the 
structure built to replace a 15,000 bu. 
wooden elevator that burned on the 
site a year ago. 

He said it may appear unusual to 
build such a large terminal on. a site 
so far removed from a metropolitan 
area, and commented, “With all cf 
the current consideration of the pos- 
sibility of an atomic or hydrogen war, 
the metropolitan areas where the 
grain terminals are located would be 
inevitable targets for attack. The 
chances are very slim, however, that 
the Central Iowa Milling Co. termin- 
al would be a target.” 

He said the bulk of the grain for 
the terminal will come from elevators 
and grain storage sites along the 
northern, eastern or western routes 
of the Milwaukee Railroad. 

A feature of the terminal’s service 
is on-the-farm sampling of stored 
grain. 

Mr. Barnes said plans for a grain 
bank to service area farmers are in 
the early stages. The company will 
provide complete feed grinding and 
mixing services as well as a complete 
line of Purina Chow feeds and feed 
supplements. Future plans include, 
also, the construction of a grinding 
and mixing plant near the terminal. 


-— 
——_— 


GRAIN FIRM CHARTERED 

DOVER, DEL.—Inland Grain Co. 
filed a charter of incorporation with 
the corporation department of the 
secretary of state’s office here re- 
cently. Authorized capital stock of 
the firm is $300,000. Corporation Ser- 
vice Co., Delaware Trust Building, 
Wilmington, Del., is serving as the 
principal office. 















Big LEMNGX Batch Bi 
Quick Dries Without Baking 


THIS YEAR, KEEP AHEAD WITH THE... “SUPER 600” 























@ Automatic recirculation eliminates wet pockets, speeds drying 
@ Loads, unloads up to 1500 bushels per hour 
@ LP gas or oil-fired, complete safety controls 


The Lennox “Super 600” is a more practical batch bin for 
elevator and custom drying. Its huge air delivery evenly distributes 
heat through all the grain. Automatic recirculation keeps grain 
moving, eliminates baking. Drying is more uniform and 
faster per batch. Operation costs less per bushel. You choose 
any desired heat output, from 500,000 to 4,500,000 Btuh. 
Load the 9 ft. drag auger from any width tail gate. 

Your Super 600 does the rest! Sixteen gauge steel walls, both 
inside and out, are of super strong skin stressed construction. 
All units factory wired and fire tested. Available with PTO 
or electric drive 3-phase current, optional 
automatic shut-off for heat and fan. 


This year, watch the Super 600 make 
you money ... drying more profit into 
every bushel. Let its faster drying, 
600 bushel capacity keep you ahead 
of harvest demand. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILED, 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


LENNOX industries Inc. 


FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Dept. ~ ae care Box 1294, Des Moines 5, lowa 


Easy-to-load 9 ft. oe auen, 
© lifts to LEVELING 
grain to DRYING BINS 
Powered Nge = 
AUGER® 





in Keeps Grain Moving 





RAB I je RECIRCULATION STEP-BY-STEP 


takes grain to BOOT@). BUCKET ELEVATOR 

Open LEVELER TROUGH DOORS 

yicent onan ‘tevcen tmavert ors Gear 

provide positive metering of grain to UNLOAD 
for either recirculation or unloading. 


Qeamit 
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PRODUCED AND 
AVAILABLE EVERY 
WEEK OF THE YEAR 


Eeunanenenenaisatamesensianeal 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA Telephone AMberst 3-1321 TWX495 


© in7 
TALKING THINGS OVER—Wilmer Crouse (left), owner of Crouse Feed py igi), y Primary Fermentation Products 
Mill, North Lima, Ohio, talks over a feeding problem with one of his customers. | avin — Vitomia 8-12 -— GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth tectors 


The firm offers its own brand, Superior Feeds, as well as Master Mix and Ful- 
O-Pep feeds to its customers. Most of the firm’s volume is in poultry feeds. 


Dealer Shifts Operation to Meet S] New High Capacity 


Customer Demand: Hikes Sales pee} Ra ele) 


Supervision and service, combined with , 
recognition of the feeder's own ideas, Merete CHECKWEIGHER 
spell success for custom mill operator. 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 















When Wilmer Crouse, owner of | his own line of Superior Feeds, using 
Crouse Feed Mill, North Lima, Ohio, | Master Mix concentrates. 
bought a bulk feed delivery truck two Very important in this firm's cus- 
years ago, he did so because several | tom mix program, Mr. Crouse said, is 
poultry raisers in his area—especially | a series of 15 square storage bins 
broilermen—wanted to get their feed | inside the mill. Because they are 
in bulk to take advantage of the price | square, the tanks utilize space well, 
difference. and each holds 10 tons. A single, 

Today, Mr. Crouse operates two | round, metal bin inside the mill holds 
bulk trucks, one an auger and the | six tons. 


other a pneumatic type. Both trucks Outside the mill are four steel bins 
are kept busy most of the time. which hold 15 tons each. They are 

About 75% of his feed volume is in | used to store complete feeds and also 
bulk feeds, and 80% of this business | concentrates. Because the Crouse firm One of a battery of new Toled 
. . . . . € . eao 
is poultry feeds. The firm is supplying | has such a large broiler and laying Model 9460 Automatic Check- 
feed for about 125,000 broilers and | feed volume, a big tonnage is handled. weighers for bags and cartons in 
expects to increase this to 250,000 by | The storage bins are necessary to operation at A. E. Staley Manufac 

turing Company, Decatur, Illinois 


signing a contract to furnish feed for | keep completed feeds flowing regular- 
a large integrator who has many | ly to poultry customers, some of 
farmers signed up. whom get three sizable deliveries per 
“While we have only about 50 ac- | week. : a 
counts that get bulk feed,” states One storage bin holds turkey con- 100% In-line Checkweighing 


Leonard Basinger, mill foreman, | centrates, another grower pellets, and 


“some of these accounts get feed sev- | one holds broiler concentrates which it m 
eral times a week and in large quan- | can be mixed with corn in varying © S from so to 200 ibs. 
tities. The way things are going, this | amounts for starter or finishing feeds, 
volume is going to increase.” says Mr. Crouse. Other bins hold »-». Up to 40 per minute ! 
Discounts to farmers for taking | complete feeds or ingredients. N ‘ 
feed in bulk range from $4 to $5 per All feeds come in by rail. The firm ow—eliminate slow, costly, manual checkweighing of bags, cartons, 
packages, parts and pieces. Save time, labor and material. Assure con- 


ton, depending upon the brand bought. | has an augered track where the feed 
Mr. Crouse handles Master Mix and | can be dumped out of hopper cars. 
Quaker Oats feeds, including com- If a customer wants Crouse’s Su- Compact, dependable and accurate to one part in 3000, this new 


plete feeds for broilers and layers. He | perior Feed in bulk, it is made for | Toledo with continuous-running motorized conveyor on the weigh section 
also handles Master Mix and Quaker | him and put right into the bulk truck fits readily i ‘ wel . - ; 
Mi : its readily into conveyor lines. Available with remote zone indication 
concentrates. In addition, he makes (Turn to page 36) stations fi sa : 
stations for continuous visual check, magnetic counters to accumulate 
operating data and many more important Toledo features 


sistent weights and maintain customer goodwill 





Let us show you what the new 9460 Checkweigher can do for you 
Write today for Bulletin 2968. TOLEDO SCALE, Division of Toledo 
Scale Corporation, Toledo 12, Ohio 


AR TOLEDO Automatic Bulk Weighing 
»»- net weight listing and totaling. 

Get accurate net weight listing and totaling 

of bulk materials going into truck or carload 

shipments. Weighing is automatic. You save 


time, control costs and 
reduce claims. The 





Toledo control console 
may be remotely located for operating con 
venience. All installations of the system to 
date have been certified by authorized agen- 
cies. Ask for Bulletin 2490 


#7 ® 
—.| TOLEDO 


~— Headquarters for Weighing Systems 





OUTSIDE STORAGE—Four steel bins, each of 15-ton capacity, store feed: 
outside the Crouse Feed Mill at North Lima, Ohio. They are used for complet: 


feeds and concentrates. 
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Offer your turkey growers 


his best defense 
against blackhead... 


with your good feeds containing ENHEPTIN-A PREMIX 15% 











Teecgs 200 CUMCOML awe 


Most feed manufacturers offer their 
turkey growers a feeding program 
for the control of blackhead. 
Whatever your program, you can’t 
provide a better defense against 
blackhead than the use of ENHEPTIN®- 
A Premix 15% in your feed. 
ENHEPTIN was the first drug ever 
introduced for blackhead control. 
Feed manufacturers welcomed it and 
quickly offered it to their customers. 
Later, Cyanamid introduced a more 
active form of this preferred drug— 
ENHEPTIN-A Premix 15%. 


— 


ENHEPTIN-A provides maximum 
protection. It is not only the best de- 
fense in the prevention of blackhead— 
it is also the only drug that can 
be depended on to contro! outbreaks 
should they occur because of unusual 
conditions. 

The continuous feeding of 0.015% 
Acetyl ENHEPTIN (2 lbs. of ENHEPTIN- 
A Premix 15% per ton of feed) is the 
recommended preventive level. This 
level is a practical one at the least cost. 

The recommended level for treat- 
ing outbreaks of blackhead is 0.05% 


@ENHEPTIN-A is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for 2-acetylamino-5-nitrothiazole 


SLOUMQEEN ETS [UT WWELENLINE OYslems 





Acetyl ENHEPTIN (6.6 lbs. ENHEPTIN- 
A Premix 15% per ton of feed). 

More and more feed manufac- 
turers are finding it good customer 
service to incorporate ENHEPTIN-A 
Premix 15% and recommend it for 
control of blackhead. 

American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


eT 
ENHEPTIN-A 


| IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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Will YOUr £000 feeds CONTAINS ENHEFIIN-A FREMIA 107% 


. ~*~ 
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INSIDE STORAGE—Crouse Feed Mill, North Lima, Ohio, has a series of 15 
square storage bins inside the mill. Each holds 10 tons. A six-ton, round metal 
bin is also located inside the building. 


for delivery. Mr. Crouse does not 
make his own feeds for storage, but 
he does mix and store some Master 
Mix and Quaker Oats feeds. 

With his large grain and feed stor- 
age, Mr. Crouse operates a grain bank 
plan to some extent. If the farmer 
wants grain ground and mixed, in- 
cluding concentrate, he pays 20¢ cwt. 
for this operation. If he wants grain 
picked up and brought to the mill for 
processing, there is an extra charge. 
The firm charges 15¢ bu. for shelling 
corn. 

Farmers in the area raise corn, oats 
and wheat, and they use much local 
grain in their feeding programs. Mr. 
Crouse buys some grain to ship. One 
year he shipped 25 cars of wheat from 
the area. He uses a tractor and blow- 
er to get the grain into railroad cars. 

Poultry customers have their own 
ideas on what kind of feed they should 
use for most profitable results, states 
Mr. Crouse, and his mill is set up to 
take care of all of them. For instance, 
one laying flock owner who has 5,000 








hens buys all his concentrates from 
Crouse Feed Mill, and then he has 
his own grinder and mixer on the 
farm to process the feed. He is con- 
vinced this is the most profitable way 
for him to handle his feed program. 

Another feeder buys three tons of 
broiler mash at one time, and has no 
grain to incorporate into the ration 
Another grower gets several tons of 
feed per week in bags. 

The need for bulk storage bins on 
farms shows the spread of bulk serv- 
ice. Some farmers do not like to make 
the investment. To help them get the 
needed bins the Crouse feed firm sells 
bulk feed to some customers at the 
bag price and deducts the difference 
until the bins are paid for. 

“One thing which bulk feed service 
has enabled us to do is to extend our 
trade territory,” says Mr. Crouse. 
“We can travel farther out in the 
territory with large loads, and this 
lessens the per-ton delivery cost. 
While we do most of our business 
rather close in, we do get some large 





bulk orders from as far as 30 miles.” 

The firm reports that it has had no 
difficulty thus far on breakdowns with 
its two large six-ton trucks, insofar 
as bad road conditions or soggy barn- 
yards are concerned. The trucks are 
able to get through to poultry house 
or feeder locations. Mr. Creuse says 
many farmers are putting better sur- 
faces on barnyards. The farmers know 
that such surfacing will help give 
them better and more regular service. 

Very important to this dealer in his 
extended bulk delivery program is the 
help he receives from the Master Mix 
and the Quaker Oats salesmen. These 
men visit most of the Crouse Feed 
Mill customers in the area, and are 
‘able to help the feeders utilize the 
feeds they buy to the best advantage. 
Cooperation of this type, says Mr. 
Couse, enables the feed firm to add 
supplier supervision along with feed 
mill service to give the farmer a bet- 
ter deal. It’s another contact which 
gives the farmer an extra opportunity 
to ask for advice to make certain he 
gets utmost value from the feed 
which he buys. 

In addition to the bulk equipment, 
this mill also has a Fairfield Hughes 
hammer mill, a three-ton Kelly Du- 
plex mixer, a two-ton Hughes mixer, 
a two-ton Prater mixer, an Allied 
weigh buggy, a Munson molasses mix- 
er, a Zip corn sheller, a Clipper corn 
cracker, a Clipper cleaner and also 
a Fairbanks scale. 

Eight employees are required to 
handle the business at this busy mill. 


Integration 

Concerning integration, Mr. Crouse 
feels that the independent feed mill 
can fit into some of these programs. 
For example, there are many farm 
cooperative and poultry marketing 
associations which want to start in- 
tegration programs, but which have 
no feed processing plants, he said. 
Such organizations can contract with 
efficient, independent custom mills to 
furnish feed to integrated customers 
at competitive prices. This will be 
especially true where farmers who 
are integrated have grain they wish 











READY TO GO—An employee sews 
a bag of the Crouse Feed Mill’s brand, 
Superior Feeds. The branded feed is 
made with purchased concentrates. 


to work into their feeding programs. 

“It seems to me that in the foresee- 
able future there will be independent 
farmers and also integrated farmers 
to some extent,” says Mr. couse, 
“and they will all need feed. The 
alert custom mill operator, I think, 
can operate profitably serving both 
types of customers. We are doing it 
here, and expect to continue to do it.” 

In addition to some newspaper and 
direct mail advertising, Mr. Crouse is 
the financial backer of a Little League 
baseball team in the area. He says 
that the first year he did this, the 
cost was about $200 for uniforms and 
other equipment. After that, the cost 
of sponsorship has been about $100 
per year. 

The baseball team wears mill in- 
signia on its uniforms, gets a great 
deal of newspaper publicity and other 
favorable mention. Mr. Crouse be- 
lieves that good-will advertising like 
this balances a general newspaper 
and direct mail advertising program 
very well. 





did you see this Advertisement? 













Current 
im Eastern farm 


lation 1,566,578. 


orida Citrus Pulp ad appearing 


publications, total circu- 


1,566,578 of your 


POTENTIAL 
CUSTOMERS 
SAW IT! 


Score a bull's eye in your sales target everytime .. 


Selling comes easy... when you have a worthwhile 

product to sell . . . and especially when it’s pre-sold for you! 
FLORIDA CITRUS PULP'S continuous strong national advertising 
program assures you of higher profits in less sales time. 


It’s the 


proven carbohydrate concentrate feed that dairymen and cattlemen want! 


with 


high scoring repeat-sales points like these: 


4 






) HIGH T. D. N. CONTENT — 74.9% 


PROVEN MILK STIMULATING FACTORS 
GOOD SKELETAL DEVELOPMENT AID 
EASY STORAGE . . . EASY FEEDING 
YEAR ‘ROUND AVAILABILITY 





ci SUNSHINE FEED FOR CATTLE 











@ENHEPTIN-A is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for 2-acetylamino-5-nitrothiazole 
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Feed Sewice Plan Built te- 


MEE 


The revolution in agriculture has brought on a 
drastic evolution for you in the feed business! 
Today you must supply a feed and feeding program 
that takes into account mechanized livestock rais- 
ing and the growth of big, commercial producers 
who want feed at the LOWEST POSSIBLE COST! 


TODAY’S CHALLENGE! 


Feed Service Plan which has “built-in” money- 
saving features that do not sacrifice feeding efficien- 
cy but enhance it! 

The SWISHER Program does this by making 
you a big-time MANUFACTURER of feeds. YOU 
have every advantage that they have. 





The only way to do this is to utilize the SWISHER 


Here are your bensfite that make Swisher Feed Serwice 
the Modern Approach in Feed Merchandising 
Cor 


You are selling a FIRST LINE OF FEEDS, the very best 
feeds possible as developed by research, by laboratory 
control, and by thousands of users, many of whom are 
big commercial producers who insist on and obtain the 
“least cost"’ of production. 


The SWISHER plan supplies all the micro-nutrients, vita- 
mins, minerals, animal proteins and unidentified factor 
sources in one package. You add the grain and soybean 
méal locally. 





The SWISHER method of manufacturing your own feed 
saves tremendous costs in transportation, mark-up and 
handling charges while keeping the manufacturing pro- 
cess simple and easy. You can make a far GREATER 
PROFIT for every dollar of feed sold because you are 
making these additional mark-ups! 


SWISHER supplies you all the formulas for COMPLETE 
feeding programs (an absolute must today), a prestige 
brand name, bags, registration, advertising, personal 
sales assistance — all the ingredients you need to build 
tremendous sales volume! 








tier > - ~ 


~ Testimony from a §$ 
MILL OWNER 


Robert J. Huette, owner of Manito Mill, Manito, Illinois, has 
this to say about the wonderful Swisher Feed Service plan. “It 
has been just two and one-half years ago that we went on the 
Swisher Feed Service Program. In that time we have showed 
more than 500 per cent increase in our feed business! When we 
first signed up on the Swisher Feed Service Program we had 
about 40 per cent of the potential feed business in a 15 mile 
radius. Today with a great increase in the livestock and poul- 
try population we now have about 75 per cent of the potential 
feed business in this: area. I particularly like the Swisher Feed 
Service Program of manufacturing feed since it makes sense. In 
fact, it is the best way I know of staying ahead of competition 
and realizing a desirable profit.” 


You are in a better competitive position 
— thus you SELL MORE FEEDS! Why? Be- 
cause you are selling feeds direct at less 
cost than your competitors to farmer- 
feeders who today demand lowest possi- 
ble cost! 








INVESTIGATE 
SWISHER FEED SERVICE — 













THE MODERN FEED 
MANUFACTURING FRANCHISE 













Get complete details by sending the handy coupon or 
write, phone, wire today! 


Se ee 





Wm. Davies Co., Inc. 
Feed Division 
Danville, Illinois 


[] Please send more details on your Feed Service Plan 
{_] Have representative call 








Company 


Address 








FEED SERVICE 


—/ FEED DIVISION OF WM. DAVIES COMPANY, INC., DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, PHONE HICKORY 20290 


State 
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Reports Comparison 
Of Corn Silage and 
Green Corn Pellets 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—Corn si- 
lage puts more efficient gains on feed- 
er cattle than pelleted green corn, 
according to Dr. Dean Story, asso- 
ciate animal husbandman, Colorado 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

In a 112-day test at Colorado State 
University, Dr. Story found that 
steers self-fed on green corn pellets 
showed slightly higher daily gains 
than those full-fed on silage—2.29 Ib. 
on pellets, compared with 2.12 lb. with 
silage. 

But pellet-fed steers put away 20.6 
lb. of pellets daily while silage-fed 
animals were eating 45 Ib. of silage 
with an air-dry content of only 15 Ib. 
Thus, on an air-dry basis, it took 1,070 
lb. of pellets to produce 100 Ib. of 





gain. This compared with only 891 Ib. 
of silage, air-dry basis, for the same 
amount of gain, Dr. Story said. 

When daily intake of green corn 
pellets was limited to 15 Ib. per ani- 
mal, both daily gains and feed efficien- 
cy were lower than for silage-fed 
steers getting 15 lb. of dry material 
in 45 Ib. of silage. In this comparison, 
pellet-fed steers gained only 1.69 Ib. 
a day and required 1,118 Ib. of dry 
feed to produce 100 Ib. of gain. 


Influencing Factors 

Dr. Story stated that differences in 
physical characteristics of the two 
feeds may have had some influence on 
feedlot performance of the cattle. 
“But it seems more likely that or- 
ganic acids and other fermentation 
products in corn silage supplied ad- 
ditional, more available nutrients,” 
he said. 

He noted that silage-fed steers had 
a cleaner hair coat and showed more 
“bloom” than the pellet-fed cattle. 

Despite the apparent superiority of 





silage, Dr. Story feels that in time 
pelleted green corn may provide 
cheaper, more efficient gains. “One 
major obstacle is the relatively high 
cost of pelleting,” he said. 

Dr. Story said putting corn in the 
silo is not the best way to conserve 
total nutrients. “Under the best of 
conditions there is a loss of from 5 to 
15% in dry matter. In addition, han- 
dling silage requires more labor and 
storage space,” he commented. “Con- 
sidering these disadvantages, further 
study might well show that feeding 
pelleted green corn is cheaper despite 
less efficient gains, particularly when 
pelleting costs are brought down to a 
more economic level.” 

Dr. Story said there is the possi- 
bility of developing methods of sup- 
plementing the pelleted ration with 
compounds containing the organic 
acids and other fermentation products 
now found in silage. 

The test also explored the possibili- 
ty of feeding pelleted corn silage. 
However, daily gain for animals hand- 





37620 Bushels Extra Storage in 2: Days! 


More Capacity and Strength 
at Lower Cost per Bushell! 


Columbian Tall Tanks will give you that extra storage 
you need right now — and at lower cost! Precision 
engineered, master-crafted by Columbian, Tall Tanks 
have extra strength to take care of that extra capacity. 
You get all the farm-tested features of Columbian 


grain storage bins reinforced from top to bottom by 
the rugged Z-bar stiffeners originally developed for 
Columbian Bolted Steel Grain ‘Tanks. Columbian Tall 
Tank design and construction lets you put more 


storage capacity in less ground space. They are 
available in a wide range of sizes up to 20,000 bushels 


maximum capacity. 


Write or Call today for 
Free TALL TANK Folder! 


TALL 
24 


These three Columbian 
TANKS were erected in 
days at St. Joseph, Mo. Total 
moximum capacity of this auxil- 
jary storage is 37,620 bushels 
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EXPAND, MODERNIZE WITH COLUMBIAN GRAIN TANKS! 
It’s the modern elevator that gets the most profitable business. The 
elevator that can handle more grain faster with less labor cost — 
the elevator that has blending and classifying equipment. Colum- 
bian “Look Ahead” Engineering plus Columbian Bolted Steel 
Tanks have made many efficient, modern elevators. They are 
strong, fire-safe, tight — and economical. 
Write for this new Columbian Bolted Steel Elevator Book today. & 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY | 


P. O. Box 4048 -R 


STEEL, Master-Crafted by Columbian... First for Lasting Strength 


We do contract steel fabrication 














Kansas City, Mo. 
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fed these pellets at the rate of 15 Ib. 
a day was only 1.34 Ib. and 1,410 lb. 
of pellets were required to put on 100 
Ib. of gain. 

“It was evident that corn silage 
pellets were inferior to either green 
corn pellets or corn silage as feed for 
cattle,” Dr. Story said. “The differ- 
ence in nutritional value of the silage 
and the silage pellets probably was 
due primarily to loss of volatile acids 
during the dehydration phase of the 
pelleting process.” 

All cattle under test also received 
equal amounts of other feeds, along 
with silage and pellets. Included in 
the daily per-animal ration were 2 Ib. 
of alfalfa hay, 1.75 Ib. of protein sup- 
plement, and traces of mineral and 
salt. The protein supplement includ- 
ed 5 mg. of stilbestrol per pound of 
supplement. 


GMI Board Proposes 


Common Stock Split 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
initiated action to split the common 
stock of the company on a three-for- 
one basis. 

The proposed change of the shares 
of common stock from no par value 
to a par value of $3 each and the 
proposed increase in the number of 
authorized shares of common stock 
from the present 3 million shares to 
10 million shares will be submitted to 
the stockholders for their approval 
at the annual meeting Aug. 18. July 
10 has been fixed as the record date 
for voting at the annual meeting. 

If the proposals are approved by 
the stockholders, General Mills offi- 
cials expect that additional shares 
resulting from the split will be dis- 
tributed in September and that the 
first quarterly dividend on the split 
shares will be paid in November at 
the rate of 30¢ a share. This would be 
equivalent to an annual rate of $1.20 
a share on the split shares or $3.60 
a share on the present shares. 

The company has no immediate 
plans for the issuance of the addi- 
tional shares, if authorized. 


Cargill Plans Dieoee 


Expansion at Chicago 


CHICAGO—Addition this summer 
of 3 million bushels of storage space 
at the 17-million-bushel Cargill, Inc., 
terminal elevator here will make it 
the largest grain facility on the Great 
Lakes, Cargill has announced. 

Clifford M. Roberts, Jr., regional 
manager, said anticipated major ex- 
ports of Illinois and Indiana grain 
from Chicago through the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, plus stepped-up barge 
and rail movement to the South and 
Southeast, make the expansion nec- 
essary. 

Additions at Chicago will comprise 
three 1-million-bushel tanks, each 160 
ft. in diameter, 91 ft. high at the 
center and 48 ft. high at the rim. 
Each tank will be connected to the 
main elevator by an overhead con- 
veyor for filling and an underground 
conveyor to carry outgoing grain. 
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Gain a head start 
on your own 


a 


Feed enzyme evaluation 


gg 
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— 
TAKAMINE* can put over 60 years of 
enzyme experience to work for you NOW 


Current enzyme research is building keen interest in enzymes for livestock and poultry feeds. Ten 
million broilers already have documented TAKAMINE enzyme results with western barley. Recent cattle tests show 
that feed enzymes increased gains 12%, lowered feed required per pound of gain by 7% when included in dry corn 


fattening rations. 


TAKAMINE enzymes have been used experimentally in animal and poultry feeds since 1924, With 
more than 60 years of enzyme experience, TAKAMINE rates as a leading supplier of these natural catalysts to the 
feed, food, pharmaceutical and industrial fields, where rigorous quality control, uniformity of product, stability and 


reproducibility of results are required. 


You'll also benefit from the continuing intensive and extensive TAKAMINE research program by 


authoritative and experienced specialists in this complex industry 


These are some of the reasons why TAKAMINE feed enzyme materials can be helpful in your enzyme 
evaluation. They’re available now for your current research. Also our Technical Service Department stands ready to 


offer assistance in this highly specialized work. Call, wire or write us for details. 


, Miles Chemical Company 





division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 


Clifton, New Jersey 
phone PRescott 9-4776 or TWX PAS-78 


Cpronounce it Tack-a-ME-nee) 


the nation’s oldest basic producer of microbiological enzymes 
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Value of Phospholipids 
As Additives for Cattle 
Studied at VPI Station 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—The value of 
certain carbonated vegetable phos- 
pholipids as additives to rations for 
cattle has been under study at Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 





Station researchers explain that in | 


the refining of crude vegetable oils, 
residual fats, fatlike compounds and 
associated materials known as soap- 
stock are produced. Improved meth- 
ods of refining, they said, have yield- 


ed soapstocks that may be valuable | 


as additives to feeds for livestock. 

In addition to the nutritive value 
the soapstocks may have, their physi- 
cal consistency makes them desirable 
in reducing dustiness in rations con- 
taining ground feeds. The scientists 
wanted to determine the nutritive 
value, they said, as well as to identi- 
fy any toxic properties the materials 
might have. 

The Virginia trials, conducted at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and at 
the beef cattle research station at 
Front Royal, Va., involved feeding 
beef steers and digestion tests with 
dairy heifers and in the laboratory. 








In the trials, the addition of 1%% 
of soybean, cottonseed, gossypol-de- 
toxified cottonseed, or de-ammoniat- 
ed cottonseed, or .75% to 3% of cot- 
tonseed phospholipid to beef cattle 
drylot rations had no bad effects. 
There were indications these additives 
had value at least equal to their ener- 
gy value. 

Feeding of 0.3 ib. of soybean, cot- 
tonseed, or gossypol-detoxified addi- 
tive to yearling steers on pasture also 
had no bad effects. The averages of 


| all groups receiving the various addi- 
| tives were about 6 to 7% better than 


control animals in both daily gain 


| and feed efficiency. 


The 1%% level of cottonseed addi- 
tive seemed to give faster and more 


| efficient gains than other materials, 


and levels used with the exception 
of the 3%% level, which was slight- 
ly more efficient. They had no effect 
on dressing percentage or carcass 
quality, the researchers reported. 

They had no significant effect on 
plasma levels of fat-soluble vitamins, 
except possibly to increase vitamin E. 
This effect is thought to be because 
of their tocopherol content, according 
to the scientists. 

The additives had no conspicuously 
good or bad effects on cellulose di- 
gestion, fatty acid production, or ni- 
trogen metabolism when added to ru- 





men fluid in the test tube. They sig- 
nificantly decreased surface tension 
of rumen fluid when added in the 
test tube, and scientists think this 
ability may have some value in bloat 
prevention. 

A complete report of the test is 
available in Technical Bulletin 139, 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg. 


Heads Department 


STORRS, CONN.—Dr. Charles F. 
Helmboldt has been named head of 
the department of animal diseases in 
the University of Connecticut College 
of Agriculture to succeed Dr. Erwin 
L. Jungherr, who retires June 30. Dr. 
Helmboldt has been a member of the 
University of Connecticut staff since 
1946. 


New Oregon Bulletin 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—New findings 
in beef cattle feeding, including ad- 
justment of rations for animals re- 
ceiving hormone treatment, have 
been reported by the Oregon State 
College Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion here in a bulletin, “Results of 
1957-58 Milton-Freewater Beef Feed- 


ing Experiments.” 
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— ‘\the MARION MIXER. The Marion Mixer handles 
- “the mixing of dry feeds, and blending of molasses, 
a<° fish solubles, animal fats and other liquid addi- 
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Spanish Feed Firm 
Seeks U.S. Capital 


WASHINGTON —A Spanish firm 
manufacturing feeds and dehydrated 
alfalfa is seeking U.S. financial col- 
laboration, the U.S. Department of 


pania 

S.A., COCSA, is lookiing for approxi- 
mately $500,000 for the proposed 
project. 

Established in 1950, the firm re- 
portedly maintains plants at Ciem- 
pozuelos, Raymat, Guadiana del Cau- 
dillo, and is currently establishing an 
additional plant at Jabalquinto, Total 
annual production capacity of mixed 
feeds is estimated at 66,000 metric 
tons, and the production of dehy- 
drated alfalfa is set at 2,840 metric 
tons. 

Present demand for both mixed 
feeds and dehydrated alfalfa, accord- 
ing to COCSA, far exceeds produc- 
tion. Expanded operations will in- 
clude exports of mixed feeds and pos- 
sibly alfalfa. 

The potential investor is offered 
management participation in the en- 
terprise. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with the firm at Rics Rosa 
54, Madrid, Spain. 


-_ 


Indiana Poultry Firm 


Boosts Chick Capacity 


LA GRANGE, IND.—To supply the 
demand of a reported 60% sales in- 
crease in chicks, Lambright Hatchery 
& Poultry Farm, Inc., La Grange, 
has boosted its hatching capacity by 
20% with the installation of new in- 
cubator units during the past six 
months. 

James Lambright announced that 
a new breeding and research test 
farm was recently put into full op- 
eration at Fawn River Farm, Howe. 

Lambright spokesmen said the firm 
is now selling its White Meateor 
broiler chicks in six states—New 
Jersey, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, In- 
diana and Ohio. 


Marks 25th ° Year 


MINNEAPOLIS—Morrie Peterson, 
in traffic and sales for the A. L 
Stanchfield Co. here for the past 25 
years, was recognized by the firm re- 
cently for his quarter-century of ser- 
vice. 

A. L. Stanchfield, president of the 
wholesale grain and feed firm, enter- 
tained Mr. and Mrs. Peterson at his 
home and presented Mrs. Peterson 
with an orchid and Mr. Peterson with 
an inscribed diamond ring in honor 
of the occasion. 

Mr. Peterson, who reached the 25th 
anniversary March 15, is the third 
employee of the firm to pass the 
quarter-century mark in service. The 
other two are Ed Kumpula, vice 
president, and R. A. Stanchfield, sec- 
retary. 








The MARION MIXER has proved to be one of the 

Most Accurate and Versatile mixers in the indus- 

— try. The exclusive Marion mixing and blending 

r - ction is the key to its accuracy because of its 
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More and More 

Feed Mills Are using 
More and More 
Stabilized ANIMAL FATS 
and MEAT PROTEINS 
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“Modern manufacturing, bulk handling 
and top production feeds are 
helping Ful-O-Pep Dealers progress,” 


says H. W. CRUTCHFIELD, Manager of Sherman Feed Division of The Quaker Oats Company, 


in this report to Ful-O-Pep Dealers 
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H. W. CRUTCHFIELD joined The Quaker Oats Company in 1940. After World War II, he served as a District Representative 


until 1955, when he was promoted to Manager of Ful-O-Pep’s Sherman (Southwestern) Feed Division 
Mr. Crutchfield is a director of the Texas Feed Manufacturers Association. 
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set up their own bulk feed facilities, so they, too, can benefit 
from this progressive development 


“Part of Ful-O-Pep’s success in the Southwest is due to the 
high quality and dependability of our product. Research 








has contributed top production formulas for Ful-O-Pep. 
Quaker’s modern manufacturing methods are assuring 
complete mixing and fast distribution at low costs. 


“For example, at the Sherman feed mill, we have effi- 
cient feed blending equipment to assure accurate mixing 
of the many ingredients that make up quality Ful-O-Pep 
Feeds. New equipment for bulk handling of feed by cars, 
as well as trucks, is speeding up service to our dealers and 
reducing handling costs. 


“A large percentage of all feed shipped from our mill is 
bulk. In addition, Quaker is helping dealers and feeders 


“New feeding and management programs are now avail- 
able for the producers of broilers, beef cattle, hogs, turkeys 
and layers. Our District Representatives are helping deal- 
ers promote these planned programs 


“It is the aim of The Quaker Oats Company to help the 
dealer and the feeder both make money. We welcome in- 


quiries from distributors who are interested in learning 
more about the Ful-O-Pep Feeds franchise.” 


FUL() PEp FEEDS 


We invite Feed Dealers to vi 
Memphis, Tenn. @ St. Joseph, Vv 


t our modern Feed Mills located at: Cedar Rapids, ia. 
@ Sherman, Tex. ¢ Shiremanstown, Pa. © Lawrence- 


burg, ind. ¢ Chattanooga, Tenn. © Tampa, Fla. © Asheville, N. C. © Jasper, Ala 
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Convention 
Calendar 


June 7-9—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association; Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bildg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

June 7-9—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Pocono Manor Inn, 
Pocono Manor, Pa.; sec., Austin W. 
Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 


June 8-10—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Birmingham; exec. sec., W. L. Walsh, 
P.O. Box 567, Montgomery, Ala. 


June 8-12—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture, Columbia, Mo.; sponsored by 
Missouri College of Agriculture and 
Missouri State Department of Agri- 
culture; chm., G. M. Barnhart, chief 
chemist, State Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 


June 9—Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers Council Egg Quality and 
Grading School; University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst; mgr. Dr. Al- 
fred Van Wagenen, 19 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, NJ. 

June 9-10—Association of South- 
ern Feed and Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials; Velda Rose Motel, Hot 
Springs, Ark.; sec., Maurice B. Rowe, 
Virginia Dept. of Agriculture, 1123 
State Office Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


June 17-18— Midwest Bulk Feed 
Fair; Minnesota State Fairgrounds, 
St. Paul; chm., R. 8S. Noller, Butler 
Mfg. Co., 900 6th Ave. S.E., Minne- 
apolis 14. 

June 25-27—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Bigwin Inn, Lake of 
Bays, Ontario; N. D. Hogg, Box 66, 
Station Q, Toronto, Ont. 


June 25-27 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Dover, Delaware; sec., J. 
Frank Gordy, Delmarva Poultry In- 
dustry, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, Box 47, 
Georgetown, Del. 

July 7-8—Poultrymen’s Get-Togeth- 
er, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


July 10-14— Georgia Feed Assn.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, 
Ga.; sec., Will L. Kinard, 3240 Peach- 
tree Rd. Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

July 17-18—-New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Castaneda Hotel, 
Las Vegas, N.M.; sec., Parley Jensen, 
P.O. Box 616, Albuquerque, N.M. 

July 21-23—American Poultry Con- 
gress and Exposition; Kiel Auditor- 
jum, St. Louis, Mo.; exec. sec., Don 
M. Turnbull, American Poultry and 
Hatchery Federation, 521 E. 68rd St., 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 3-8—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station; chm., 
E. E. Brown, Asst. State Chemist. 


4-5—Midsouth Soybean and 
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KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
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| Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 


Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Paul C. Hughes, 


P.O. Box 692, Blytheville, Ark. 

Aug. 4-7— Poultry Science Assn. 
(meeting for members and executive 
committee invited guests only), Iowa 
State College, Ames; chm., Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Phillips, poultry department, 
lowa State College. 


Aug. 7-8 — North Carolina Feed 








Manufacturers Assn.; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec.-treas., 
A. M. Upshaw, Jr., North Carolina 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Box 44, 
Mocksville, N.C. 

Aug. 10-12 — American Soybean 
Assn. and National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn., joint convention; Shera- 
ton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; 
exec. vice president, George M. Stray- 
er, American Soybean Assn., Hudson, 
Iowa; sec., National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn., R. G. Houghtlin, 3318 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, II. 

Aug. 11-12 — Wisconsin Nutrition 
School; Memorial Union, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; chm., Dr. 
Robert H. Grummer, Dept. of Animal 
Husbandry, University of Wisconsin. 

Aug. 17-18 — Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference, sponsored by University of 
Kentucky and Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn.; Brown Suburban Hotel, 
Louisville; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. 
Box 425, Lexington, Ky. 

Aug. 23-25—Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana, Inc.; Captain Shreve and 
Washington Youree Hotels, Shreve- 













they will remain until the event is held. 
@®ee 
Sept. 9-17 — Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn., farm of Clarence Zie- 
mer, Elmwood, IIl.; sec., S. B. Swann, 
Kauffman Turkey Farms, Waterman, 
Til. 





port; sec., Clyde Ingram, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Aug. 23-25 — The National Hay 
Assn.; Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San 
Francisco; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
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SPROUT-WALDRON 





A battery of Sprout-Waldron mills producing quality feed pellets 
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SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. MUNCY, PENNA. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR SIZE REDUCTION * 


SIZE CLASSIFICATION ° MIXING 








tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Olub Center; 
Eatonton, Ga.; chm., Arthur Gannon, 
Poultry Division, University of Geor- 
+g College of Agriculture, Athens, 


Sept. 4—TIllinois Cattle Feeders 
Day, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
chm., A. L. Neumann, Beef Cattle Di- 
vision. 

Sept. 9-10 — Pet Food Institute, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sept. 9-10 — Maryland Poultry 
Service Conference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

Sept. 18-14—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. (work meeting for 
directors, committees and members), 
Minneapolis; exec. vice pres., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 400 Folger Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 

Sept. 15-16—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., 
Margaret Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 





Sept. 16-18—National Feed Ingre- 
dients Assn.; Pick-Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, IIL; sec., Peter W. Janss, 
212 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Sept. 17-18 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Oonference; University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. 
L. Stephenson, Department of Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Sept. 18 — College-Feed Industry 
Conference; Iowa State College, 
Ames; chm., Prof. Emmit Haynes, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 


Sept. 28 — Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. 
©. Henderson, Hills Agricultural 
Science Building, Burlington, Vt. 


Sept. 23-25 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 26—Small Mill Short Course; 


Continental Hotel, Kansas City; spon- 
sored by Feed Production School, 
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Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 68 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 





EQUIPMENT FILLS EVERY NEED 





Super Ace, 
Bulletin 201 


Sprout-Waldron leadership in 
pellet mill design goes beyond the 
development of the vertical ring 
die, the concept of driven dies, 
the use of V-belts as opposed to 
complicated gear trains, the swing- 
head die casing, the Kuftex” rolls 
and the other ‘firsts’ attributed 
to our creative engineering. It be- 
gins before the mill itself with 
advanced stainless steel feeder- 
conditioner design and the scien- 
tific introduction of steam at high 
temperatures . . and extends be- 
yond the mill to the concept of 
air handling of pellets and the 
creation of integrated coolers, 
crumblizers, graders and shakers 
to match the capacity of the mill. 


In test after test, Sprout-Wal- 
dron pellet mills have out-pro- 
duced in tons per horsepower, 
every competitive mill on the mar- 
ket. Whether your needs be for 
the Junior, the Ace® or the Super 


Standard and wide-faced, 


precision machined dies. 


Exclusive Conadion Distributors 
Exclusive Australasian Distributors 


AND BLENDING . 


BULK MATERIALS HANDLING 2 


Pellet Ace, 
Bulletin 100-A 


Sprout-Wal- 
guarantee of 
maximum 
minimum 


Ace", the use of a 
dron mill is you 
uniform high quality, 
production rates and 
operating costs. 


For the cooling of pellets, the 
Sprout-Waldron Coolaire® with its 
patented hinged louvers for auto- 
matic flow control is outstanding 

. either as an individual unit or 
as part of a compact cooler, dryer, 
crumblizer, cleaner and grader 
assembly. For use with the Junior 
Pellet Ace, the Sprout-Waldron 
Rotaircool® provides an efficient 
cooler with a built-in pneumatic 
conveying system. It too, is avail- 
able as a unit machine or in a 
compact system with crumblizer 
and shaking shoe. All of these 
pelleting accessories have been 
designed to help achieve highest 
production with greatest economy 
from the very best in pellet mill 
design. Bulletins on request. 


Pellet and crumbles cleaning shoe, 
Bulletin 120 


Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 
Joybee Engineering, Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Avstrolie 


Coolaire, 


Bulletin 105 


Junior Ace, 
Bulletin 165-A 


Crumblizer with roll feeder, 
Bulletin 4-A 


Rotairco 


Bulletin 177-A 


PELLETING AND DENSIFYING 


|} dustry 


Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 
8, NJ. 

Oct. 7-9—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, De- 
partment of Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-14—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Cumberland Falls 
State Park, Corbin; sec., John W. 
Tuttle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 


Oct. 14 — Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Irwin Olcott, 
Dawe's Laboratories, Inc., 4800 8. 
Richmond S8t., Chicago 82, Tl. 

Oct. 14-15—Assoclation of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bidg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 15-16—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, P.O. Box 
472, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 15-16 — West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn. convention; Blackwa- 
ter Falls Lodge, Davis; sec., J. 8. Lar- 
rick, Beckley Ice & Feed, Beckley, 
W. Va. 

Oct. 19-20—California Animal In- 
Conference; Fresno, Cal; 


| sponsored by California Hay, Grain & 








Feed Dealers Assn. and University of 
California; chm., Berton Maxwell, 
Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
fornia, Petaluma. 

Oct. 20-21—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Oct, 22-283 — Annual Stockholders 
Meeting, Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc., Onondage County War 
Memorial Building, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Oct. 30 — Illinois Sheep Producers 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
chm., Dr. U. 8. Garrigus, Department 
of Animal Science. 

Nov. 47 — National Renderers 
Assn., Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood Beach, Fla.; sec., Miss Jamie 
Fox, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, 
Illinois. 

Nov. 6-7—Oklahoma Formula Feed 
Conference; Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater; chm., Dr. Rollin H. 
Thayer, Poultry Science Department. 

Nov. 12-18—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. F. W. Hill, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Dept., Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 17-18—Arizona Grain & Seed 
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Association; Hotel Westward Ho, 
Phoenix; sec., Hayden ©. Hayden, 
Hayden Flour Mills, Box 156, Temple, 
Ariz. 

Nov. 19-20—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; Iowa State College, 
Ames; chm., Keith Myers, National 
Swine Growers Council, Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1— Midwest Veteri- 
nary Nutrition Conference; Presi- 
dent Hotel, Kansas City; sec., Lioyd 
Larson, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., 20 W. 9th Street Bidg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 





Dec. 8-09 — Poultrymen’s Service 
Clinic; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

1960 


Jan. 4-5— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

dan, 25-27 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 





Feb. 4-5—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; chm., Dr. J. E. Park- 
er, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Feb. 8-9—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

Feb. 11— Boston Grain and Flour 

Annual Banquet; Sheraton- 


liff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 12-14—Fact Finding Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, Chicago, IIL. 

Feb. 21-28—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 694 
N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 

Feb. 22-23—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke; J., Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 





M. Reaves, Department of Dairy 
Science, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. 

March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
400 Folger Bldg., Washington 5, D.O. 

March 23—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Council; exec, director, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1232 En- 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 9-11—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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CHARTER GRANTED 

TOPEKA, KANSAS—Abilene 
(Kansas) Grain Co., Inc., has been 
granted a charter by the secretary of 
state’s office. A grain storage and 
merchandising business, the firm has 
an authorized capitalization of $50,- 
000. James G. Winn has been named 
resident agent. 
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With,KrRepro and Hopro ya 
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our own swine feed to 

life-cfele"” program 
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* 


for creep feeds and pig starters... krepro 


Write for complete data and price schedules 


THE DOr COMPANY 
FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-4100 Ext. 680 


Save you money 





It has been four years since Borden first proposed 
Life-Cycle feeding with Krepro and Hopro. Are you 


BETTER FeEDs 





4, 
“Moven arse 


upgrading your feeds with this proven feed program? 


Laboratories and test farms at 


Elgin, Illinois 


Both Knepro and Horro have been made possible through Borden's development of FERMACTO-400 ~the new special blend of fermentation factors, 








Economist Suggests 
Federated Marketing 
Of South Dakota Eggs 


BROOKINGS, S.D. — Federated 
marketing and the integration of 
production and marketing have been 
examined recently by a South Da- 
kota State College economist secking 
answers to the state’s egg market- 
ing problems. 

The economist, Dr. Travis W. 
Manning, suggested in a recent issue 
of South Dakota Farm and Home 
Research that both might be of 
benefit. 

Managers of most egg markcting 
cooperatives in the state have become 
concerned about markets for eggs, 
he said. Traditional markets for the 
state’s eggs have become less attrac- 
tive, and he pointed out that a re- 
cent survey of 28 cooperatives in the 
state showed that 21 of their man- 
agers favored organizing a federa- 
tion of egg marketing cooperatives. 

Experiences of federations in oth- 
er states point up four advantages 
for the system, he said. (1) It elimi- 
nates unnecessary and _ inefficient 
handling. (2) The increased volume 
is conducive to a more favorable 
marketing position. (3) It would 
stimulate competition with local 
wholesalers and assembly plants to- 
ward more efficient pricing policies. 
(4) It would enable a shift in sales 
responsibility from the already busy 
cooperative manager. 

Calling such a federation a step 
in integration, he said a step fur- 
ther would be integration of produc- 
tion and marketing. Spelling out an 
integrated production-marketing pro- 
gram, he listed three major steps. 

The first is a contract between a 
group of large scale producers with 
their cooperative. Required of the 
producer would be specified practices 
regarding housing, flock care, feed- 
ing and egg handling. The cooperative 
would furnish the chicks, feed, equip- 
ment and supplies and would buy 
the eggs at a premium. 

The second step would be a con- 
tract between a group of local co- 
operatives and a federated associ- 
ation, and the third step would be 
a contract between the federation 
and one or more egg jobbers or re- 
tail buyers. 

Dr. Manning listed eight advan- 
tages for an integrated production- 
marketing system, as follows: (1) 
More efficient producers; (2) con- 
sistently high egg quality; (3) low- 
ered marketing costs; (4) more ef- 
ficiency in the marketing channel; 
(5) better markets; (6) more sta- 
bility resulting from contracts; (7) 
assurance of a full return for pro- 
ducers; (8) South Dakota's out-of- 
state market may be preserved. 


eccttiins 


California aie Laying 
Test Results Reported 


MODESTO, CAL.—Results of the 
10th California Official Random Sam- 
ple Egg Laying Test indicate that 
cage birds tend to lay fewer and 
larger eggs, and floor birds produce 
fewer eggs with blood and meat 
spots. 

Data showed that production 
among floor birds in the 10th test 
for the 44-55 weeks’ period was 
83.8%, compared to 65.5% during the 
same period last year. Among the 
cage birds, however, production was 
only 64.3%, down from the 67.9% 
level of a year ago. 

Along with the increased rate of 
lay of the floor birds, feed conver- 
sion improved from 48 to 4.5 Ib. 
per dozen eggs. 











FARMERS FRIEND 
MINERAL FEED 


WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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Only Farmco Loads AND Unloads! 
Faraco Back Saver 


Versatile auger unit attaches to any grain body. Ex- 

clusive unloading AND loading anywhere anytime. 
Unloads as fast as loading. 
Handles bulk feed, grain 
and other materials. Pellets 
handled with minimum 
breakage. Smooth hydraul- 
iC Operation 








Fe=w..0 QKOOPSKIPPER 
Too! 


All the features of the Back Saver, plus . . . exclusive tank stabilization. Standard 
2, 3, or 4 compartment units. Full capacity dimensions. Pamco Positive Sea! as- 
sures against leakage of feed or other materials. Dispersing auger for loading leads 
into each compartment. Double gate per compartment standard for each unit. 


oth with a Boarding House R-E-A-C-H 


You can not afford lugging feed or other materials by hand. PAMCO handles many bulk materials — ground corn cobs, 
PAMCO makes handling sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. 
Shrinks your overhead costs while sparking new business. Takes 


screened wood shavings, stoker coal, sawdust, fertilizer, expanded 


the backache out of your customer euivite clay aggregate, screened bulk limestone, bulk cement. 


PAMCO precision engineered. Combines quality with simplicity, Write today for full information on the PAMCO Back Saver, Skoop 


yet reasonably priced. Skipper or other units pictured below. 


UT HERN 
49141 
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BACK SAVER SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER SEMI-TRAILER SKOOP SKIPPER E-Z UNLOADER 


Productive Acres Mfg. Kontt = 


407 Broadway Keota, lowa » aN 
Ph: ME 6-3071 WE pan —_AG) 


SKOOP SKIPPER 
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Added Fat, Protein 
Studied in Poultry 


Tests at Wisconsin 


MADISON, WIS. — Added fat in 
pullet rations can reduce costs, but 
the protein content must be in- 
creased, too, according to recent re- 
search at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Dr. D. E. Turk, Dr. H. L. Bird and 
Dr. M. L. Sunde experimented with 
different protein-energy ratios in 
feeds for pullets last year. This was a 
follow-up of research which showed 
that protein levels could be reduced 
without injuring egg-laying perform- 
ance later in life. 

Added fat in feeds gives more en- 
ergy and more efficient gains for 
broilers, they found. The researchers 
were interested in learning how add- 
ed energy would affect the cost and 
efficiency of the ration for replace- 
ment pullets. This cost could be com- 
pared with the costs of raising the 
pullets on low-protein, low energy ra- 





tions to find which was the best. 

Higher energy levels were most ef- 
ficient and least costly, the research 
showed. But the poultry specialists 
warned that changing prices might 
change this situation. All birds on 
high-energy diets ate feathers, but 
raising the protein level reduced 
feather eating some. Pullets fed low 
energy diets did not eat feathers. 

A ration with about 1,000 calories 
of productive energy seems to be the 
best bet at present prices. They said 
this could be made by using a corn, 
soybean oil meal diet. 

Protein content should be around 
17% from the time the birds are 
8 weeks old until they’re 15 weeks 
old. Then it can be cut to around 
14% until the pullets go into the 
laying house. 

With the lower energy rations (800- 
900 calories) protein content should be 
set at 15% at six weeks of age, cut 
to 12-13% at 10 weeks and reduced 
still further to 11-12% at 15 weeks, 
according to the Wisconsin re- 
searchers. 


| 


| 


| 





Quality Egg Program 

Widens Cooperative’s 

Integrated Activities 
ARCADIA, WIS.—Arcadia’s A. G. 


| Cooperative has expanded its grow- 


ing program of integration another 
notch during the past few months. 
Latest addition is a quality egg 
program designed “to take advan- 
tage of high premiums for quality 
eggs at all times of the year, and 
particularly during the months of 
September, October and November.” 
During 1959, the cooperative is 
furnishing each of its egg producers 
with about 1,500 pullets a month 
to assure continuous production of 
large eggs. The association has al- 
ready developed a market outlet. 
Expansion into egg production fol- 
lowed expanding broiler production, 
which began in 1951, and the installa- 
tion. of two new feed mills, one in 
1955, and another in 1958. 
Development of the integrated pro- 
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improves nutritional 
value and feed performance! 


the 12 essential amino acids. 


In addition, M-N-C is concentrated to give you, pound 
for pound, 50% more non-lactose nutrients. Just 2% 
M-N-C supplies the same amount of Whey factor and 
other growth-promoting elements as 3% whole dried whey. 

Peebles’ exclusive spray-dried process assures uniform 
high quality. M-N-C’s smooth, even texture provides uni- 
form color and even distribution in mixed feeds. 

Find out how M-N-C can answer your amino acid 
requirements and give your feeds added nutritional value. 
Write or wire today for complete information. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 


Here’s the best way to step up the efficiency of your broiler 
feeds. Incorporate Peebles’ M-N-C (partially delactosed 
whey-product). For M-N-C gives you the vital amino acid 
balance that makes protein function with maximum effec- 
tiveness. M-N-C offers you the perfect, low cost source of 


32 PLANTS Coast to Coast 

























GEORGIA TOP HATCHERY 
STATE IN NATION 


ATLANTA, GA. — Georgia has 
come from Iilth to first place in 
commercial hatchery operations since 
World War Il, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce says, and the Southeast 
in general is headed for another 
booming year. Commercial hatch- 
eries in the seven-state area pro- 
duced approximately 230,408,000 
chickens in the first quarter of 1959. 
This was an increase of 46,624,000 
over the same period last year. Of 
this total, Georgia produced 92,- 
011,000. 




























Ohio Roundup Planned 


















gram was the subject of an article 
in the May issue of News for Farm- 
er Cooperatives, a publication of the 
Farmer Cooperative Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Au- 
thors were H. H. Bakken and G. S. 
Grewal of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Under the broiler contract, grow- 
ers agreed to finish four batches of 
birds annually, each in 10 to 12 
weeks. They agreed to purchase 
chicks from the A. G. Cooperative 
hatchery and to use one brand of 
feed purchased from the cooperative. 

















They also agreed to process and 
market their birds through the co- 
operative. 





A goal of 5,000 birds weekly at 
the start grew steadily to 60,000 
in 1957. To keep the broiler opera- 
tion running at full schedule today 
108 farmers keep laying flocks of 
about 65,000 breeders to supply the 
hatchery. 


_ 
















Baughman Distributor 


For Mississippi Named 


JERSEYVILLE, ILL. — Baughman 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Jerseyville, 
has announced the appointment of 
Myrick Equipment Co., Mt. Pulaski, 
Ill, as its exclusive distributor for 
Baughman bulk feed bodies in the 
state of Mississippi. 

The announcement said B. N. My- 
rick will represent the new distribu- 
torship, traveling thfoughout Missis- 
sippi. At a later date, he will estab- 
lish a permanent office centrally-lo- 
cated in the state. Myrick Equip- 
ment Co. now serves as Baughman 
distributor in five states, handling 
bulk feed bodies in Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi on an exclusive 
basis, and bulk feed bodies and bulk 
transport bodies on a non-exclusive 
basis in Illinois and Missouri. 


























COLUMBUS, OHIO — Ohio cattle 
feeders will hold their annual Sum- 
mer Roundup and Barbecue Aug. 8 
at the Fayette County fairgrounds in 
Washington Court House, J. H. War- 
ner, Ohio State University extension 
livestock specialist and secretary of 
the Ohio Cattle Feeders Assn., re- 
ports. 
























Manufacturers and 
Suppliers of 












; EXPELLERS 

> SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT , 
> ORYERS + FLAKERS : 
> GRAIN EXPANDING — : 
: EXPELLERS 
° MATERIAL HANDLING : 
: EQUIPMENT a 


Write for information and prices 


ment. ANDERSON =r 


ernational Basic Eco 


1900 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Introducing...a proud achievement of the 


Squibb Research Laboratories 


mycostatin 


the first and only antifungal antibiotic for feed use 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS is proud to announce that 
Mycostatin-20 is now available for use in swine and 
turkey rations. 

If you have a vital interest in livestock and poultry feeds 


and their effect on health and productivity...if you are 


a research scientist, nutritionist, investigator or feed 


CHEMICALS SALES DEPARTMENT, E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, DIVISION 


. SQUIBB - A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 


745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


© OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP., '59 *Mycostatin® is a Squibb Trademar 





manufacturer,..we believe you will find Mycostatin-20 


of unusual interest and challenging potential. 


May we send you a Progress Report on this exclusive 
new Squibb antifungal antibiotic? Send your request 
to the address below. Your copy will be mailed 


to you promptly, 


The Squibb Research Laborotories 
ot New Brunswick, New Jersey 


OF OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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HHoneggers’ cam help you... 


ROUBLE YOUR TONNAGE | 


W atch this area each month for a new 


dealer who has Doubled His Tonnage 
end Trigldd fle Prefs on the To PROGRESSIVE FEED DEALERS 


Honegger Program. “SX SALES ARE THE LIFEBLOOD OF YOUR ORGANIZATION! As you 
know, many feed dealers today are simply not getting the sales they need to 
even stay in business. 

With the Honegger Exclusive Territory Franchise, feed dealers in every part 
of the country have proven that they can not only get the sales they need 
to make an adequate living, but that they can in fact double and redouble 
their tonnage and their profits! IT HAS BEEN DONE! Watch this space 
for men who have done it. 

The Honegger Exclusive Package Program of fine quality products—com- 
bined with an aggressive and hard hitting program of dealer support is the 
secret behind the phenomenal success of Honegger Dealers. A few of the points 
from this program are dramatized below. 

When you read over these vital benefits, we are sure that you will be able 
to visualize just what they could mean to you. 

Write or call us today. Get all the facts. We'll show you how to make more 


money on a PROTECTED and EXCLUSIVE franchise basis. 


General Sales Manaaer 


No. other feed company in Ameriea haa to nuth to offer! ap 


EXCLUSIVE TERRI- F~ | ) Fre DEALER TRAINING 
TORY protection gives | -~ 5° 4 | schools at Fairbury-For- 
the Honegger Dealer : ‘ rest and monthly district 
plenty of room to grow. A : meetings help Honegger 
piddling dealer at every Fe a dealers and their sales 
little crossroads is not We, |] > personnel make sales 
Honeggers’ idea of effec- a HT Fa ) / through service. Their 
tive distribution. 7A know-how and self-confid- 

: ence makes selling easy, 
more effective. 














SALES ASSISTANCE —— B) LOCAL PROMOTIONS 
from well trained, enthus- and “Planned Selling” 
iastic district managers [*) , that move 75-150 tons of 
produces new business "a> | r feed out of the dealer’s 
and keeps Honegger deal- ‘ST oe | iil 4 . 3 stores are not uncommon 
ers inspired. Product spe- A ~ |S) -“\"Cigeml\ | for Honegger dealers— 
cialists, such as building fy fh} Vg ( \¥ with bulk of business on 
and equipment salesmen, ja | N - Bigs 9/4 cash basis, too. Honeggers 
Fy, help plan and man open 
houses, hay-makers and 

ice breakers. 
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IPLE YOUR PROFITS 


What others have dohe....you can do also 
WITH HONEGGERS’ COMPLETE PROGRAM 











SINGLE SOURCE OF 
SUPPLY gives Honegger 
dealers over 190 products 
sold by no one else in his 
territory. Combination 
shipments reduce freight 
costs, cuts dealer’s equip- 
ment inventory because 
you are only a few days 
away from Honeggers’ 
warehouse. 


PATRONAGE DIVIDEND 
gifts make real boosters 
of farm wives and kids. 
Coupon-saving customers 
get valuable premiums 
direct from Honeggers 
without bother or expense 
on dealer’s part. Result: 
terrific customer loyalty 
. - REPEAT PROFITS! 


BIG "H”" EQUIPMENT 


> 


4 


sy 


=> Write, phone or wire collect for complete details ... DA Vax W/GHT. . . Do it today! 


HONEGGER RESEARCH 
FARM has attracted over | 
40,000 visitors in past ten 
years. Practical research 
and convincing demon- 
strations here keep deal- 
ers and customers sold on 
Honegger know-how, and 
produce more dealer pro- 
fits! 


BULK FEED SERVICE at 
Honeggers’ employs king- 
sized fleet of hopper cars 
and modern bulk trucks. 
Honeggers’ bulk farm 
bins are profit-makers 
that help dealers sew up 
business. 
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Hormone Implant Ups 


Beef Gains in Ontario 


TORONTO, ONT.—A 21% gain in- 
crease in steers on pasture has been 
reported in Ontario through the use 
of an estradiol progesterone combina- 
tion hormone implant. The increase 
reported was from 2.33 to 2.82 Ib. 
daily. 

“Results are similar to those we 
have obtained in Ontario with stil- 
bestrol,” said Dr. T. D. Burgess, 
animal husbandry researcher at On- 
tario Agricultural College, Guelph. 
“Our tests have shown that stil- 
bestrol-treated steers outgain un- 
treated by 20 to 30% and do it on 
approximately 10% less feed. The 
cost of stilbestrol was about 20¢ per 
animal.” 

Dr. Burgess said there are as yet 
unfinished problems with stilbestrol. 
One of them, he said, is to find out 
how long the hormone is active. 

“We plan to compare a single im- 





plant of stilbestrol with re-implants 
at 100 days,” said Dr. Burgess. “The 
test will be tried on 600-lb. steers 
over a 240-day feeding period, and 
we expect to have initial results this 
fall.” 

He also said that feeding grain on 
pasture might not pay with stil- 
bestrol-treated animals. “Our first ex- 
periment indicated this,” he said. 
“When a current 24-animal test com- 
paring stilbestrol-implanted steers 
fed grain to steers fed no grain is 
completed, we can be more definite.” 


ee 





| Prefab Mill Building 


MOSES LAKE, WASH.—A pre- 
fabricated building which will house 
equipment for pelleting, rolling and 
mixing feeds was constructed here re- 
cently in only eight hours for the 
Moses Lake Feed Mill, Inc. Harry 
Schultz and Richard Penhallurick, 
owners of the new facility, said their 
mill will begin operation in July. 








Pelleting Grass Cuts 


Waste, Scientist Says 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS. — Pel- 
leting grass may take some of the 
waste from highly fertilized, irrigated 
pastures, according to W. R. Thomp- 
son, agronomist for the agricultural 
extension service at Mississippi State 
University. 

“When you concentrate large num- 
bers of cattle on small acreage to 
graze it off, they often trample and 
waste more than they eat,” he said. 
“Pelleting can save this extra growth 
until it is needed. By pelleting grass 
you can have top quality feed, where 
if you tried to save it as hay, rains 
might cause the loss of a lot of qual- 
ity.” 

Commenting on a recent tour of 
Georgia and South Carolina for a 
study of current experiments on pel- 
leting grass, Mr. Thompson quoted 
J. R. Johnson, Georgia extension 





When pigs snooze after breakfast 
they're complimenting your feed 





FEED WITH 





SUCRO FLAVOR® 








PRODUCES “FEED SATISFIED” 


PIGS THAT MAKE MORE MEAT AT LESS COST 


A good clue to the goodness of a feed is 
what little pigs do after their jaunt to the 
feeders. If they retire in the mire it’s a good 
bet they’re “‘feed satisfied” and putting on 


top gains. 


The saliva stimulating aroma and taste of 
a SUCRO FLAVORed ration helped one 
lot of 3-week-old pigs gain 31% more over 
a 4-week feeding trial than pigs on the same 
ration unflavored. Pigs ate more SUCRO 
FLAVORed feed... feed efficiency im- 
proved. SUCRO FLAVOR saved $18 per 
ton replacing sugar in the independently 


conducted test. 


Copyright, 1959 
Flavor Corp. of America 


MAIL 
THE COUPON 
FOR 10 LB. TRIAL 


SUCRO FLAVOR (Patents Pending) masks 
variations of natural feed ingredients, elimi- 
nates unpleasant tastes and feed off-odors, 
helps guard important nutrients, keeps feed 


fresh and sweet. No objectionable after- 


the facts now. 


taste common with ordinary saccharin. Does 
not tire appetites like common sugar. 


As little as % pound per ton produces 
money-saving feeding performance in creep, 
starter, wormer, medicated, high fat, min- 
eral and other specialty feeds. Send for all 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Dept. 12-N, 


3037 North Clark Street 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


[1] Send 10 Ib. Trial Order of SUCRO FLAVOR at 100 Ib. price 


schedule. 


Nome 


ORDER 
TODAY 


[_] Rush FREE sample of SUCRO FLAVOR with new brochure, 
prices, and complete information. 


Company Nome............. 


Address.. 


City 











agronomist, on a recent 100-day feed- 
ing test using pelleted grass: 

“During a 100-day feeding period, 
animals fed Coastal Bermuda pelleted 
gained 2.56 Ib. daily. Animals fed 
ground corn and cottonseed meal (6 
to 1) gained 2.61 Ib. a day, and ani- 
mals fed half shelled, cracked corn 
and cottonseed meal and half Coastal 
Bermuda pellets gained 2.96 lb. per 
day.” 

Pointing out that some livestock 
producers field chop special grass crops 
and haul it to the animals rather 
than allowing them to graze, Mr. 
Thompson said farms with an extra’ 
amount of grass could use this sys- 
tem. Excess the cattle could not use 
could be pelleted and saved for fu- 
ture feed, he said. 


atin 


Elevator Career Day 


Planned for June 25 


EAST LANSING, MICH The 
eighth annual Elevator Career Day 
has been scheduled for June 25 at 
the Union Memorial Building, Michi- 
gan State University. It is being 
sponsored by the Michigan Feed & 
Grain Dealers Assn., the Michigan 
Association of Farmers Cooperatives 
and the Michigan Bean Shippers 
Assn. 

Registration will begin at 11 a.m 
with a luncheon scheduled for 12 
noon. After the luncheon E. G. Cher- 
bonnier, feed consultant from St 
Louis, will speak on “Your Future 
in Tomorrow's Agriculture,” and 
George Greenleaf, coordinator for 
MSU’s elevator and farm supply 
short course, will speak on “Michi- 
gan State’s Elevator Training Pro- 
gram.” 

The remainder of the program will 





| involve group counseling sessions, dis 
| cussions and guided tours of univer- 


sity facilities. 
a 


Holds Open House 


DES MOINES, IOWA—The Dav- 
enport Elevator Co., Des Moines, re- 
cently held an open house for about 
350 feed dealers and suppliers from 
Iowa, Minnesota and Illinois. Tours 
were taken of the $225,000 ware- 
house and offices recently completed 

The company, which merged with 
the Fort Dodge Feed Co. a year ago, 


| carries about 80 lines of ingredients 


antibiotics, vitamins and poultry, hog 
and turkey equipment, according to 
Cc. V. Johnston, sales manager. The 
day was spent informally with the 
elevator and feed men discussing 
their problems with the suppliers 


ii, 


Dannen Adds Storage 


RED OAK, IOWA—Dannen Mills, 
St. Joseph, Mo., has let a contract to 
the Iowa-Kansas Grain Storage Co 
for construction of a 200,000-bu. grain 
storage facility here. Gene Packwood, 
country station division manager for 
Dannen, said the new steel tank will 
be 75 ft. in diameter and 50 ft. high 
The structure is slated for comple- 
tion for corn take-over in early 
August. 





New Broiler House 


MAYVILLE, WIS.—Emmett Glenn, 
owner of the Glenn Milling Co. here, 
is completing a 40 by 280-ft. building 
near Horicon for a broiler operation 
with a capacity of 12,000 birds. 





VITAMIN S AQita 


PRECISION BUILT naa 
ae) 
PRECISION NEEDS 


BASIC MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS 
and HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
Write or Wire Your Requirements 


VITAMINS, INC. 


809 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, Il. 
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SELLIN' SAM 





“Congratulations! Boy or girl?" 








‘Cow Pool’ Discussion 


In St. Paul June 17 


ST. PAUL What's good 
what's bad about “cow pools,” 
large-scale feeding and management 
of cows for investors or for the pro- 
ducers themselves, will be discussed 
during a forum to be presented June 
17 at 1 pm. in Peters Hall, St. Paul 
Campus, University of Minnesota 

Sponsor of the symposium, open 
to the public, is the Minnesota Dairy 
Products Assn., Minneapolis 

Floyd Thompson, secretary of the 
association, said Dr. E. F. Koller, 
department of agricultural economics, 
University of Minnesota, will serve 
as moderator for the panel to be 
composed of: Don Hirsch, commodity 
division, dairy department, American 


and 


or 


Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago; 
Prof. H. G. Routhe, department of 
agricultural economics, University of 
Minnesota; Owen Hallberg, St. Paul 
Bank for Cooperatives; Dr. Gordon 
Sprague, Land O'Lakes Creameries, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and Parker Hagg, 
field service director, A&G Cooper- 
ative Creamery, Arcadia, Wis 


Nebraska Dehydrators 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The 10th annual 
summer party of the Nebraska Dehy- 
drators Assn. and Allied Industries 
will be held in Lexington, Neb., June 
23, it has been announced by Howard 
W. Elm, executive secretary. Activi- 
ties scheduled for the day will include 
golfing, boating, swimming and fish- 
ing 
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serve Farm Needs 


Raymond Bag Corporation 
Middletown, Ohio 
A Division of 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 


District Offices 
New York « Chicago « Kansas City 
Baltimore 





FEED ADDITIVES 


, 


like 
everybody 





wants 


No wonder! It helps formulators keep finished feed 
costs in line . . . lets them take advantage of good 
buys in ingredients, and supplement with highly 
concentrated synthetic methionine. That's why we're 
and we can 


selling more methionine than ever 


still deliver promptly anywhere! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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1220 Flour Exchange Bldg. 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 
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GRAIN FLAX 
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THE 34{c CAPACITIES THEY WANT! 


THE RUGGED CONSTRUCTION THAT SELLS! 





BUILT TO OUTLAST...OUTPERFORM THEM ALL 


Stands up to roughest abuse from livestock and weather! Heavy rust-resisting 
Armco Zincgrip; sturdy angle iron bracing. It's round — fills from one position; 
a maximum eating room. 12 oversize doors — plenty of headroom for largest 

ogs. Adjustable feed flow . . . no bridging. Heavy steel brace around top keeps 
feeder in perfect round; snug-fitting top slips on and off easily. Weatherproof 
...todent-proof — eliminates feed waste. Your best bet yet 
for increased sales and more profits! 







| Nutrition Seminar. He was elected to 











NUTRITION SEMINAR OFFICERS—Getting an early start on plans for 
Twin City Nutrition Seminar programs for the 1959-60 season following a 
recent meeting which included election of officers are (from left): Don Swan- 
son, Blomfield-Swanson, new secretary; Dr. R. M. Jordan, University of Min- 
nesota department of animal husbandry, immediate past president and mem- 
ber of the program comittee; Warren Armstrong, nutritionist, Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., new president, and Dr. R. J. Meade, University of Minnesota department 
of animal husbandry, program committee chairman. 


tures he took recently at the Fashion 
Farms “cow pool” near Meservey, 
Iowa. 

The cow-boarding idea, he said, is 
not new, for it has been used for some 
time in California and other western 
states, and Dr. Williams believes “it 
is here to stay.” He declared that he 
sees considerable growth ahead for 
both cooperative and commercial cow 
pool ventures. 

It was announced at the seminar 
that a symposium on cow pools, open 
| to the public, will be presented in 
Peters Hall on the St. Paul campus at 
1 p.m. June 17. 

On the basis of tests which he has 
conducted with an automatic calf 
feeding system using milk replacer, 
Dr. Williams recommended that 
calves be at least 8 days old and pref- 
erably 12 days old before being in- 
troduced to that type of feeding. “By 
that time they regulate their own 
feeding,” he said. Dr. Williams noted 
that placing calves on automatic calf 
feeding at an earlier age resulted in 
a problem with scours. 

Dr. Williams said that pelleting of 
current calf feed combinations had 
not resulted in any advantage over a 
ground ration. 

The growing popularity of cafeteria 
feeding in dairy operations was noted 
by Dr. Williams. He also made a point 
of findings which indicate that cows 
of “medium condition” produce most 
efficiently. “Maintenance of fat cows 
is costly,” he said. 

Dr. Waibel introduced two Univer- 
sity of Minnesota graduate students 
who presented material from experi- 
mental work they are doing toward 
a master’s degree in poultry nutrition. 
They are Frederick R. Frank and 
Roger Fedde. 


Twin City Seminar 
Elects New Officers, 
Hears Researchers 


ST. PAUL—Warren Armstrong, 
nutritionist, Nutrena Mills, Inc., is 
the new president of the Twin City 





succeed Dr. R. M. Jordan, associate 
professor of animal husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, at the organiza- | 
tion’s final meeting of the 1958-59 
season. 

The group also initiated a “rota- 
tion” method of selecting a secretary 
for the seminar each year. J. Wesley 
Nelson, Cargill, Inc., who had served 
as secretary for four years, was suc- 
ceeded by Don Swanson, Blomfield- | 
Swanson. The office will be passed 
around annually among members who 
are representatives of feed industry 
firms and allied companies. 

New program committee chairman 
is Dr. R. J. Meade, department of ani- 
mal husbandry. Other members of the 
committee are Dr. Jordan, Dr. Jess 
Williams, department of dairy hus- 
bandry, and George Patrias, Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato. 


Nutrition Talks 

Speakers for the recent seminar 
program were Dr. Jordan, Dr. Wil- 
liams and Dr. Paul Waibel, depart- 
ment of poultry husbandry. 

Dr. Jordan reported that work in 
sheep nutrition on the university’s St. 
Paul campus has been concerned with 
three general areas: Fattening lambs, 
suckling lambs and ewes. 

He said experimental results had 
indicated that feeding of pellets may 
be of greater value at some phases of 
growth than at others and that tran- 
quisizers had produced no significant 
rate of gain increases. 

In work which involved a compari- 
son of pellets and a meal creep ration, 
it was found that the meal ration pro- 
duced the cheapest gains, although 
feeding of pellets resulted in a “slight- 
ly better” average daily gain. 

Dr. Jordan said results were not 
significant in a study of the effect of 
intramuscular injections. of tran- 
quilizers on shipping shrinkage and 
regaining of weight by lambs. 

Tranquilizers used in fattening and 
suckling lamb tests, in which there 
also were no significant results, in- 
cluded chlorpromazine, trifluoroper- 
mazine and hydroxyzine. 

Dr. Jordan said an area open to 
research is “when and how to take 
feed away from the ewe.” Work on 
answers to these questions, he said, 
would help cut feed and labor costs. 


“Cow Pool” Discussed 


Dr. Williams, who discussed calf 
feeding and nutrition of large dairy 
herds, showed colored slides of pic- 
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Fumigating for Khapra 
Beetle Now Under Way 


WASHINGTON—Khapra-beetle in- 
festations found this year for the 
first time in a small area of west 
Texas and adjacent New Mexico are 
receiving prompt eradication treat- 
ments with fumigants and sprays, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. 

The destructive stored-grain insect 
pest has been found in small but 
threatening numbers on 17 properties 
in El Paso, Texas; two in Hudspeth 
County, Texas; 11 in the adjacent 
area of New Mexico, and two in 
nearby Juarez, Mexico. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for treat- 
ing the Mexican infestations. Infest- 
ed locations range in size from a 
feeding pen for chickens to a feed 
manufacturing plant. 

Agricultural Research Service 
workers first found the beetles in an 
El Paso feed mill late in February. 
Close inspection of nearby mills and 
warehouses began immediately. 











the Scientific Approach to Poultry Health Problems 


Health 
products 
that 
give 

your 
feeds 
exclusive 


new 
profit 


benefits 


Feed manufacturers and dealers alike are vitally 
interested in feed products that make a profit for 
the user. Profit 1s the major test, so far as the grower 1 
concerned. A feed additive must bring about a higher 
net profit or it will be discarded. This brochure 
describes certain such products from Dr. Salsbury 
Laboratories, where the practical side 


of research is of primary concern 


HERE ARE ANSWERS TO VITAL POULTRY AND SWINE HEALTH PROBLEMS 
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Millions of dollars will be lost by growers ti 








HERE’S HOW WORMS 
COST GROWERS A LOT OF MONEY 


Internal parasites irritate the intestine, reducing its Operating 
efficiency. They may produce toxins tending to weaken the bird 
Younger birds die when worms block the intestine. Serving as a 
constant stress factor, worms often set the Stage for disease 


outbreaks , 





Worms use feed which has already been digested by the bird, 
thus robbing it of essential nourishment. Of course, one worm has 
little appreciable effect but wormy flocks may have thousands of 
worms inall stages of development, causing poultry to waste feed. 


These unseen pests interfere with growth, impair development, 
delay maturity and reduce egg production. Growing pullets, 
poults, and broilers loaded down with worms seldom make 
profitable gains; even mild infections in laying flocks can cut 
production 30 dozen eggs per 100 hens per month. 


Three different types of worms cause damage of economic im- 
portance—/large roundworms, cecal worms and tapeworms. Life- 
cycle diagrams on opposite page show the “inside story” of a 
worm’s private life. What the alg do not show is the amazing 
rate at which worms multiply. For example, a female large round- 
worm lays 5,000 or more eggs daily—all of which pass off with 
the droppings to infect other birds and start the cycle all over 
again. This rate of reproduction is why the worm problem gets 
steadily worse in unprotected flocks. : 


{ 
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year, due to many species of poultry worms 


Stopping Roundworms is only a small start. 






A complete worm control program requires a wormer 






that “gets all 3”-Tapeworms and Cecal Worms 









as well as Large Roundworms. 
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BIRD SWALLOWS 
INTERMEDIATE HOST, 


BREAK THE CYCLE BY REMOVING 
WORMS WITH WORMAL 
PROVIDING DIRECT BENEFIT TO BIRD 


EMBRYONATED 
WORM EGGS, 


BECOMES INFECTED 


BIRD EATS INFECTIVE 
OR REINFECTED 
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EGGS BECOME 
EMBRYONATED IN 


10 DAYS UNDER FAVORABLE 
CONDITIONS, MAY REMAIN 
ALIVE FOR MANY MONTHS 

















AND REDUCING CONTAMINATION 
OF ENVIRONMENT 
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IN FRESH 
DROPPINGS 





BREAK THE CYCLE 

BY REDUCING OPPOR.- 
TUNITY FOR INFECTION. 
MAINTAIN LITTER OR RANGE 
IN GOOD CONDITION, 
AVOID OVERCROWDING 


AND HERE'S HOW 
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HOSTS NOW INFECTIVE 


FOR POULTRY REMOVE WORMS 


WITH WORMAL 
PROVIDES DIRECT 
BENEFIT, REDUCES 

ENVIRONMENT 
CONTAMINATION 


TAPEWORMS 
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WORM SEGMENTS | 
IN DROPPINGS 


BREAK THE CYCLE BY 
CONTROLLING INTER. 
MEDIATE HOSTS 
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FOR POULTRY 
AT THIS STAGE 
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WORMAL 


THE ONLY COMPLETE POULTRY WORMER 


WORMAL takes the 


guesswork out of worming 


Some worming treatment is necessary, be- 
cause it is practically impossible to raise birds 
that are not heavily infected with worms. 
Unfortunately, no single drug is equally effec- 
tive against all 3 major types of worms. And 
few growers are skilled at posting or diagnosis, 
so that the kind of worms might be incorrectly 
identified. Thus a grower runs the risk of 
wasting money by using the wrong worming 
compound. All this spells out the need for a 
broad-range wormer, one that gets all 3 types 
of worms. WORMAL is such a wormer. It is 
the only wormer that gets all 3—takes the 


guesswork out of worming! 


Here’s why growers prefer 


WORMAL granules 


1 Wormal is the only feed additive wormer 
that removes large roundworms, cecal 
worms and 6 species of poultry tapeworms. 


2 Easy to feed. Wormal fits most feeding 
programs—all mash, or controlled mash- 
and-grain. 


3 Wormal is safe, causing no shock or setback. 


4 Palatable. Feed mixtures containing Wormal 
are readily eaten by chickens and turkeys. 


5 One standard dose for birds of all ages. 
One pound of Wormal treats 250 birds of 
any age. Mix at rate of 20 Ibs. per ton of 
mash. 


WORMAL . .. the most effective wormer for chickens, 


broilers, turkeys 


\ 
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in your poultry feeds lets you offer 


your customers the utmost protection 


against costly worm damage 


only WORMAL contains 
dibutyltin dilaurate, plus 
piperazine and phenothiazine 


These three drugs combine to make the safest, 
most effective poultry anthelmintic known today. 
Dibutyltin dilaurate, a development of Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories, is available only in 
Wormal. It is the only flock tapewormer that 
removes 90°, or more of the 6 commonest 
species of chicken tapeworms—Aeads and all. 


Controlled tests show that piperazine removes 
95°, to 100°, of large roundworms from chick- 
ens and turkeys. It works fast, is palatable, and 
does not interfere with normal feed consumption. 


Phenothiazine, the third drug in Wormal, is one 
of the most widely used worming compounds 
known to veterinary science. It is also one of 
the most effective—removing 95°,, to 100°, of 


cecal worms from poultry. 










TREATMENT 
SUPPLEMENTS 
SANITATION 


“@ Commercial Flocks... 


are usually raised on clean range, thus reduc- 
ing the degree of infection. However, for best 
results, sanitation should be supplemented by 
a regular worming program—Worma! at 8, 
12, 16 and 20 weeks for maximum worm 
control. 


“@ Utility Flocks... 


often show a much higher worm infection 
than commercial birds because not enough 
attention is paid to clean range and other 
good management practices. Thus, there is 
an even greater need for a good worming 
program. After pullets are housed, Wormal 
should be used every 30 days if necessary. 


—®@ Turkeys... 


Worm infections in turkeys are on the in- 
crease, especially where poults are raised on 
the same range or litter year after year. Wormal! 
Granules keeps worms under control when 
fed at the rate of one pound to 100 pounds of 
mash for each 250 birds. For growing birds, 
feed as the sole ration until consumed. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


for more complete information on WORMAL. Or, if 
you wish, a Dr. Salsbury's technical service adviser 
will arrange to call and personally answer your ques 
tions about using WORMAL in your feeds 
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These other Dr. SALSBURY’S products can give 


® 


UNISTAT 


PREVENTS COCCIDIOSIS BEST 
for chicks, broilers, growing chickens 





UNISTAT not only provides superior protec- 
tion against coccidiosis—it also gives growers 
other important benefits, such as better coloring, 
faster growth, and increased feed efficiency. Of 
these, the last is most important. Birds must 
make top gains per pound of feed. 


EFFICIENCY UP 10 POINTS 


Thousands of flocks have demonstrated that 
UNISTAT-fed broilers need Jess feed per unit 
of gain. One grower (name on request), who 
raises a million broilers a year, says, ““Our feed 
efficiency has improved more than 10 points 
over last year and we’ve had no trouble with 
coccidiosis. We feel that the coloring, finish, and 
quality of our birds has been greatly improved 
withUNISTAT and we’re now using it 100°,.” 











WRITE, WIRE OR 
PHONE 


for Feed Manufacturer's 
Guides on 3-NITRO and/or 
UNISTAT. They answer 
many questions about the 
use of these products in 
your feed. 
















3-NITRO 


POWDER 





THE ARSENICAL OF CHOICE 
for chickens, turkeys, swine 


Over half of the commercial broilers raised each 
year get 3-NITRO in their feed because its use 
is highly profitable. Certain experimental results 
have indicated an extra profit of $21.50 per 1,000 
birds from the use of 3-NITRO. Laying flocks 
have averaged 12 extra eggs per hen per year and 
on \% lb. less feed per dozen eggs. 3-NITRO 
promotes faster growth, improves feed-efficiency, 
increases egg production, reduces flock depletion, 
promotes better feathering and coloring. These are 
reasons why growers say, ““No other feed ingredient 
does so much—and costs so little—as 3-NITRO.” 


LEANER HOGS 


Today’s consumer wants lean red meat, not wasty 
fat. Tests have shown that 3-NITRO reduces 
backfat and improves carcass leanness. 3-NITRO 
has long been known for its effect in producing 
faster, cheaper gains. This new benefit—leaner pork 
—is attracting even more farmers to 3-NITRO. 
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your teeds exclusive protit-making benetits 





POLYSTAT 


A BROAD-RANGE HEALTH PROTECTANT 
for chickens and turkeys 


POLYSTAT helps chicks and poults start faster 
. . . grow into stronger, healthier birds, the kind 
that return highest profits. There is less mortality, 
less sickness, and better all-around health and 
appearance, when feeds contain POLYSTAT. 
In addition, POLYSTAT eliminates the need 
for a separate coccidiostat, a separate wormer, 
and a separate growth stimulant. These are 
reasons why thousands of successful growers say 
there is no other product with the wide range of 
profit benefits supplied by POLYSTAT. 


IF BLACKHEAD IS NO PROBLEM 


... keep birds on POLYSTAT throughout the 
growing period. However, if protection against 
blackhead is required, a change to Histostat-50 
should be made, as described at right. 














FIND OUT NOW 


... more about how to use these 
Dr. Salsbury's products to build 
Superior turkey feeds. Write, 
wire or phone for Feed Manu- 
facturer's Guides on Polystat 
and/or Histostat-50. 
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HISTOSTAT-50 


BEST FOR BLACKHEAD PREVENTION 

also promotes finer finish 
When poults go on range, feeds containing 
HISTOSTAT-50 will prevent losses from 
blackhead. HISTOSTAT-S0 should be used 
earlier if blackhead has been causing trouble in 
brooder house. Its new, improved formulation 
permits the active ingredient to do its work more 
completely and effectively—especially as birds 
approach market age or maturity. Palatable— 
turkeys like it. It’s economical—2 birds saved 
more than pays for treating 100 with HISTO- 
STAT-50. And they finish better, with higher 
market value. 






CHAMPION TURKEYS RAISED 
ON HISTOSTAT 
Year after year, the champion birds at carcass 
shows were raised on HISTOSTAT. It’s been 
proved on millions of turkeys. And new HISTO- 
STAT-SO contains the same proven active in- 
gredient—4-nitrophenylarsonic acid—from the 
chemical family of arsenicals, which are uni- 
versally recognized for their growth-stimulating 


properties. 
















THESE FREE SERVICES ARE 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


AUTHORITATIVE COUNSEL. Available 
to you is the counsel of more thon oa 
score of Dr. Salsbury’s scientists in the 
fields of poultry and animal health, 
chemistry, microbiology, protozoology, 
and helminthology, working with the 
most modern equipment in one of the 
largest commercial poultry—and animal 
—health laboratories in the world. These 
experts are at your service for any ad- 
vice you may need regarding feed 
medication. 

PATHOLOGICAL SERVICE. Dr. Sols- 
bury's Laboratories offer you the pro- 
fessional diagnostic opinion you may 
need for providing the proper medi- 
cated feeds to cope with unusual flock 
health problems. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE ADVISERS. A 
group of trained specialists, experi- 
enced in feed medication, will come and 
confer with you. They bring the entire 
technical resources of Dr. Salsbury's 
Laboratories to your aid. 

SERVICE TRAINING COURSE. Dr. 
Salsbury's Laboratories have over 25 
years’ experience in training dealers, 
field servicemen, and poultrymen in the 
essentials of poultry health. Short courses 
in poultry, broiler, and turkey subjects — 
taught by leading scientists and edvu- 
cators—can help your staff render a 
better service. 

SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION SERVICE. 
An extensive series of Feed Manufac- 
turer's Guides, bulletins, and reports of 
research covering practically every 
field of poultry health, will be sent to 
you regularly. 

FIELD SERVICE. One-fourth of Dr. 
Salsbury's total staff—or about 100 
men—are constantly in the field, pro- 
viding service. These men have an aver- 
age of 12 years’ experience with the 
Laboratories. They know poultry, and 
they are always ready to assist you 
with feed medication. 

















South Dakota Reports 
On Hygromycin 


BROOKINGS, S.D.—Effective con- 
trol of the large intestinal round- 
worm in swine was gained with hy- 
gromycin in a South Dakota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station feeding 
trial reported recently. 

A report of the trial was made 
by Dr. Richard Wahlstrom of the 
animal husbandry department in 
South Dakota Farm and Home Re- 
search, station publication. 

He said complete control was ob- 
tained when hygromycin was fed to 
growing-finishing pigs from weaning 
to market and incomplete, but ef- 
fective, control was obtained by feed- 
ing the compound to 100 Ib. live- 
weight. 

An increase in rate of gain also 
resulted during the initial feeding 
period, but when hygromycin was 





fed from 100 Ib. to market weight 
it appeared to reduce feed consump- 
tion and daily gains, he said. 
“Because of this fact, and since 
almost complete protection against 
roundworms was obtained by the 
shorter feeding period, it is recom- 
mended that hygromycin be used only 
to a weight of approximately 100 
Ib.,” Dr. Wahlstrom said. 
Hygromycin apparently does not 
cause a growth response similar to 
other antibiotics, he said. The ex- 
periment showed that both hygro- 
mycin and Aureomycin produced in- 
creased gains in pigs from weaning 
to 100 Ib. liveweight (12% and 6% 
increase, respectively). When com- 
bined, the two antibiotics produced 
an increased gain of 22% over the 
control pigs during this period. 
“Thus best over-all results would 
be expected from a combination of 
hygromycin and some other anti- 
biotic up to 100 Ib., and, at that 





time, removal of the hygromycin 
with continued feeding of the other 
antibiotic,” he said. 

He also pointed out that more 
recent work at South Dakota indi- 
cates that hygromycin can be mixed 
in protein supplements fed free- 
choice with grain, and it will also 
effectively eliminate roundworms 


i, 
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Appointed by Carnation 


LOS ANGELES—The appointment 
of B. C. Flounders as advertising 
manager of Carnation Co.'s pet foods 
division has been announced by Paul 
H. Willis, Carnation vice president 
for advertising. Mr. Flounders is a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, Han 
over, N.H., and Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administration. He 
as brand manager with the 
Co. and most recently was an adver- 
tising product manager with the Scott 
Paper Co. 








| date 
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Dates for Oblahema 
Conference Changed 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—A change 
in dates for the annual Oklahoma 
Formula Feed Conference has been 
announced by Dr. Rollin Thayer, 
poultry nutritionist at Oklahoma 
State University and chairman of 
the conference committee. 

The dates are Nov. 6-7—not Oct 
23-24 as previously announced. This 
is a Friday and Saturday meeting 
rather than the usual Thursday and 
Friday schedule, Dr. Thayer said 

He said those who wish reserva- 
tions at the Student Union should 
make them immediately. Persons who 
had made reservations prior to the 
change do not need to change 
them, since the change has been 
made for them. He reminded those 
with reservations at motels and ho- 
tels, however, that the change should 
be made by them. 





REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGE 
HAMMERMILL 


Whether you are interested in speed, convenience, economy, 
capacity or quality of grind... . 
the Kelly Duplex Remote Screen Change Hammermill. 

Here are just a few reasons why: * Screens can be changed 
instantly by a single turn of a crank. . 
and without leaving the service floor * Torn or clogged 


mill. . . 


it will pay you to investigate 


. without stopping the 


a” 








screens, regardless of the amount of damage, can be quickly 
and easily removed and replaced without costly downtime 
¢ Mill is guaranteed to grind more grain with the same power 
than any other make—or your money back * Special intake 
arrangement assures a clean, uniform product of granular tex- 
ture .. . mill does not whip feed into a floury dust * Has 20” 
throat—delivers high capacities * Built low to floor . . . gives 
you a larger pit area * Separate blower keeps mill clean at 








all times * Heavy steel construction throughout assures 
top performance and long life under hardest use. 


Make your own “‘point-for-point”’ 


comparison. Mail 


card today for literature and full details. See for your- 
self how much more you get with a Kelly Duplex Re- 


mote Screen Change Hammermill . . . 


more it will do for you. 


VIA AIR MAIL 


and how much 
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FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE . . . FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY 
DUPLEX machinery checked ot the 
right. Please send me full infor- 
mation on these machines without 
ony obligation. 
Layout service and planning 
details available without cost. 


( Complete Line Coteleg 
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New ‘Feeding Practices’ 
Edition Now Available 


DALLAS — The 1959 edition of 
“Feeding Practices,” published by the 
National Cottonseed Products Assn. 
as a service to livestock and poultry 
producers, pays tribute to the prog- 
ress of animal agriculture which has 
resulted from development and use 
of superior feeding information. 

The bulletin also points out how 
greater future achievements will be 
realized through practical applica- 
tion of feeding knowledge yet un- 
known or unused. 

The primary objective of the bul- 
letin is to blend into practical feed- 
ing practices the essential knowl- 
edge of the characteristics and func- 
tions of feeds and the nutritive re- 
quirements of various types of live- 
stock and poultry, association offi- 
cials said, It stresses the funda- 
mental importance of efficient pro- 
duction but emphasizes that produc- 
tion efficiency is meaningful only 
when achieved economically. 

The 48-page bulletin gives specific 
feeding recommendations and stand- 
ards for each class of livestock and 
poultry. Suggested feeding and man- 
agement practices are illustrated by 





| poultrymen, 


| fact 


| liberal use of colored and black and 


white photographs. 
Persons may obtain a free copy of 


the bulletin from cotton oil mills | 


or by ordering directly from the re- 
search and educational division of 
the National Cottonseed Products 
Assn., 618 Wilson Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 
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| Speaker Paints Bright 


Poultry Outlook 


PUCKETT, MISS.—A bright out- 


| look for the poultry industry was ex- 
| pressed by 


Benny Rogers, Morton, 
speaking before a group of 
bankers and _ business- 
men in Puckett recently. He is one 
of Mississippi's leading poultry proc- 
essors. 

Mr. Rogers said that despite the 
that since last September the 
price has not been as favorable as it 


Miss., 


| was, he believes an upturn will come 
| by July 1 in the poultry industry 


As an indication of his faith in the 
business, Mr. Rogers said that since 
September he has increased his birds 
on feed by 1.5 million, and is increas- 
ing that by another half million be- 
fore July 1. At that time, he pointed 
out, he will have 5 million birds being 
fed 


New Brucellosis Test 


Method Announced 


WASHINGTON — A new method 
for improving the testing of range 


| cattle for brucellosis has been ap- 


proved for use starting this summer 
in the western cattle states, the U.S. 


| Department of Agriculture an- 


nounced. 


The new system, based on blood 


| testing dry and cull cows on the 


way to or during commercial slaugh- 


| ter, rather than testing animals on 
| the range, provides an inexpensive, 
| convenient method for screening beef 
| herds for brucellosis, USDA said. 


| faster progress 





For several years, dairy produc- 
ers have had a test—the milk ring 
test of comparable convenience 
which has enabled them to make 
than beef produc- 
ers toward the national goal of 
brucellosis eradication. 


_ 





Raymond Bag Gains 
Supply Facilities 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO — The in- 
stallation of new manufacturing 
equipment by the Halifax Paper Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N.C., will “mean 
further insurance of adequate kraft 





YOU GET ALL “te ALL OF THE TIME 


when you push... 


TTT 
Turnovers 


PILOT BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL 


Consumption of PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell continues without interruption 
... day in and day out, every day of the year. Hens and turkeys, chicks and 


Good 
Profits 


poults must have it because calcium carbonate is as important to their 
lives as water. 


it is this constant use, plus the fact that pure, 100% usable PILOT BRAND 
is the largest selling eggshell material in the world, that causes progressive 


dealers everywhere to always stock and push PILOT BRAND as a matter 
of course. It always brings steady sales and good profits. And turnovers 
are so fast, you never have much money tied up in stock. 


Order from your distributor... or write to us. 


i 


7 = 
FOR POULTRY NLA 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 





| official dish for the annual 
| servance. 


| Clements, 


| Manufacturing Co., 


| lication, Green Pastures in 








IT'S OFFICIAL— 
CHICKEN'S DAD'S DISH 


GEORGETOWN, DEL. — Mother’s 
getting a nudge to put chicken on 
the menu for Dad on Father’s Day, 
June 21. Word from the Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., Georgetown, 
says chicken has been named the 
ob- 


At a recent meeting in New York 
City, Alvin Austin, director, Nation- 


| al Father’s Day Council, asked rep- 


resentatives of the Delmarva Poultry 
Industry, Inc., to select a suitable 
rec'pe for Father’s Day from among 
past winners of the national chicken 
cooking contests. 

The Delmarva group is represent- 
ing the nation’s poultry industry on 
the council’s sponsoring group this 
year. 





paper supplies for all our production 
requirements,” according to J. R 
president, Raymond Bag 
Corp., Middletown. 

Both Raymond 
divisions of the 


and Halifax are 
Albemarle Paper 
Inc., Richmond 
Va. Halifax is a paper supplier for 
Raymond's production of multiwall 
bags 

The new equipment, scheduled to 
begin operation about June 1, will 
almost double Halifax kraft paper 
production. Initial production sched- 


uled for the new unit will be about 


250 tons of kraft paper and paper- 
board daily, with a maximum ¢a- 
pacity of more than 425 tons 

Mr. Clements said expansion at 
the sister division’s Roanoke Rapids 
plant will “assure stability of supply 
to all ott customers, regardless of 
fluctuations in the general paper 
market.” 

— 


New ‘Green Pastures’ 


Publication Announced 


BURLINGTON, VT.—A new pub- 
Winter 
prepared and printed by the six 
New England Extension Services, has 
been distributed to 30,000 dairymen 
to help promote the Green Pastures 
program. 

The magazine is the second such 
cooperative effort produced by the 
states. The issue is designed to help 
dairymen learn more about produc- 
ing and using top grade roughage 
as well as improving management. 

The 18 articles appearing in the 
issue are written by authorities on 


| such subjects as good silage, grass- 


land farming, forage harvester, me- 
chanical forage feeding, haymaking 
methods, grain usage, handling young 


| stock, dairy rations and others 


John W. Spaven, Vermont exten- 
sion editor, was editor of the 32- 


| page publication 
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QUALITY STERLING FARM SALT PRODUCTS 


STERLING BLUSALT: high-quality salt with seven trace minerals (man- 
ganese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc) in scientifically 
derived proportions. Available in 100- and 50-lb. bags, 50-lb. blocks and 
4-Ib. Liks. 

STERLING GREEN’SALT: trace-mineral salt plus 10°, phenothiazine for 


effective control of internal parasites. In handy 25-lb. bags with handles for 
easy carrying. Also in economical 100-Ib. bags. 


STERLING GRANULATED SALT: premium-quality white salt in 50-lb. and 
100-lb. bags for free-choice feeding and custom grist mixing. Also pressed 
into 50-Ilb. blocks and 4-lb. Liks—plain, iodized or sulfurized 
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e Take advantage of increased need 
for salt! 


e Display colorful bags, blocks, 
Liks of Sterling Salt! 


e Help compensate for lower sales 
of mixed feeds! 


Livestock in summer usually eat less mixed feeds 
... hence get less salt. Also, cattle on pasture need 
more salt. 

A colorful, compact Sterling Salt display is a sure- 
fire way to remind customers to buy this salt from 
vou. Powerful Sterling Salt advertising in Farm 
Journal, Farm Quarterly, Progressive Farmer, Co- 
operative Farmer and. American Agriculturist tells 
farmers that cattle need salt and minerals, that their 
hay should be salted and that Sterling dealers also 
carry salt for asparagus beds and for water soften- 
ers. This advertising makes sales trom your display. 

Order plenty of Sterling Salt to cover this extra 
summer business—vow / 





Want service with your salt? 


You can get it from International Salt Company's Animal Nutri- 
tion Department. Located in Watkins Glen, New York, this 
department does continuing research into the proper use of salt 
and trace minerals in modern livestock and poultry feeding 
programs. This is your department to consult at any time for 
advice on mixing or feed-formula problems and for information 
on any of the Sterling Salt products 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC., SCRANTON, PA. 


Sales Offices: Buffalo Detroit Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago Newark Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Cincinna New Orlea Richmond 
Boston Cleveland New York St. Louis 


STERLING SALT Ba’ 


MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
inc 
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© 48-PAGE 
BOOKLET ON 


PERMANENT MAGNETS 


Pe, US 
42 manuractuaine company, trie, 
“ 


Complete and application 
how magnets remove iron contamination . 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY of this big, new comprehensive 
booklet that shows how Eriez magnetic equipment serves 
the Milling and Feed Industry. 

Numerous illustrations, diagrams, actual installation 
photos, etc., of Eriez non-electric Magnetic Separators 
used to remove tramp iron and iron fines from processing 
lines handling feeds, fertilizers—all types of dry materials. 
Also shown are Eriez electro-permanent magnetic Vibra- 
tory Feeders and Bin Vibrators which automatically move 
and feed bulk materials at variable rates of speed; now 
approved by Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, these 
units can result in reduced insurance premiums for the user! 


r™ } 


ERIEZ 


Whetever your product—and whatever 
your magnetic problem—you'll find the 
answer in this handy booklet. Write 


to 
ERIEZ MFG. CO. 
118-TA Magnet Dr., Erie, Pa. 














Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 











‘DELMARVALOUS’—Rep. Thomas F. Johnson (D., Md.), Berlin, Md., and 
Sheldon Chandler (right), Berlin (Md.) Milling Co., are shown biting into 
chicken that cost $100 a plate. The dinner was sponsored by the Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., to raise funds for poultry promotion. The fund drive 


brought a total of $118,000. 


Delmarva Dinner Gains 
$118,000 Fund for 


Promotion of Poultry 


SALISBURY, MD.—Despite the 
current depression in the broiler in- 
dustry, Delmarva poultry producers 
and allied industries contributed 
$118,000 recently to promote “Del- 
marvalous” chicken. 

The money was secured through a 
$100-a-plate chicken dinner held an- 
nually by the Delmarva poultry in- 
dustry to secure promotion funds. The 
donation of $118,000 was just short 
of the goal of $125,000. 

Gratification at the size of the 
donation was indicated by poultry in- 
dustry officials who noted that broiler 
prices have been low—much of the 
time below the cost of production— 
since last fall. The average March 
price in Delmarva, for example, was 
18¢, compared with 22¢ a year earlier. 
The April price was 17¢—a drop of 
3¢ from a year earlier. Last year’s 
donation was $123,000. 

Webb Cassell, Salisbury, headed the 
drive. 

A breakdown showed that nearly 
2,500 persons had contributed. Twen- 
ty-two gave $1,000 or more, and the 
Eastern Shore Poultry Growers Ex- 
change was the biggest contributor 
with a donation of $15,000. Another 
22 gave $500 or more. Processing and 
supply plant employees gave the fund 
more than $3,000, and many growers 
gave $1 for each 1,000 birds of capa- 
city on their farms. 

A large donation also came from 
businesses in Delmarva which have 
no direct connection with the poultry 
industry. 

Included among the diners were 
representatives of the University of 
Maryland and the University of Dela- 
ware and Maryland and Delaware 
political figures. Other special guests 





included: Harold M. Williams, Chi- 
cago, president, Institute of American 
Poultry Industries; Vern Steckley, 
Kendallville, Ind., president, Ameri- 
can Poultry & Hatchery Federation; 
Stephen Urner, New York, Poultry & 
Egg National Board; Lloyd Geil, Chi- 
cago, PENB general manager; E. F. 
Smith, Jr., Ellicott City, Md., presi- 
dent of the Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers Council, and Frank Frazier, 
Richmond, Va., executive vice presi- 
dent, National Broiler Council. 

Featured speaker of the dinner was 
Dr. Carl S. Winters, pastor, First 
Baptist Church, Oak Park, IIL, a 
well-known banquet and commence- 
ment speaker. 


Full PENB Support 
Voted by N. E. Branch 


BOSTON, MASS. — Unanimous 
opinion favoring a national policy 
for the Poultry & Egg National 
Board to continue as the source of 
consumer information and promo- 
tional activities for all poultry prod- 
ucts was voiced at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the New England 
branch of the PENB. 

The group also unanimously voted 
that every means possible be taken 
to keep the Boston office in order 
to insure continued active promo- 
tion in New England and generous 
support by the industry. 

In the absence of New England 
Branch advisory board chairman 
James J. Warren, Jr., vice chair- 
man Douglas J. Hayes presided. 

Harry A. Grant, Wirthmore Feeds, 
Inc. Waltham, Mass., presented 
PENB certificates of merit to rep- 
resentatives of Connecticut, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts — the 
three New England states rated 
among the nation’s leading 12 in 
accomplishment toward reaching 
1958 quotas. 








DU PONT 


Faster gains on less 


write: 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Atlanta 8, Ga., 
739 W. Peachtree St. 


Grasselli Chemicals Department, Nutrition & 
Therapy Section, Wilmington, Delaware 


Cleveland 14, Ohio, 
1321 Nat'l City Bank Bldg. 





Milk cows end production of milk, milkfat, and butter on farms, by States, 1956 1/ 





Production of milk and milkfat 3/ 
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Preliminary. 


1/ 

of 

e/ Average number on farms during year excluding heifers not yet fresh. 
3/ 


Excludes milk sucked by calves. 


MILK PRODUCTION BY STATES—Milk cows on farms in the U.S. produced 
an estimated 125,236 million pounds of milk during 1958, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. This was 703 million pounds less than the previous 
year. The decrease in number of cows more than offset the record high 
amount of milk produced per cow. Cow numbers totaled 3% fewer than the 
previous year and the smallest number since annual estimates were started 


in 1924. Total milk production increased about 1% from 1957 in both the | 


north Atlantic and east north central regions, but decreased in other parts of 
the nation. Output was down in 33 states. The other 15 recorded upturns, with 
all-time high annual output in seven states including Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Pennsylvania. This table shows the production by states and numbers of 


milk cows. 





Cesco Dumper Maker 


Designated for East 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The Cesco 
Dumper, electric-powered skip hoist 
conveyor, will now be manufactured 
and distributed exclusively in the 
eastern half of the nation by Con- 
veyors & Dumpers, Inc., West 
Orange, N.J., according to an an- 
nouncement by Henry W. Boone, 
manager of industrial sales for Col- 
son Equipment & Supply Co., Los 
Angeles, owner of the Cesco Dump- 
ers. Distribution in western states 
will continue to be handled from 
Colson’s Los Angeles plant, Mr. Boone 
said. 


pulley-operated vertical conveyor 
that lifts, up ends and dumps bags, 
barrels, boxes and similar packages 
Company officials said it has a lift- 
ing capacity ranging from 100 to 
1,500 lb. and can handle up to 100 
loads per hour 

Portable models have _ standard 
dumping heights from 6 to 10 ft 
Stationary models are available for 
dumping heights up to 20 ft 

\astintingennssiagiialiaemuaniaiiaai 

GRAIN STORAGE ADDITION 

FOREST CITY, IOWA — Ray 
Schoon, manager of the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Assn. at Forest 
City, has announced that work has 
started on the construction of a new 


The Cesco Dumper is a cable and | co-op grain storage building. 
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_ Time to turn 
to quality 


(the profits come naturally) 


RED W BRAND 


Protein Concentrates 


¥= can be enthusiastic in recommending RED W BRAND 
protein concentrates to any farmer or feeder. Hogs 
and poultry are by nature meat eaters. They need the 
unisolated growth factors present in natural protein and feed 
ing fat. RED W BRAND is nature's own formula —carefully 
controlled in processing by Wilson for quality, uniformity, 
purity. The potency of this natural formulation continues 
effective generation after generation. 

When you sell RED W BRAND Meat and Bone Scraps, 
Digester Tankage, and Vitagen Feeding Fat, you're giving 


your customer the high energy feed he needs 
BRAND builds repeat business 


money in the till 


RED W 
puts meat on the animal, 


Animal Protein Concentrates 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 
The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 
RED W BRAND 50% Meot and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 


RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 
RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 
WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO + CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY + OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA + LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 
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The Only Roller Mill That Does Everything 


; PAT 
APPLIED FOR 


PEERLESS rotter mitt 


CRIMPS-CRACKS SMALL GRAIN without dusting 
GRANULATES EAR CORN without dusting 


The Peerless ‘‘All-Purpose"’ Commercia! Roller Mill answers 
the growing demand for a mill that will crimp-crack ali small 
grains, a8 we 4s eer corn More and more livestock and 
poultry men are demanding coarser, dust-free feed because 
it's more palatable, more digestible, less wasteful and im- 
results 10% to 20% 


Write today for complete information about 
Peerless Commercial Roller Millis 


PEERLESS EQUIP. CO., INC Dept. 405, Joplin, Mo. 


proves feeding 








feed with the new, lower-cost source of methionine... 


eed supplement 


METHIONINE HYDROXY ANALOGUE CALCIUM 90% 


Houston 25, Texas, 

1100 E. Holcombe Bivd. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 

1207 Foshay Tower 


Palo Alto, California, 
701 Welch Road 


Wynnewood (Phila.), Pa., 
308 E. Lancaster Avenue 


in Canada: Du Pont 
of Canada Limited, 
P. O. Box 660, 
Montreal, Quebec 


@66.u 4 marore 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Arkansas Reports 
Time Requirements 


For Dairy Feeding 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Dairy 
cows eat grain faster in milking par- 
lors than in stanchion barns. That is 
the conclusion from a study conducted 
here at the University of Arkansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Concentrate consumption rates 
were observed on more than 400 dairy 
cattle representing Guernsey, Holstein 
and Jersey breeds. A summary of the 
study is presented in Bulletin 609, 
available from the station. 





Guernseys were the most rapid eat- 
ers in stanchion barns and Holsteins 
were fastest in milking parlors, re- 
ported Dr. O. T. Stalleup, dairyman. 
D. V. Bostain, now Van Buren county 
agent, and K. P. Bierworth, graduate 
student, worked with Dr. Stallcup. 

Guernseys required 2.15 minutes to 
consume 1 Ib. of concentrates in 








stanchion barns, followed by Hol- 
steins with 2.19 minutes, and Jerseys 
with three minutes per pound. In 
milking parlors, Holstein cows took 
only 1.53 minutes to eat 1 Ib. of con- 
centrate while Guernsey and Jersey 
cows required 1.77 and 1.89 minutes, 
respectively. 

There was considerable variation in 
the total time the cows required to 
consume concentrates and in the con- 
centrate consumption rate of all 
breeds in both stanchion and milking- 
parlor-type barns, Dr. Stallcup added. 

The study indicated that farm man- 
agement has considerable influence on 
amount of concentrate fed, time cows 
require to eat concentrates and their 
consumption rate. 

There were indications that cows 
eat concentrates more slowly when 
they are on good pasture than when 
fed in a drylot, the report said. 

In a study involving 54 cows of 
Brown Swiss, Guernsey, Holstein, and 
Jersey breeds, Dr. Stallcup found that 
the cows required an average of 124 





minutes to get a fill of silage. They 
ate an average of 35.9 lb. at the con- 
sumption rate of 3.45 minutes per 
pound of silage. 

Application of these data to milking 
parlor design and the need for indi- 
vidual attention in the feeding of 
cows regardless of type of barn used 
for milking are discussed in Bulletin 
609, “Time Required for Dairy Cows 
To Eat Concentrates and Silage.” 
Copies are available from the Bulletin 
Room, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. 


_— 


Supports Local Eggs 


ALBANY, N.Y.—New York’s state 
institutions will buy their eggs ex- 
clusively from New York poultrymen 
from now on, it has been announced. 
In an effort to bolster the sagging 
New York egg market, the state will 
buy 3.7 million home-produced eggs in 
June. 








PERFORMANCE — PROVED 


ED PROCESSING MACHINERY 


William Drane Ruymond Bloomer 


Ripco Announces 
Two Appointments 


OXFORD, PA.—Ripco, Inc., Ox- 
ford, has announced that William L 
Drane of Columbus, Miss., has joined 
the company to handle the full line 
of Ripco air systems, and that Ray- 
mond Bloomer has joined the com 


| pany as representative in Florida 


R. K. Bennethum, Ripco president 
said that with the addition of M: 
Bloomer to the staff, Ripeo pneu- 
matic bulk feed handling equipment 
is now available through direct rep- 
resentation from Maine to Florida 
and as far west as Mississippi. Mr 
Bloomer was formerly with the Key- 
stone Camera Co. 

Mr. Drane is a graduate of Missis 
sippi State College, and since gradu- 
ation has been continuously connect- 
ed with feed and feed milling, special- 
izing in mobile milling businesses. 


Illinois Grain Dealers 
Reelect All Officers 


? 4 JAY BEE ‘’Pig and Poultry’’ Feed Unit 


Make your own formula feed the way you want 
it—when you want it—as much as you want. 
72 H.P. hammermill, weight hopper and scales, 
vertical mixer in 3 sizes—I ton, with 5 H.P. 
motor; |'2 ton, with 72 H.P. motor; 2 ton, with 
10 H.P. motor. One-man operation—requires 
only 6'x!0' space—capacity up to 22 tons per 


day. 
munds, Lomax; H. O. Homan, Ata- 


JAY BEE ’’Puritan’’ a 
a! — et, ioe ont; Harold E. Morgan, C ;W 
VERTICAL & — ope i She a I Mosimann, Mackinaw ‘and. Willis 
fells, Monmouth 
FEED MIXER 


More than 300 association 
For consistently high-quali- bers attended the convention 
ty, high-volume preduc- 

tion. From '2 to 3-ton ca- 
pacity, 3 to 15 H.P.; over- 
all diameter 48" to 72", 
above-floor height 108" 
to 168", 


JAY BEE Drag Feeder 


A sturdy, efficient feeder, size 
14'x20", with 1/2 H.P. 220/440 
volt, 1800 RPM motor. Auto- 
matic trip relay switch for con- 
tinuous operation. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—AII officers 
and directors were reelected recently 
by the Illinois Grain Dealers Assn 
during its annual convention 

Officers are: L. B. McCarthy, 
Minonk, president; Homer G. Sturm, 
El Paso, first vice president; Dale 
Tammen, Lahogue, second vice presi 
dent, and E. S. Herron, Gilman, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Reelected directors are: Joe Ed- 





mem 


JAY BEE ‘’Puritan’’ 
HORIZONTAL 
FEED MIXER 


A heavy-duty unit built for years 


Joins University Staff 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. — TD 
James M. Murphy has been appoint 
ed research professor of veterinary 
medicine at the University of Penn- 


of dependable service. From sylvania School of Veterinary Medi 
cine, it has been announced by D1 


! . 

fa to 2-ton capacity, 10 to 40 Mark W. Allam, dean of the school 
H.P. Molasses mixing equipment Dr. Murphy, formerly of the New 
and floor level concentrate con- | york State College of Veterinary 
veyor optional on all models. Medicine, is recognized as an out- 
standing clinical investigator of bo- 
vine mastitis. 


Recemasend ‘Self-Help’ 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Cali- 
fornia Board of Agriculture has rec- 
ommended in a recent letter to the 
House Committee on Agriculture that 
a self-help program will be the most 
effective in solving the problems of 
the nation’s poultry producers. As a 
short range remedy, members sup- 
ported the use of emergency action by 
Congress to remove poultry surpluses 
from normal trade channels. 





@ JAY BEE Puritan’ 
No. 4 Molasses Mixer 


Puts molasses into the feed in- 
stead of feed into the molasses 
—mixes perfectly under all con- 
ditions. Capacity 6,000 to 
12,500 Ibs. per hour—1I0 H.P. 
mixer, 3 H.P. pump, |'2 H.P. 
feeder screw. 





@ JAY BEE HYDRAULIC TRUCK HOIST 


Makes bulk unloading simple, safe, efficient, economical— 
handles pick-ups and long wheelbase trucks—dual cylin- 
ders for extra power—maximum lift to 45 degrees. When 
not in operation, platform is flush with ground level, be- 
comes usable working space. 


For complete information about the entire Jay J. B. SED BERRY, Inc. 


Bee line, see your Sedberry distributor or write 





FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 

of Feed Ingredients 

4010 Board of Trade Bldg | 


Wabash 2-7322 Chicago 4, Ill, 
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The Rusers use this big “stock market type’ 
blackboard to keep track of rations being fed, 


The Ruser brothers own and 
operate a commercial feedlot 
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capable of handling 40,000 cat- 
tle a year. They have fed Stilbosol 
to steers and heifers since it become 
available late in 1954. 


length of feed, and lot weights. Tight record 
keeping like this has shown the Ruser brothers 
how consistent Stilbosol has been in helping 
boost gains and cut feed costs. 





4 years of higher gains 


keep this 


commercial feeder using Stilbosol 


“Since we made our first conclusive test with 
Stilbosol, we have fed it to almost 100,000 


steers and heifers,” says Bob Ruser. 
by Eugene S. Hahnel 
The ravion Ww 


W. have been getting an average daily gain of 
9 


about 2.75 pounds in our lots during the past three 


years,” young Bob Ruser told us during a recent 


return visit. “‘We got about 2.50 pounds daily gain That 


lower 


sold 


. ee , and 
in the days before Stilbosol. As you can imagine 
from these figures, we count heavily on Stilbosol as a “Today.” 
regular part of our cattle feeding business cattle profital 


Records were the deciding factor a 
Back in 1955, Bob Ruser and his brother, Dale 

conducted a 140-day comparison test to check Stil- 

Gain stimulation. 
Feed savings 
Cost/ton 


supplement. 


bosol benefits. In their usual careful way, they sepa- 
rated two equal lots of 28 head each. The lot that 
received Stilbosol supplement in its ration averaged 
¥Y4 pound more daily gain than the control lot (no 
Stilbosol, but otherwise the same ration). 


bosol also lowered cost of 


Us, 


costs 


Sob admits, 


“As rep rled atl ia 


hich contained supplement with Stil 


gain by 2 cents a pound 


“Extra 


he ad 


the Rusers agreed gains 


mean at least $5 a to us.’ 


“it would be difhicult to feed 


ly without using Stilbosol! 
of 20 lege 


STILBOSOL 


¥, ( ost/ste r/150 days. : 
of Return/steer/150 days 


? 


. $0.63 
$10.04 
$15.93 


18 
12 
Return/dollar cost.. 

$4.28-$8.40 


State ¢ . Marci 


itty SALES TIPS FROM GRASS-ROOT SOURCES 
NEBRASKA 


Sil 


(diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 


RUSER BROS., VENICE, 


Based on the facts and figures revealed by th 


Ruser brothers, supplements with Stilbosol 


1. Increased their return per steer or heifer by at 
least $5.00 since Stilbosol supplements be- 
came available. 


. Consistently produced VY Ib. extra daily gains 
(average) over a period of four years. 


. Convinced these veteran commercial feeders 
that Stilbosol in supplements is extremely im- 
portant to profits in the cattle feeding business 


emoark for diethylst 


Stilbosol is Eli Lilly and Company's tr 
which is monvfactured and sold under ex 


Stote College Research Foundation, Inc., under its U.S. Potent 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (s hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) * Procaine-Penicillin-G + Vitamin Bi2 * Micro-Pen'” 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION - 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY - 








sive license gronted 
No. 27 303 








estro!l premix 


by low 
Re aan 


(special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


44% SOY CAKE-LETS 
expeller 


CORN KIB-LETS 


/ 


pea-size 


expande 


CORN FLAKES 


cooked toosled 


WHEAT KIB-LETS 


expan fed 


WHEAT FLAKES 


faele) aie) Telebis Je] 


EXPELLER SOY BEAN MEAL 


and other ngredient specialties 


Nowhere else can you secure such @ 
major part of your dog food ingredients. 
By combining your ingredient purchases 
in cars, mixed cars or LCL you are os 
sured of freshness, and better inventory 
control with lower inventory investment. 
BOXER ingredients are manufactured by 
vs specially for dogs—they are “prime” 
products, and not “by-products.” Write for 
current prices and literature. 








SERVE MORE 
CUSTOMERS 


Farter 


WITH THIS NEW LIGHT WEIGHT 
SIMONSEN HIGH DELIVERY 
BULK & SACK FEED BODY 
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You'll be way out in front with this 
attractive new Simonsen High De- 
livery Combination Body on your 
truck. It’s all steel, light weight — 
hauls more payload, ‘ Hauls bulk and 
sacks on the same trip — cuts de- 
livery costs. Completely hydraulic, 
with fast front end delivery at 600 Ibe. 
per minute and reaches 21 feet up. 
Order the size and compartment ar- 
rangement you need, Write now for 
full details on this custom built body 
by the number one name in bulk feed 
delivery equipment. 








SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. FS QUIMBY, IOWA 








Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 








| EXHIBIT 2. Hogs: U.S. Farm Price, 








, By Dr. Leonard W. Schrube 


Seasonal Changes 
In Hog Prices 


Have you ever noticed the high 
degree of regularity with which prices 
of some farm commodities have gone 
up and down during a given season? 
Hog prices display a stronger sea- 
sonal trend than do most other farm 
products. Knowledge of this seasonal 
tendency should be a part of the kit 


| of tools of every feed dealer who is 


interested in his customers making 
the most profit from hogs. 

In order to show the regularity of 
these ups and downs we have sum- 
marized several thousand computa- 
tions in Exhibit 1. In Exhibit 1 you 
will find the percent of times prices 
have gone up from a given month to 
the following 12 months from 1947 to 
1958. At first glance this table may 
appear complicated, but once you 
have followed through an example of 
how to use it, you will find it con- 
tains useful information regarding 
the seasonal movement of hog prices. 

Here’s how to read Exhibit 1. In 
the first column is given the base 
month. For example, take the month 
of January on the first line. Now 
read over directly under the column 
headed February and you will find 
a 67. This means that 67 percent of 
the years prices went up from Janu- 
ary to February since 1947. Reading 
further over the same line you will 
find a 75 under the column headed 


* ie 
we 


March. This means that three out of 
four years prices have gone up from 
January to March. 

Now look at the most extreme ex- 
ample on the page, read down until 
you are un the line headed September 
in the base month column. Now read 
over until you are under the column 
for November. You will find a zero. 
This means that not once during any 
of the years from 1947-1958 did U.S. 
farm price of hogs go up from the 
middle of September to the middle of 
November. 

If prices do not go up, they, of 
course, either stay the same or go 
down. You will find in Exhibit 2 the 


n, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


percent of times prices went down 
from the base month to following 
months. The number of times prices 
remained the same from one month 
to the next is shown in Exhibit 3. 
Both Exhibits 2 and 3 are read in the 
same way you read Exhibit 1. 

Prices used in these comparisons 
are U.S. average farm prices as re- 
ported by the Crop-Livestock Report- 
ing Service. They are computed as 
of the middle of the month. There 
may be some slight variation from 
one part of the country to another. 
In general, however, the prices used 
give a representative picture of sea- 
sonal changes. 





A. E. Staley Publishes 


‘Grass Silage Manual’ 


DECATUR, ILL.—A “Grass Silage 
Manual” has been published by the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturiing Co., De- 
catur. 

The booklet is written to serve as 
a guide for making better grass 
Silage, and to increase its feeding 
value for beef, dairy cattle and sheep. 
Copies are available by writing: For- 
mula Feed Department, A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill. 

Other recently published booklets 
include: “Turkey Growing Program,” 
“Broiler Growing Program,” and 
“Meat Hog Program.” 








NEPPCO Begins Sale 
Of Exhibit Space 


TRENTON, N.J.— The Northeast- 
ern Poultry Producers Council 
(NEPPCO) has launched the sale of 
exhibit space at its annual exposition 
with the theme, “Sales Round-up 
Time.” 

The exposition and annual conven- 
tion will be held in the Farm Show 
Building in Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 6-8. 
This will be the third consecutive 
year that the exposition has been 
in Harrisburg. 

Copies of the exhibit floor plan and 
details on a NEPPCO attendance 
survey are available from NEPPCO, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 





EXHIBIT 1. Hogs: U.S. Farm Price, Percent of Times Price Went Up from Base 


Subsequent month 





. Apr. 
75 
42 
42 


Base month 
67 
58 
58 
42 


September 
October 


November 


| December 


May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


Dec. 
42 
42 
33 
50 
33 
25 
17 

8 
8 

25 

33 


67 
67 
67 
83 
58 


Month 


to Subsequent Month, 1947-1958. 





Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


45 


Percent of Times Price Went Down from Base Month to 


May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


55 
55 
36 
36 
36 
64 
73 
73 


45 
73 
73 
73 


55 
73 «55 


64 55 36 


Subsequert Month, 1947-1958. 








. Apr. 
25 
58 
58 


Base month 
25 
42 
42 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


May June July Aug. Sept. 


Subsequent month 
. Dec 


33 
33 
33 
17 


33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
58 


64 
55 
55 
55 
55 
64 
73 
55 
55 
45 
36 


. Jan. Feb. Mar. 


Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 


55 
55 
45 
64 
64 
64 
55 
36 
36 


45 
27 +45 
36 45 64 


EXHIBIT 3. Hogs: U.S. Farm Price, Percent of Times Price in Base Month Was the Same as in Subsequent Month, 1947-1958. 





Subsequent month 
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A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 
FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 





MIXTURE No. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 5 No. 6 


Percent of Vitamin A | 
remaining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 954 | 98.6 95.6 | 95.4 











COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 


fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 


which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 
throughout the United States to serve 
, 
World's Oidest and you without delay 


Largest Specialists in Vitamin DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Products for Feeds 4800 South Richmond Street 
‘ Chicago 32, Illinois 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


BELGIUM—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Corso Magenta 81, Milan MEXiICO—Apartado 25770, Mexico 12, D.F. VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas 
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Dealers Get Suggestions on 
Milling Operations at Seminar 
Sponsored by Feed Manufacturer 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Veedstuffs Managing Editor 


There are some real opportunities 
these days for feed retailers, particu- 
larly in grain areas, who can render 
efficient milling services for their 
livestock and poultry feeders. Both 
mobile and stationary mill services 
are in the picture, and fitting in with 
the over-all service pattern are grain 
banking and bulk feed handling. 

Such services, of course, are part 
of the trend toward greater 
complete feeds and also the trend 
toward getting milling service closer 
to the customer 
leting in local mills also is forecast 
by some feed men 

A feed manufacturing company 
which has been devoting increased 
attention to working with dealers in 
providing milling and other services 
for their customers is Kent Feeds, 
Inc., of Muscatine, Iowa. The com- 
pany has plants at Muscatine and 
Sioux City, Iowa, and its principal 
area includes Iowa and parts of Illi- 
nois and Nebraska. 

For some time, the firm's produc- 
tion department, under C. E. (Bud) 
Swick, has offered engineering help 
to dealers on their mill set-ups 
More recently, the company held a 
special seminar in Muscatine on 
grinding and mixing, bulk feed han- 
dling, portable mills, grain banks and 
financing of mill building and expan- 
sion 

Some 300 dealers and other guests 
were on hand for the day-long semi- 
nar at the National Guard Armory 
In addition to panel discussions by 
Kent dealers, the event included ex- 
hibits of milling and bulk storage 
and delivery equipment by several 
equipment firms 

Moderating the panel discussions 
were Kent Feeds executives 

Roy Luce, sales training director, 
was in charge of the seminar 

At the outset it was pointed out 


that the seminar was not being held | 


“to try to tell you what to do.” Rath- 
er, it was explained, the idea was to 
bring together dealers who have had 
experience in various 
operations and bulk 
equipment manufac- 
feed men’s ques- 


considerable 
mill 
plus 
answer 


phases of 
handling, 
turers, to 
tions 

The 
slides of 


their 


dealers on the panels showed 
their operations, described 
and answered ques- 
moderators and the 
how they make 


facilities 
tions from the 
audience on _ just 
things tick. 

It was apparent that many of these 
dealers are doing 
substantial volumes 

All of the panel discussions brought 
out answers to specific questions on 


business in 


—s 


| 


: a 


' 


I 


This is a partial view of the bulk handling, portable mill 
and other equipment on display at the Kent Feeds sem- 
inar at the National Guard Armory in Muscatine, Iowa. 
Equipment manufacturers were present for the event to 


use of | 


An increase in pel- | 


portable and stationary milling, grain 
banking and bulk handling. 

The first panel session covered 
portable milling and is reviewed 
below. The other discussions will be 
reviewed in subsequent articles in 
Feedstuffs. 

The portable milling panel was 
moderated by W. J. Wilson, district 
sales manager for Kent. Panel mem- 
bers were Joe Gamble, Gamble Feed 

| & Produce, Mechanicsville, Iowa; 
| Paul Leonard, Leonard’s Hatchery, 
Osage, Iowa; and Roman Welter, 
Hopkinton (Iowa) Cooperative 
| Creamery Assn. 
Mr. Welter has two Daffin units, 
with mixer size of 75 bu.; Mr. Gam- 
| ble, a Barnard & Leas mill, with a 
2-ton mixer; Mr. Leonard a Mooer’s 
portable with a 2%-ton mixer. All 
reported that they have molasses 





Gage Kent (left), president and foun- 
der of Kent Feeds, is welcoming Ken- 
neth Fairall, head of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration office in Des 





Moines, to the milling seminar for 


| dealers. Mr. Fairall explained financ- 


ing and other services provided by 
SBA for feed mill operators. 


mixers, and all three men indicated 
that this has been especially benefi- 
cial in their businesses. For example, 


| Mr. Leonard reported mixing a lot of 


cracked corn and molasses for beef 
feeders. 

In all cases, livestock and dairy 
feeds accounted for most of the port- 
able mill business, with poultry feed 
representing a minor share of the 
grinding and mixing activity. 

Paying Operators 


Asked how they pay their opera- 
tors, the dealers replied as follows: 





very 


Gamble: The driver is paid a 
| Straight salary and receives extra 
rewards for holding down on break- 
downs through good maintenance. He 





| jobs. 





Pictured here are members of the portable mill panel. Left to right are W. J. 
Wilson, Kent Feeds district manager, the moderator; and dealers Joe Gamble, 
Mechanicsville, Iowa; Paul Leonard, Osage, Iowa, and Roman Welter, Hopkin- 
ton, Iowa. The dealers explained their respective operations and answered 
questions posed by many of the men in the audience of 300 persons. 


also gets a bonus at the end of the 
year based on the business. 

Welter: One operator receives a 
base salary, plus certain percentages 
of the gross and net profits. The op- 
erator’s helper is paid a flat wage. 
The second operator receives a base 
salary plus a percentage of the gross. 

Leonard: The operator is paid on 
salary plus commission basis. 

The dealers reported that except 
during some severe weather for a 


few days this past March, they have | 
never lost operating time because of | 


the weather or bad roads. One dealer 
pointed out that portables can oper- 
ate about any place an ordinary de- 
livery truck can go 

All three dealers indicated that 
they do not charge anything extra 
for grinding and mixing services if 
the farmer supplies his own concen- 
trates. Asked what regular charges 
are, Mr. Welter said $5.50 per batch 
for fine grind; $4.50 for coarse; with 
a 50¢ discount for more than one 
batch at a time. Mr. Gamble charges 
$650 for the first 
the next two tons; and $5.50 for the 
next two. Straight shelling is $5.50 
per ton. 

None of the dealers has a salesman 
working ahead of the mill lining up 
All indicated that they now 
have as much or more business than 
they can handle under their present 
set-ups. 

Describing his individual operation, 
Mr. Gamble said that he “gets a lot 
done with one anit.” He noted that 
his unit “gives a good mix”; has a 
screw intake auger and screw dis- 
charge; unloads a 2-ton mix in four 
or five minutes; and has a place to 
carry 1 to 1% tons of supplement, 
mineral and salt. 

Obtained New Customers 

He commented that he obtained a 
considerable number of new custo- 
mers after adding the mobile mill to 
his operation, and he said that the 
accounts receivable situation has been 
“very good” with the mobile business. 
The mill has handled as many as 25 
or 26 batches per day. 

Mr. Leonard said that his feed 
business has increased and now 
equals the firm’s hatchery sales vol- 


answer dealers’ questions on mill and bulk facilities. 
Equipment was displayed on the grounds surrounding 
the armory, and machinery representatives also had space 
in the armory to consult with dealers after the seminar. | and other items. 








two tons; $6 for 





ume. Explaining his mobile mill oper- 
ation, he pointed out that the mill, 
while rated at 2% tons, can handle a 
3-ton mix. 

The molasses end of the operation 
is important, Mr. Leonard pointed 
out, with the markup on this com- 
modity helping to increase profits 

His unit has screw unloading and 
loading and unloads in seven minutes. 

Discussing expenses, Mr. Welter 
said that truck expense is the big- 
gest operating expense in his mobile 
business. 

He mentioned that his second unit 
has a pneumatic unloader. This is 
handier for a one-man operation, he 
said, but there are some maintenance 
problems. “When the air system is 
operating right,” he said, “the unit 
can be unloaded in four or five min- 
utes.” 

Route Systems 

Mr. Welter said that he 
semi-route system, with one mill op- 
erating on each side of town. Each 
customer is serviced one or two days 
a week; each customer has a certain 
day or days for grinding, and this 
schedule is usually followed. 

“T don’t believe a formal route sys- 
tem is compatible with good service,” 
Mr. Gamble said. “We try to stay in 
sections each half day. For example, 
we will spend a half day in the south- 
west area and the other half in the 
northeast. We will call on a customer 
if we are going by to see whether he 
needs service.” 

Mr. Leonard said he had set up a 
route system, with the mill to cover 
one of four areas on each of four 
days, with extra business to be han- 
dled the other two days of a six-day 
week. This has helped in scheduling, 
he indicated, but with one mill, it is 
hard to follow. Many farmers just 
won't plan far enough ahead. 

Asked whether they have a delivery 
truck working ahead of the mill, the 
dealers replied as follows: 

Welter: “We don’t use a delivery 
truck ahead of the mill. Customers 
are supplied ahead of time by the 
usual means.” 

Gamble: “On occasion, we will send 
a truck out with concentrates ahead 
of the mill. The mill itself is equipped 
with space to haul 1 ton of feed.” 

Leonard: “Yes, but it delivers ver) 
little of the feed. Actually, the mill 
itself can deliver small lots of feed.” 

Mr. Gamble said that He makes 
some profit on the milling business 
itself. But, he said, that is just part 
of the business. The service, he said 
has resulted in new customers and 
extra sales of feed and equipment 
such as farrowing stalls. 

The dealers were asked how many 
jobs are needed per day to make the 
mobile operation profitable, Mr. Gam- 
ble said that an average of 15 batches 
a day, or 30 tons, is “pretty profit- 
able.” The mill revenue doesn’t have 
to be $100 a day to be profitable, he 
said. 

In general, all three dealers felt 
that their mobile units have provided 
valuable services for their customers, 
have been profitable in themselves 
and have helped expand sales of feeds 


uses a 
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Famous Model “AF” Bagpaker weighs, fills, settles 
and closes a 100-Ib. bag every 22 seconds! 


YiTH THIS engineering marvel at his com- 
VU mand, the one man in our picture can 
package from 15 to 25 BPM. And he can instantly 
adjust the rate of speed through the machine's 
variable drive 

The operator simply hangs empty multiwalls 
on the hopper spouts as the 10-station turret 
rotates past him. The Model AF Bagpaker takes 
over from there. 

It accurately weighs any free-flowing or semi- 
free-flowing material, quickly fills the bag, set- 
tles it by vibration, automatically preforms the 
top, and stitches it tight. You can choose from nine 


different closures. Bagpak’s exclusive “Cushion 





Stitch,” a reinforced two-thread double-lock chair 
stitch, is standard equipment 

The Model AF Bagpaker is ruggedly construc 
ted of heavy welded steel throughout. Gears 
are fully enclosed and bathed in oil. Critical 
parts are of stainless steel 

There is a Bagpaker model for every need 
They range from the complete ly automatic Model 
A Bagpaker ( ipabl of pac kaging up to 60 
tons per hour, to small, manually operated econ 
omy models. 

Whatever your multiwall pac kaging needs, it 
will pay you to talk to your Bagpak sales and 


service represe! tative 


Bagpak Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17, N. Y. 


- LEB cee 
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Wafers, Baled Hay, | ‘uted about one third ot a pound daily | Way to Ease Cage 


gain,” Prof. Cate reported. “Both wa- 


Pellets Compared __‘“" 24 baled hay were fed at the | Fatigue Suggested 


| day to each calf. Eleven pounds was | (011. EGE PARK, MD.—Relief for 


> o 
In Illinois Tests the amount put into the bunks, but | 4: °3. suffering from caged layer fa- 


observation led us to believe that ti can be gained by putting a 


URBANA, ILL.--Hay wafers pro- | waste was less for the wafered hay, | shincie or thin, flat board on the wire 


duced better gains than baled hay | Meaning that the amount of hay that 
reached the paunch of the calves as try husbandry at the University of 


ene : . p wafers was probably greater. 
versity of Illinois Dixon Springs Ex- have no way of measuring exact con- 


when fed to heifer calves at the Uni- 


We 


floor, according to G. D. Quigley, poul- 


Maryland. 


periment Station, but pelleted hay sumption, but the observation of less Reporting in “Information for the 


produced even higher average daily | waste plus the higher gains led us 


Maryland Poultryman,” a publication 


gains than the wafers. to believe that wafer consumption | of the Maryland Extension Depart- 


The wafers were 4 in. in diameter was better.” 


and about 1 in. thick, and consisted Prof. Cate commented that pel- 
of field-cured mixed clover and grass leted hay produced average daily 
hay. According to Prof. H. A. Cate gains of about 1.5 Ib., with the aver- 
of the Dixon Springs station, the heif- age daily consumption up to more 


ment, Mr. Quigley said it appears 
that the cause of the condition is 
management and not nutrition. 

He described cage layer fatigue as 
a condition occurring in layers which 


ers had no difficulty in chewing the than 16 Ib. “It took only 1,100 Ib. of have been in production for some 


wafers. pelleted hay to make 100 Ib. of calf 


time. The bird is unable to stand, and 


“Heifer gains on the wafered hay— | gain. About 1,600 Ib. of wafers were | it hobbles as if in great pain. It does 
no other feed was fed—were not ex- | needed to give the same gain while | not eat and goes out of production. 


ceptional, but satisfactory. In a win- calves on the baled hay needed about 


The trouble strikes from a few to 5% 


ter test, the wafered hay produced 3,600 Ib. of hay for each 100 Ib. of | or m»re of the birds. 





daily gains of about three fourths of gain,” he said. 





“If a typically fatigued bird is 





Should your formula include 


| 

/ 
/ 
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We should like to suggest another ingredient, TSB. A 
pinch of TSB may easily turn out to be the factor that 
makes your feed more profitable. 


What is TSB? 


It stands for Technical Service Bureau . . . Nopco’s 
Technical Service Bureau which supervises the com- 
patibility and method of manufacturing 


NOPCO-PAK 


What is NOPCO-PAK? 


Nopco-Pak is a vitamin supplement blended for 
you with Nopco know-how. 


It is formulated to meet your specifications. 


Nopco Paks contain Nopco’s unique Micratized® 
Vitamins A and D, which make 
possible delivery of full vitamin 
potency without costly overages. 


They are packed in batch-sized 
bags to give you the utmost in ease 
of handling and space conservation 
in your warehouse. 


Send for the New Nopco Nutrition Chart 


Nopco’s Technical Service Bureau staffed with train- 
ed nutritionists and chemists qualified to serve you. 
It has already developed a vast number of compat- 
ible formulas and is currently originating new ones 
and revising old ones at a rate of more than 1000 a 
year. This expert nutritional assistance is yours at no 
cost when you buy Nopco-Paks. 





POR xe et TO 0 ee qi a me 





NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. e Peoria, Ill. e Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 





dropped into a floor pen with litter,” 
Mr. Quigley said, “she may recover 
within a few hours, and on the same 
feed.” 

He said nature intended that the 
bird rest upon the whole foot, with 
the ball of the foot, as well as the 
toes, supporting the weight of the 
bird. In a typical cage, however, much 
of the time the toes are not used at 
all, he pointed out. Instead of the 
bird’s weight being distributed over 
the entire ball of the foot, the weight 
rests on a thin narrow line—the wire 
of the cage floor. The feet and legs 
are subjected to strains which finally 
overcome the birds, he said. 

At the University of Maryland, 
“excellent results were secured by 
fastening a plastic pad on the floor 
of the cage of an affected bird. This 
pad, one fourth of an inch thick, is 
flexible but relatively firm. Recovery 
occurs within a week with no change 
in diet,” Mr. Quigley said. 

Excellent field results have also 
been reported from using a wooden 
shingle or flat, thin board floor that 
gets the chicken off the wire. When 
the bird recovers, the board or shingle 
may be removed. 

“Whether redesign of cage floors is 
practical remains to be seen,” Mr. 
Quigley said, “but it looks as though 
prevention may have to come from 
that direction.” 


— ip 


USDA: Heifers Grow 
Best on Alfalfa Hay 


WASHINGTON—Dairy heifers fed 
alfalfa hay will gain more weight, 
gain faster and consume more dry 
matter than heifers fed unsupple- 
mented alfalfa silage or corn-alfalfa 
silage, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has reported. 

In a study of dietary requirements 
for dairy heifers, heifers at USDA's 
Agricultural Research Center, Belts- 
ville, Md., were raised successfully 
to calving at two years of age on 
370 Ib. of whole milk, 400-500 Ib. of 
grain and all the good alfalfa hay 
they wanted. 

Substituting silage for hay caused 
lower feed consumption, lower rate 
of gain, lower weight at calving and 
slightly lower milk and butterfat 
production during first lactation. 

Production and body weight 
equalized as the cows became older, 
USDA said. Production was the same 
during the second lactation for ani- 
mals reared on silage and those 
reared on hay. Body weight was 
equalized by the fifth, sixth or sev- 
enth year of age. 

Supplementing the silage with a 
pound of hay daily for every 100 Ib. 
of animal weight or with 2 Ib. of 
grain daily produced heifers only 
slightly smaller than those on hay 
alone. 

USDA scientists who made the 
study believe that calves will grow 
normally if they get at least 4 Ib. 
of grain daily in addition to all the 
hay-crop silage they want. In these 
tests, the wilted-alfalfa silage con- 
tained 30% dry matter. Silage with 
a higher moisture content would not 
give as good results, USDA said. 


_ 
———_— 


GRAIN PROCESSING FIRM 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — Walden- 
burg (Ark.) Processing Co., Inc., has 
filed articles of incorporation with 
Cc. G. Hall, Arkansas secretary of 
state, to engage in “rice, oats, wheat, 
soybean and other types of grain pro- 
cessing.” The company was author- 
ized 1,000 shares of $100 stock. It said 
it had $9,000 paid-in capital. Incor- 
porators were Jack W. Kanapple and 
Otto C. Scholze, both of Waldenburg, 
and Donald R. Gunter, Fisher. 
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HORIZONTAL 
MIXER * MIXALL and SANIMIX 


TWIN SHOE CLEANER * Over 40 SIZES Horizontal Mixers — 27 models, 
in 3 & 4 screen, 2 air Standard and Spe- BARBEAU JR. CLEANER + Complete com- _ standard, heavy-duty and sanitary VERTICAL MIXER + Capacities from 
¥% to 4 tons and more per batch. 


cial Models. Capacities to 6000 bu/hr. pact system. Ideal for small operators. plus custom-built 


DUPLEX RECEIVING 
DAT CRIMPER * 5 sizes from 5 to 200 SNAPPY SHAKER 7 sizes in choice © MIXER + Choice of sizes, to meet your SCALPER © 11 sizes, 1 & 2 screen mod- 
by/hr. capacities. of 1 or 2 deck models. capacity requirements. els. Wide range of capacities. 


OK SNAPPY AIR FINISHER * 7 sizes—  ASPIRATOR + 12” to 48” diameter ALL STEEL REEL » Variety of models to 
BAGGING SCALE * 2 models, 25to200'bs. Capacities to 20 tons/hr. cones for various capacities. individual requirements 


IF YOU DON'T SEE IT HERE...ASK FOR IT 
Surveys show your investment in Eureka equipment 
' —-— 


reduces production and operating costs... improves 
your competitive position. 
Howes produces a complete line of units to equip your oa 
entire operation. Each unit is expertly designed and 
precisely built to deliver efficient, durable service alone | 
or in combination with other Eureka units. 
Your requirements are most closely matched from the 
wide selection of items for each process. A wider range 
of standard models. Special units custom built to exact 
specifications. All are competitively priced. Experi- 
enced assistance is available. Also, free bulletins and 
catalogs. Your request for information or quotes will 
receive prompt, personal attention. 
CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


NEEDLE SCREEN SEPARATOR + Sec 
¢ Bucket elevators, screw, belt and board conveyors tional View —4 sizes each double er OAT CLIPPER + 7 models in 9 sizes for 


© A complete line of test equipment single Stream to 500 bu/hr. capacity all capacities 
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é CALL Bake or Bob Stuart tor 


* MILL FEEDS ton & sommes *% SOYMEAL 


yk ALFALFA MEAL 
RELIANCE FEED 00... 33° 


















FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have 
appeared in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order 
from Feedstuffs’ Reader Service Department: 





1. Use of Linear Programming in Feed Manufacturing— 
A series of seven articles—by Dr. R. F. Hutton, Pennsyl- 
vania State University ................00. ove 

2. Custom Feed Milling—a series of five gitdiontn Al P. 
Nelson, Feedstuffs special writer ................ 5Oc 

3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
PE eduhunadbedsesesevecnscesan ce¢benes GD 

4. Feed Industry Research—by Dr. H. E. Bechtel, General 
SEE Sc E uN eeeec cosec cowaube ceccdcce ae 


5. Highlights of the Past 50 Years in Swine Nutrition and 
Feeding—by Dr. L. E. Hanson, University of Minne- 
20c 


Protein and Amino Acid Nutrition of the Laying Hon— 
by Dr. Hans Fisher, Rutgers University 20c 
13. b - « « and the Feed Industry—by Dr. G. B. 
Wood, Oregon State College va 20c 
14. Pel Feeds for Beef Cattle and Sheep—by Dr. L. S. 

Pope, Oklahoma State University 20¢ 
Fifty Years of Progress in Turkey Nutrition—by Dr. M. L. 
Scott, Cornell University 20c 
cae of Bloat in Cattle and Sheep Graz- 

Sete Celene Pastures—by Dr. B. F. Barrentine, Mississi 
State Colle BR 
Hew to Make a Grain Bank Pay—by John E. Bonnett, 
Bonnett Feed & Grain Co., Bushnell, lil. 20c 
Ideas for Feeding Growing-Finishing Swine in Confine- 
meat—by Dr. T. J. Cunha, University of Florida ... 20¢ 
19. Calf Feeding Research—by Dr. Frank M. Crane, 
Land O'Lakes Creameries 20c 
Bulk Feed Handling Poe Rye of 3 atin by 
Al P. Nelson, Special Writer for Feedstuffs ...... 40c 
Fifty Years of Scrambling for More Efficient Egg Pro- 
duction—by Dr. H. R. Bird, University of Wisconsin 20c 
Going ‘Like 60° for 50 Years in Broiler ~ pene 
Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland .... 20¢ 
Crop-Use Pattern of Fertilizers in the U.S.—by J. R. 


Adams, L. B. Nelson and D. B. Ibach, U.S. Sevovinai of 
Agriculture. Reprint of 9 articles in Croplife; 33 maps, 
$ 


12. 


eee ee eee eee eee eee 


17. 


eee eee eee ew nee . eee 


20. 


21. 


22. 








POSES GRNUE 6 50 kc codetevisdveteoudueed . -$2.00 

24. Contracts and Contract Farming in the Egg Business— 

by Dr. Ralph L. Baker, Penn. State University ...... 20c 

25. Protein and Energy Requirements of Chickens in Egg 

Production—by Dr. Paul E. Waibel, University of Min- 

SAGE oth aa dbdalde sce ode bs 66 0b0bmeeseet «ae 

26. Feedstuffs’ 1959 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients— 

by CEES cccnkedoccddbbcbeccctsen? 20c 
1 FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 ' 
: Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Minn. : 
5 Please send .... copy(ies) of the following reprints for which payment | 
' is enclosed: ‘ 
' 1 2 3 4 ea § Bind. Rs vs | 
' e 8 .8.- 4. .&...8&.. 4 -a— i 
i (Check code number of reprint desired) ‘ 
Sel isa decciccsmibainunbc tinsel isles : 
oA i itachi itiiaih dias inaantiiadeaeani 4 
: TE Oe EF ee an t 
Fe ae eo en ee ' 
' | 
' PENG seicnsc0coscussenacsesecsscdaieeenbreidbesssetsisenenediaaenaeie i 
' 4 
' SP. dias scassminnnsagnieabeuntanein ZONE ...... en maneenianit i 
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Study Shows Steers 
Can Do Well on 


Poultry By-Products 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Beef 
steers on test utilized poultry slaugh- 
ter by-products for protein supple- 
ment as satisfactorily as other steers 
utilized cottonseed meal in terms of 
weight gain, digestibility, feed effi- 
ciency and carcass grade, according 
to findings of Dr. Maurice Ray, as- 
sociate animal husbandman, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Sixteen steers averaging 642 lb. 
were used in the 104-day trial. They 
were divided into four groups and 
fed nine parts corn and one part 
protein supplement, Each lot received 
a different protein supplement. The 
four supplements were feather meal; 
blood and bone meal; cottonseed 
meal, and a combination meal con- 
sisting of 50% cottonseed meal, 25% 
hydrolyzed feather meal and 25% 
blood and bone meal. 

Animals receiving the blood and 
bone meal supplement had a higher 
daily gain of 2.20 lb. and consumed 
less feed per pound of gain (7.46 lb.) 
than did animals on the other three 
rations, Dr. Ray reported in Arkan- 
sas Farm Research magazine. 

Digestion coefficients indicate that 
animals receiving the three rations 
containing poultry slaughter by-prod- 
ucts digested their rations as thor- 
oughly and in some cases more thor- 
oughly than did animals on the ra- 
tion containing cottonseed meal. 

One steer from each group was 
slaughtered. Carcass grades ranged 
from low good to low choice. The 
steer fed poultry blood and bone 
meal graded highest. The one fed 
feather meal graded lowest. Color 
differences in the meat of slaugh- 
tered animals were too small to be 
significant, Dr. Ray stated. 





Meat Consumption 


WINNIPEG—Canadians consumed 
an estimated average of 138.1 lb. of 
meat per person in 1958. This was 
4 lb. less than in 1957 and 1956, but 
nearly 5 Ib. more than the 1946-50 
average of 133.3 Ib. 








W. P. McDonald Gets 
New A. E. Staley Post 


DECATUR, ILL.—Appointment of 
W. P. McDonald as director of spe- 
cial accounts in the formula feed de- 
partment of the 
A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., De- 
ecatur, has been 
announced. 

Mr. McDonald 
will be in charge 
of Rockland Diet | 
Feeds, dog food, © 
turkey, broiler and 
house accounts in | 
his new responsi- 
bilities. Special “~~ . . 
integrated opera- -¥- MeDonald 
tions also will be under his juris- 
diction. 

Mr. McDonald left the Moorman 
Manufacturing Co. in June, 1957, to 
join Staley as district sales manager 
of the Illinois feed sales division. 


California Cooperative 


Announces Refunds 


LOS ANGELES—tThe Poultrymens 
Cooperative Association of Southern 
California announces that it is mak- 
ing cash distribution of $420,378 to 
its poultrymen-members in southern 
California. Association officials said 
the sum constitutes the major part 
of the margins earned by the co- 
operative in its feed, supply and egg 
marketing operations during its fiscal 
year which ended March 31. 

The cash refund being received by 
PCA members, they said, is figured 
on the following schedule: $3 ton on 
formula feeds, $1 ton on grains and 
scratch feeds, $1.09 ton on other feed 
items and 2.5% of dollar volume on 
supply purchases. Additionally, $9,- 
970 is being distributed to PCA egg 
shippers. 

Total member margins earned by 
the association during the fiscal year 
1958-59 amounted to $666,023. Of- 
ficers said the balance of this sum, 
after cash distribution of $420,378, 
will be credited to the members in 
the association capital structure and 
will be revolved to them at a later 
date. 
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NEW 
IMPROVED 


"te too MILL 


for 
HIGHER PROFITS 
EFFICIENT PELLETING 


@NO HORSE-POWER 
WASTED ON GEARS! 
Uses ALL its power 
for Pelleting ..... 


@ Equal Pelleting from 
BOTH ROLLS... . 
Variable speed knife 
enables you to cut 
pellets to different 


lengths with IMPROVED LENGTH CONTROL. 


@ STATIONARY DIES prevent slinging off of 
Pellets before you obtain length desired . . . . 


| @ HORIZONTAL DIES and VERTICAL 
4 ROLLS with the Helm method of 
feed induction give equal perform- 
| ance from both rolls INCREASING 
YOUR PELLET PRODUCTION! 


HELM MANUFACTURING 


MANUFACTURERS OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 
2550 E. 28th Pho. MA 4-7224 







FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





* 
examine the claims Pro-STREP label claims, either high 
or low level—combined with feeding schedule flexibility —will enable your dealers to out- 
line effective, economical antibiotic supplementation programs...programs tailor-made 
to fit on-the-farm conditions. For, in addition to growth promotion, Pro-StreP—at the 
25 Gm. level will help: stimulate appetites, improve feed efficiency and maintain or 
increase egg production: 

And at higher levels (50 and 100 Gm.) Pro-STrEP also will help minimize reactions at 
times of stress, maintain or increase the hatchability of fertile eggs and is a valuable aid 
in preventing or controlling these key poultry and swine diseases: Bacterial Swine 
Enteritis, C.R.D., Nonspecific Infectious Enteritis in chickens, Early Chick and Poult 
Mortality (due to organisms sensitive to penicillin and streptomycin), Bluecomb, and 
Infectious Sinusitis in turkeys. 


check the results pnro-srzer is the only antibiotic available expressly 
tailored to the feed manufacturer’s needs. The unique combination of two antibiotics— 
one primarily active against organisms of the gram-negative group; the other against 
those gram-positive—give it the advantages that result from a “broad spectrum” and, at 
the same time, selectivity of antibacterial activity. Also, in addition to covering most of 
the important diseases and conditions now treated or controlled by antibiotics in feeds, 
it provides a single, economical source of antibiotics. It relieves the need to further supple- 
ment other single or broad spectrum antibiotics with penicillin to assure adequate growth 
promotion. Thus, Pro-STREP is ideally suited to the varying requirements of today’s 
“specialized” feeds. However, nothing can substitute for the results you and your growers 
obtain in the field! Therefore, we invite you to prove for yourself that Pro-STREP has a 
place in your feeding program. Set up a split-pen trial with swine, broilers, turkeys, 
layers or breeders. Check the results and then— 


compare the COSt Pro-Srrep can save you as much as three to five dollars 
a ton over broad spectrum antibiotics. The Pro-STREP story is now reaching your cus- 
tomers—and potential customers—in the leading poultry and livestock publications. Why 
not take advantage of this timely promotion now. 

Examine the claims. Check the results. Compare the cost. You can’t use a more effective 
antibiotic at less cost. Write us today for more information about Pro-STREP and other 
Merck microingredients and custom mixes for your every formulation need. 


Agricultural Products Department, Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 
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Expansion in Mid-East 
Planned by Peterson 


SSS LS A A A LS a | 
DECATUR, ARK. — Lloyd Peter- 


ADVERTISING LACKING PUNCH? 


agricon 


Director 


PHONE 
CHapel 


son, president, Peterson Breeding 
Farm, Decatur, and Kirk Hale, exec- 
utive vice president, returned recent- 
ly from a conference in Milan with 
European representatives of the firm 
from France, Italy and Spain. The 
conference was held to discuss plans 
for further distribution of the Peter- 
son Male into Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. 

Rear Admiral F. R. L. Tuthill, vice 
president for international relations 
and assistant to the president, and 
Jackie Wilmoth, Peterson sales man- 
ager, arrived in Milan a few days 
prior to the conference. 


2-1091 














Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S$. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Two little boys were playing in a 
train. The conductor said the children 
must behave or he would make 
trouble. The boys’ father said, “You 
don’t know what trouble is. My wife’s 
in the hospital. I am on my way to 
see my sick mother-in-law; my daugh- 
ter has had triplets; one of the boys 

















BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 7 Phone > _ has just smashed his finger and the 
EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT A ew FEED BUSINESS SOLD vm. | —_ — pase | a To 
— . ong 

COMPANY, INCORPORATED KC-252 ZUMBRO FALLS, MINN.—Keith | | 0.1» 


Hosking and Jerry Johnson, Zumbro 
Falls, have taken over the feed mill 
here formerly owned by Arnold Oel- 
kers, mayor of Zumbro Falls. 





¢¢¢ 


In a Sunday school class discussion 
of temperance, one mother related 
that she learned how well she had 
taught her children the evil of liquor 
when her youngest, a TV cowboy fan, 
brought her a picture he had drawn 
of a cowboy in a saloon. 

“But don’t worry, Mother,” he 
quickly assured her, “he isn’t going 
to drink anything. He just went in 
there to shoot a man.” 


¢¢ 


When a bride walks into a church, 
are these words running through her 
mind: “Aisle, altar, hymn”? 


¢¢¢ 


An officer had dictated a letter to 
the young secretary in which the 
words “intelligence officer” were used 
twice. The secretary, not used to army 
titles, typed “intelligent officer.” 

The officer who had dictated the 
letter roared at the little secretary: 
“Look at this! Whoever heard of an 
intelligent officer!” 


¢¢ 


In these days of wonder drugs, the 
common cold still defies medical re- 
search. Suffering from a severe cold, 

| the patient bégged the doctor to cure 
it for him quickly. But the doctor had 
only one suggestion, and a strange 
one it was. He told the man to go out 
into a cold winter rain with inade- 
quate clothes and allow himself to 
be soaked through. 

“But, Doctor,” exclaimed the puz- 
zled patient. “That would give me 
pneumonia, wouldn’t it?” 

“Exactly,” answered the doctor. 

| “We can cure pneumonia with pen- 
icillin in no time, but for a cold— 
| nothing!” 


a0 Wi Foal Veopeetea 
A Nationwide Seruice from the Heart of pémerica 

















For maximum profits, these feeders use 
supplements containing urea 











Regan, Regan & Hess, of Omaha, feed 20,000 cattle a 
year at their Springfield, Nebraska, feedlot operated by 
Philip Latham. The owners and operators find that feed 
containing PROCADIAN® Urea gives them good quality 
and finish at low cost per pound of grain. The urea feed | 
supplement saves them $1500 a month, compared to the 

previous concentrate used. 





Herman Weber, of Hilliards, Ohio, finds that a supple- 
ment containing PROCADIAN Urea is ideal to get top 
milk production from his home-grown hay, silage and 
grain. DHIA records show that his 56 high-producing 
purebred Holsteins and Ayrshires do consistently well 


on this ration balanced at 14.4% protein. 








Iwas a 
20 Ib. weakling 
until | started 
on feeds with 
SUCRO-FLAVOR 


TRADEMARK 


| BEFORE 













It pays to use PROCADIAN' UREA 77 your feed 








Thousands of farmers know your high- 
quality feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea 
Feed Mixture are excellent for meat and milk 
production at a profit. This pure, easy-mixing 
source of protein is so concentrated that you 
have plenty of room in the bag to supply all 
the energy, minerals, vitamins and other essen- 
tials of a balanced supplement for cattle or 


sheep. This helps the animals to get top feed 
value out of their entire ration. It pays to use 
PROCADIAN Urea in all your ruminant 
feeds. Order PROCADIAN today. 
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NITROGEN DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales offices in leading farm areas 
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‘Old-Line’ Factor Firm 
Announces Expansion 


Of Financing Services 


NEW YORK —An “old-line” fac 


, structive marketing counsel. Regard- 


toring firm, with annual purchases of | 


more than $400 million of manufac- 
turers’ receivables, has announced the 
extension of its financing services into 
the fields of accounts receivable fi- 
nancing and non-notification factor- 
ing. 

Accounts receivable financing dif- 
fers from traditional old-line factor- 
ing in that it involves a cash advance 
to clients rather than outright pur- 
chase of accounts receivable by the 
factor. 

Walter M. Kelly, president, Com 
mercial Factors Corp., New York, 
said that “as we expand year after 
year into fields not allied with the 
basic textile and apparel group, the 
need for flexible financing, in addition 
to factoring, becomes more and more 
apparent.” 

Mr. Kelly described the three basic 
financial systems now offered by Com- 
mercial. He said in the case of “old- 
line” factoring, “Commercial pur- 
chases outright the accounts receiv- 
able of a client, makes cash immedi- 
ately available on shipment and re- 
lieves the client of all credit and col- 
lection problems. Commercial as- 
sumes full responsibility for the col- 
lectability of the receivables,” he add- 
ed. “Under this system the customers 
of our clients are notified on the in- 
voices to pay us directly, thus reliev- 
ing our clients of all the chores asso- 
ciated with accounts receivable han- 
dling and bookkeeping.” 

He termed the second system “non- 
notification” factoring and pointed 
out that “here, too, we check the 
credits and protect our clients against 
credit losses, but under this system 
we do not do the accounts receivable 
bookkeeping work nor do we make 
direct collections from the customers, 
and our name does not appear on the 
invoices.” 

Mr. Kelly said the third system, 
accounts receivable financing, “will 
find its greatest appeal in industries 
where the notification feature is not 
a common practice.” 

Under terms of an accounts receiv- 
able financing arrangement, Mr. Kells 
said, “Our clients would receive cash 
upon shipment for the major portion 
of their receivables, with the balance 
upon collection.” And he continued, 
“Our clients, under this system, pass 
on the credit of their own customers, 
handle collections from them them- 
selves and remain responsible for the 
payment of the receivables. The cus- 
tomers of our clients are not notified 
of the assignment of their accounts.” 

One of Commercial's 
services is a program of full-time, con- 
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less of what financing system the 
clients select, they are invited to use 
the facilities of Commercial’s research 
and development department, Mr. 
Kelly said. 

“We now have three services,’ he 
said, “all providing, from accounts 
receivable, a continuing source of 


supplementary working funds on a | 


revolving basis. The system we finally 
recommend to a prospect, after a 
thorough study of his requirements, 
will be the one best suited to his own 
particular financial needs. 

“We intend to build into our new 
iccounts receivable division the same 
quality and service features that have 
helped to make our name the leader 
in the factoring field,” he added. 


<i 
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NEW FEED FIRM 
WHITEFISH, MONT.—The White- 
fish Feed & Seed Co. has been opened 
here by Robert Crane. The custom 
feed mill was purchased by Mr. Crane 
from Holyk’s Feed. 





|Wirthmore Announces 


Personnel Changes 


WALTHAM, MASS.—A number of 
personnel reassignments, new ap- 
| pointments and promotions have 
been announced by Wirthmore Feeds 
Inc., Waltham. 

Bruce N., Levis, former turkey spe- 
cialist, has been promoted to assis- 
tant sales manager for Wirthmore's 
Toledo division, reporting to Ralph 
| Dower, head of division sales. Mr 
Levis’ duties will continue to include 
turkey as well as poultry supervision 
work. 

S. C. Keed, former assistant divi- 
sion sales manager at Toledo, has 
been reassigned to the New England 
East division in a similar capacity, 
with headquarters in southeastern 
Massachusetts. 

Ray S. Edwards has joined the 
company as a poultry sales and serv- 
ice man in the New England West 
division, covering eastern New York 
and western Vermont. He is a grad 








uate 
majoring 
erate from headquarters near Green- 
wich, N.Y. 


Tuckwiller, 
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of the University of Maine, 
in poultry. He will op- 


Gerald C. Newcombe, formerly a 


county agent in Connecticut, will be 


assigned to dairy service work in 
southern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island 

Albert Hall, Wirthmore poultry 


sales and service man who has been 


covering southeastern Massachusetts, 
will transfer his operations to Con- 


necticut. 





W. Va. Poultry Meet 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—W. D 
Lewisburg, president, 
West Virginia Poultry Assn., has an- 
nounced that this year’s state poul- 
try convention will be held July 29- 
31 at Moorefield in Hardy County 
The business meeting will be con- 
ducted on the afternoon of July 29 


and the educational part of the pro- 


gram will be held on the following 
July 30-31 
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ADA, OKLAHOMA 
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FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA 


| am interested in building a new feed mill. 
| would like to discuss my needs with you. 
No obligation . 
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BIG PLANT OR LITTLE 
FORSTER DESIGNS AND BUILDS 
COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


Forster-built feed mills make more profit for the 
owner! The right capacity and ingredient-handling 
help you produce the best feed at lowest cost. Forster 
experience and facilities assure the most efficient 


design and construction for your particular needs. 


Because Forster also manufac- 
tures a complete line of feed 
milling machinery, you can ex- 
. pect Forster to save you money 
‘ on a complete “turnkey” job. 


4 Get in touch with Forster today. 
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STILLWATER, OKLA.—A compar- 
ison of pasture and confinement sys- 
tems for raising hogs and a study of 
early weaning of lambs for more effi- 
cient use of wheat pasture were two 

> of the highlights of the recent Live- 
4a O N 5 stock Feeders Day held on the Okla- 
. homa State University campus here. 
j An estimated 2,000 persons turned 
y ITAMI N S & out for reports by university staff 
} members on these two studies and 

; ve several more projects involving beef 

ALL TYPES 7 ALL POTENCIES , $e ® cattle, sheep and swine. Other high- 
PLUS See lights of the day were talks by Adolph 

Rupp, University of Kentucky basket- 


PREMIXES z ball coach and a Hereford breeder, 


FOR 
BEST SERVICE 


and Dr. L. E. Hawkins, director of 
the Oklahoma Experiment Station, 
and the presentation of a portrait of 
Dr. A. E. Darlow, vice president of 
Oklahoma State University, to the 
school. 

Following are the reports on feed- 
ing studies: 

CONFINEMENT VS. PASTURE 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAM FOR 
SWINE: Dr. J. A. Whatley reported 
that sows raising litters on pasture 

| weaned pigs that averaged 4.0 Ib 
heavier than sows which raised their 
pigs on concrete floors in confinement 
However, this difference was much 
less when pigs raised in confinement 
were given iron-dextran injections 
for prevention of anemia, he said. 
After weaning, confinement-fed pigs 


ma ; Boe 
gained faster and more efficiently, al- 
RU DY E E MPANY though they tended to be slightly fat- 





ter and to be not as straight and 
sound on their feet and legs as the 
nasture-fed pigs. 


Seruing the The best combination system in the 


experiment was one in which the lit- 


GYeed Tnade | ters were raised by their dams on 


BOX 147 
CHILLICOTHE 


1] pasture from six days age until wean- 
MISSOURI Over ing at 56 days, when the pigs were 
PHONE 1047 Yours | moved to confinement lots for feeding 

20 | to a market weight of 210 lb. Pigs on 





this system averaged 1.62 lb. gain per 
head daily, with a feed requirement 
ee of 3.29 lb. per pound of gain. The 
poorest system was the opposite of 
this, in which the pigs were raised in 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. confinement and fattened on pasture. 


0/ They gained 1.32 lk. per day and re- 
3 4 0 4 | N S FE Ff D M fF A quired 3.55 lb. of feed per pound of 
424 Flour Exchange Bidg.. Minneapolis 15 — . 

Telephone FEderal 8-8469 EARLY WEANING OF LAMBS 
PLANT AT RED WING. MINNESOTA FOR MORE EFFICIENT USE OF 
WHEAT PASTURE: Removing ewes 
from wheat pasture so their lambs 
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For BULK FEEDS 


Molasses Mixer Positioned Over 
Driveway And Fed Directly From 
Batch Mixer on Work Floor. 
Economical and Efficient Bulk Feeds 
Installation For Custom Mills. 


Available in 2 models (W-4-70 and W-4-75) with 
capacities of 4-8 tons and 10-12 tons per hour respectively. 
Mixer discharge spouts molassized feeds: 


y 





(a) to trucks in driveway, and 
(b) to bagger inside feed mill. 





Wenger molasses control system permits control of rate of molasses 
application from work floor of mill. 


Another Wenger First—Write Today for Brochure. 


7 . 
oY er Standard of the Industry for Liquid Feed 
ger Mixer Manufacturing Mixing, Pelleting and Cooling Equipment 


SABETHA, KANSAS PHONE 111 
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Oklahoma Feeders Hear Reports on 
Swine, Lamb, Beef Feeding Systems 


will have more grazing may be a very 
profitable practice for producers of 
“spring lambs,” according to a test 
reported by Dr. J. V. Whiteman. 

The test was conducted during 
1958-59 at the Fort Reno Experiment 
Station. Western ewes and Dorset- 
western ewes, and their lambs from 
Hampshire and Suffolk rams, were 
grazed on wheat pasture starting in 
late fall. 

The lambs were creep-fed free 
choice with a mixture of two parts 
cracked milo grain and one part 
chopped good quality alfalfa hay. One 
half were weaned at 50 to 60 Ib., and 
the others were left with their dams. 
The lambs were given an estimated 
live grade and marketed at 90 to 92 
lb. 

Lambs from yearling ewes showed 
little difference due to weaning. Av- 
erage daily gains, per lamb, were .50 
and .52 Ilb., for weaned and non- 
weaned, respectively. Lambs from 
two-year-old ewes likewise showed 
little difference in daily gain due. to 
weaning. 

The estimated grades for all lambs 
marketed indicated that the lambs 
not weaned graded about two tenths 
of a grade higher than those which 
were weaned. 

Dr. Whiteman pointed out that this 
system of management, if feasible, 
should have the following advan- 


| tages: 


1. The amount of available wheat 


| pasture for lambs is increased 


2. The ewes do not become too fat 


| after flow of milk decreases 


3. More lambs can be produced it 
the number of lambs one can raise 
depends on the amount of wheat pas- 
ture available 

4. Ewes, after the lambs are 





Imported 


FISH MEAL 


PROMPT and DEFERRED SHIPMENTS 


Anchovy Meal 

Herring Meal 

Sardine Meat 
White Fish Meal 


FULL MEAL 


(Fishmeal with Solubles) 


FISH SOLUBLES 


Dried 100% Pure 
Made of South African Pilchards 
. 
UNEXTRACTED ANIMAL LIVER 
and GLANDULAR MEAL 


STEAMED BONE MEAL 
7 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
+. 


VITAMIN “A” FISH LIVER OIL 


ALBUMINA 


SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
82 Beaver Street 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


Phone: HAnover 2-4174 
Teletype: NY 1-3788 















weaned, can be wintered on dry grass 
and alfalfa hay or protein supplement. 


USE OF TRANQUILIZERS IN 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION: Dr. R. 
L. Henrickson reported wide varia- 
tions among beef cattle in the degree 
of tranquilization obtained from a 
given dose. 

When weaning calves were given 
intramuscular injections of Diquel, 
only about half of them showed clin- 
ical tranquilization, and this lasted 
less than 48 hours, he said. A dosage 
of .9 to 1 mg. of Diquel per pound of 
body weight resulted in greater tran- 
quilization than a dosage of .7 mg. 
per pound. There was no relationship 
between the tranquilizer injected and 
weight gains of calves up to weaning 
nor in the 21 to 33-day period follow- 
ing weaning, he reported. 

Dr. Henrickson also reported that 
the addition of Compazine to the feed 
of yearling steers did not improve the 
rate of gain, feed efficiency or carcass 
merit of the animals used in the 
studies. 

Examination of meat from test cat- 
tle showed small quantities of resid- 


were used in the experiment. When 
the wheat pasture was stocked at the 
rate of 10 lambs per acre, they av- 
eraged .38 lb. gain per head daily, or 
302 Ib. per acre, for the 82 days they 
grazed. 

Feeding 1 lb. of milo per lamb daily, 
with the same stocking rate, in- 
creased the average daily gain per 
head to .42 Ib., and the total gain per 
acre to 400 Ib 

The net gain per acre was 173 Ib 
when the wheat pasture was stocked 
at five lambs per acre. Supplemental 
feeding of 1 Ib. milo per lamb daily 
increased net gain per acre by only 
14 Ib. 

Self-feeding a mixed ration of 45% 
milo, 5% molasses, and 50% alfalfa 
hay was reported to be satisfactory. 
The lambs averaged 2.3 lb. of the 
mixture consumed, and .63 Ib. gain 
per head daily. Stocking rate was 10 
lambs per acre. This was the fattest 
of the six lots of lambs in the test. 
Condition of the wheat pasture at the 
end of the 68 days grazing indicated 
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ual chlorpromazine in the fat, brain, 
heart, lungs, and kidneys of those 
which had been injected with the 
drug. Animals held for 72 hours after 
injection had no residual compound in 
any of the tissues. The lean muscle 
contained no residue regardless of 
the dose level. 


EFFECT OF RATION PREPARA- 
TION ON FEEDLOT PERFORM- 
ANCE OF SWINE: Dr. J. C. Hillier 
reported that complete mixed rations 
produced slightly faster and more ef- 
ficient gains at lower cost than free- 
choice feeding, in a test using eight 
lots of 8 gilts each. 

The complete ration, fed from 9 to 
10 weeks of age till the lots averaged 
110 Ib., cons'sted of milo 82.5%, soy- 
bean meal 14.4%, dicalcium phosphate 
1.547, calcium carbonate .6%, trace 
mineral salt and vitamin-antibi 
otic premix 

This ration contained about 16% 
crude protein. After each lot reache:! 
110 lb. weight, the protein content 
was reduced to 14% and was so con- 
tinued till each gilt was removed from 
the trial at about 200 Ib 

The supplement for all free-choice 
fed lots consisted of ground milo 8% 
soybean meal 77%, dicalcium phos- 
phate 8%, calcium carbonate 25% 
trace mineral salt 2.5%, and vitamin 
antibiotic premix 2.5% 

Pelleting the complete mixed ration 
did not improve feed efficiency no 
reduce feed cost. The pelleted supple- 
ment appeared to be slightly superio: 
to the meal, in terms of rate of gain 
feed efficiency and feed cost per unit 
of gain. Differences were very small 
Pelleting ground milo reduced rate of 
gain and increased feed cost 

Grinding milo moderately fine im 
proved rate of gain and efficiency and 
reduced the feed cost per unit of gain 


FATTENING TRIALS WITH 
WESTERN FEEDER LAMBS: A net 
return of $50 to $75 per acre of wheat 
pasture during 90 to 100 days of graz- 
ing by lambs seems feasible, Dr. Rob- 
ert Noble stated 

There are two essentials, he said. 
One is a break-even or plus margin 
in fat lamb market price compared 
to price paid for the lambs as feeders. 
Second is a net gain of 300 to 400 Ib 
per acre. He said such gains were ob- 
tained in a test during 1958-59 at the 
Fort Reno station. 

Five hundred grade Western lambs 
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...it’'s the low-cost way to start 
and grow in bulk feed sales 


| With only two Butler Bulk-O-Matic® 


volume increases. 
And, no matter how small your 


Manuf. s of Eq 
Factories et Kansas City, | Mi 
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pictured above, you can get started in the bulk feed 
business, earn extra profits, effect substantial savings 
| by storing and handling feed the modern bulk way. 
As business increases, you can expand your capacity 
two, four times, at low cost, by adding extra tanks 
This way, the Butler way, you can build to handle 
today’s requirements and add storage as your tonnage 
grows. Investment in equipment increases only as sales 


how large it grows, a Butler Bulk-O-Matic system is the 
safest, low-cost way to store and handle bulk feed. 


Butler's st 
earns low in 


tanks like the ones 


Each But! 


have a push 
tanks 


Today, many 


maintenance 
weather and vermin 


bucket elevators 


urdy, firesafe galvanized steel construction 
surance rates, assures years of dependable, 
and protects feed from 


free service 


er tank can be supplied as a self-contained 


unit complete with its own discharge auger. Or, you can 


automatic system with 
conveyors 


button controlled 


and belt or screw 


feed manufacturers are cooperating with their 


dealers, helping them develop Butler Bulk-O-Matic systems to 


business starts or 


fit their needs. 
cost way to handle bulk feeds—contact your feed manufacturer 
or write the Butler office nearest you. 


For full details on Bulk-O-Matic tanks—the low- 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, P.O. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Missouri 


902 Sixth Avenue 5.E., 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, 


for Farming, any Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising 
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Birminghom 8, Alabeme 
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YOU CAN ADVERTISE YOUR 
FEEDS LIKE THIS... 


START TODAY TO INCREASE YOUR 


MILK PROFITS! 
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Contains Enzyme - producing Live 
Rumen Bacteria, to promote higher 

milk production through better use 

of feed and better nutrition. 
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BLACKSTRAP AND INVERT 


CZARNIKOW-RIONDA COMPANY 
Importers and Brokers 


106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. Telephone: HAnever 2-8220 
Terminal Facilities: Mobile, Ala., Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
Freeport, Fla., Nebraska City, Neb., 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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dealers everywhere use 
Minnesota Brand meal, 
pellets or grits. Extra 
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appetites, boosts 
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or phone for latest 
quotes. 
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| that the stocking rate could have been 
doubled, to 20 lambs per acre. 

A rye-and-vetch pasture gave the 
poorest results in this test, perhaps 
because of slow early growth of the 
pasture. 

All lots of lambs in this test lost 
$2.50 to $3.93 per lamb, because of a 
negative margin of 642 to 74%¢ Ib. 

Dr. Noble said that a 6 mg. implant 
of stilbestrol gave slightly better re- 
sults than a 3 mg. implant, in four of 
six lots of lambs. No side effects were 
noted. He pointed out that stilbestrol 
as an implant for lambs has not been 
approved by the U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration. 








Reporting another test, he said 
Aureomycin as a feed ingredient in- 
creased average daily gain of lambs 


| by .1 lb. With the Aureomycin in salt, 


the increase was .17 Ib. Addition of 
soluble Aureomycin to drinking water 
did not improve gains, he said. 

LEVEL OF SUPPLEMENTAL 
WINTER FEEDING FOR FALL- 
CALVING COWS: A test reported by 
Dr. Arnold Nelson was related to the 
increasing practice of calving beef 
cows in the fall. When the cows, nurs- 
ing calves, are grazed yearlong on na- 
tive grass, it is important to deter- 
mine the most satisfactory level of 
supplemental winter feeding, he said. 

Another question, he said, is wheth- 
er calves which are to be marketed 
as feeders in mid-summer should be 
creep-fed while growing. 

Four years’ results showed that 
neither the high level of wintering 
for the cows, nor the creep-feeding of 
calves until weaning, was profitable 
on the basis of the costs prevailing 
during the four years 

The high level of wintering for the 
cows resulted in a 30-lb. weight ad- 
vantage for the calves at weaning 
compared with calves from cows win- 
tered for a low level of gain. How- 
ever, the 30 lb. was not sufficient to 
meet the $20 cost of extra feed. 

During the four years, the 
wintered for high level of gain aver- 
aged 90% calf crop. Those on the low 
level of gain averaged 86%. 

Creep-feeding the calves for 200 
days resulted in 70 Ib. additional av- 


cows 


| erage weight, compared with calves 


that were not creep-fed. But the 
calves averaged 875 lb. of feed, worth 
$25, which was more than the value 
of the extra gain. 

Dr. Nelson said that current tests 
indicate that a low level of wintering 
is not satisfactory for heifers produc- 
ing their first calf. He said further 
that it may be satisfactory to creep- 
feed calves only till grass is available 
in the spring. 

FEED ADDITIVES AND GRAIN 
PREPARATION FOR FATTENING 
BEEF CATTLE: Pelleting ground 
milo for fattening steer calves was a 
profitable practice in a test reported 
by Dr. L. S. Pope. And it appeared 
that no more than 12% crude protein 
was needed when calves fed this type 
of ration were stimulated by stilbes- 
trol. 

Addition of 75 mg. of an antibiotic 
per head daily, to the ration, resulted 
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in a higher appraised value of the 
cattle on foot, but addition of a tran- 
quilizer showed no apparent advan- 
tage. 

Seven lots of 10 choice, fall-dropped 
steer calves were put on feed last 
Oct. 13 and were gradually worked 
up to a full feed of milo, plus protein 
supplement, 1 Ib. of dehydrated al- 
falfa meal pellets per head daily, and 


| a limited amount of sorghum silage. 


The calves fed pelleted milo were 
113% more efficient in conversion 
of milo, showed $1.09 less feed cost 
per cwt. of gain, and were $6.04 per 
head more profitable, compared with 
calves fed rolled milo. These results 


| were approximately the same as in a 


test reported at Feeders Day in 1958. 

Dr. Pope said that 12% crude pro- 
tein, the level which showed to best 
advantage, was supplied by 1.5 Ib. of 
40% cottonseed meal per head daily, 
in addition to other ration ingredients. 
Calves that got 2.5 Ib. of the meal per 
head daily ate less milo per cwt. of 
gain than those which got 1.5 Ib., but 
this was offset by cost of the extra 


cottonseed meal. 
iccnnddeliiiiinad 
Feed Mills in Turkey 
ISTANBUL, TURKEY—New feed 


plants are planned for Istanbul, Ban- 


drma, Eskisehir, Izmir and Mersin, 
it has been announced. These are 
in addition to the two new plants 
that started production in Ankara 
and Konya in 1958 and to a plant 
in Erzurum scheduled for comple- 


tion in July, 1959. Total output from 
the eight facilities will be in the 
vicinity of 172,000 tons of feed per 
year 





Myvamix’ 
VITAMIN E 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 
IS DISTRIBUTED BY: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 

FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 

1370 lth Street 

Denver, Colorado 

W. M. GILLIES, INC. 

244 California Street 

San Francisco 11, California 
GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 

Effingham, Illinois 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 


| Dwight Building 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 


JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 2654 
Memphis 2, Tennessee 


CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue 
Des Moines 11, lowa 


THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


IN CANADA 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario 


8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, P. Q. 


And, of course, you can get it directly 
from Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York and Chicago. 


producers of 
Myvamix 
Vitamin E 





co)seé 











Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 
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gateade small samples like this 


J 


for this more accurate 


trade up to reliable moisture 
testing ... trade for the 


Giteiniste 500-RC 


For years the standard of the grain trade, Steinlite moisture testers 
are more widely used than all other makes of testers combined. 
It didn’t just happen that way . . . years of research and improve- 
ment have been invested in every Steinlite model. 


And now the new 500-RC with the new king-size sample tops them 
all! Here’s how the Steinlite 500-RC gives you more of everything 
you need for better moisture testing: 


NEW KING-SIZE SAMPLE—Now you get a better, more representa- 
tive test of the entire load with the big new 250-gram sample. 
Nothing to grind . . . retest the sample easily or return it to the 


load totally undamaged. 


INSTANT ACCURACY—Make perfect tests of grain right from the 
drier or samples of mixed moisture content in seconds ... no 
need to wait hours for moisture equalization. 


FAST, EASY OPERATION — No chance for human error, you just 
drop the sample in the test cell, and check the automatic meter 
reading ... no buttons to push, no dials to adjust. One scale for all 
moisture ranges. 


IMPROVED FEATURES—New, large 9-inch meter . . . easy-to-read, 
built-in, eye-level thermometer ... new round funnel with auto- 
matic reset . . . redesigned circuit with overlap elimination. 


GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE—Your new Steinlite 500-RC is fur- 
nished with a full year’s factory guarantee and free loaner service 
is provided for the life of the Steinlite. You’re assured of having 
topnotch moisture testing facilities at all times. 


Protect your grain profits with the most accurate moisture testing 
possible. See your Seedburo representative or write us for com- 
plete information on the Steinlite 500-RC and the generous trade- 
in allowances being offered for your present equipment. 


& 
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(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY a ~ 618 W. Jackson Bivd., 

















WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS -« 


No. 7524—Adjustable 
Conveyor 


The Minneapolis 
Co., Inc., 
LS-100 adjustable 
features an all-metal slat type con- 
veyor belt. The conveyor and the 
sewing head can be regulated to the 


Sewing Machine 
announces a new mode! 
conveyor which 


— 





correct position for the operator's 
size and the size of the bag to be 
closed. Of all metal construction, the 


LS-100 conveyor raises or lowers with 
a turn of the crank, giving vertical 
adjustment to sew any size bag from 
5 lb. to 200 Ib. The chain driven slat 
conveyor is powered by a heavy duty 
head motor. For details, check 
7524 on the coupon and mail to 
publication 


year 
No 
this 


No. 7523—Material 
Study Report 


Moisture determination tests made 


in samples of rolled oats by the 


No. 
No. 


7509—Aureomycin Promotion 
7519—Unloading Com- 
bination 
7520—Galvanized Nests 
7521—Pet Diet Supplement 
7522—Single Laying Nest 
7523—Material Study Report 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


Others (list numbers) 


NAME 


eo |, er rerrerr Tee 


ADDRESS 


me GLP OUT 


NEW SERVICE 


Model 104 Nuclear Magnetic Reson- 
ance Analyzer (NMR) are described 
in Material Study Report No. 24.58 
published by Schlumberger Well Sur- 
veying Corp. The report says the 


firm’s technique has been applied to | 


the determination of moisture in 
rolled oats between 7% and 15.7% 
H,O on a wet basis. Appended cali- 
bration curves on which the NMR 
sign (per gram of sample) is plotted 
against the moisture content as deter- 
mined by the oven method on a wet 
basis illustrate the precision of the 
NMR technique, the company said. 
Copies of the report can be obtained 
by checking No. 7523 on the coupon 
and mailing 


No. 7526-——Bin Vibrator 
Catalog 


Publication of a catalog on electric 
vibrators has been announced by Syn- 
tron Co. The 12-page, illustrated 
booklet gives descriptions, data and 





specifications for 14 standard vibra- | 


tors. Also included are illustrations 
and information on separate vibrator 
controllers. Typicai installations are 
also illustrated. For copies, check No 
7526 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7525—Animal 
Feeding Bulletin 


The 1959 edition of “Feeding Prac 
tices” has been published by the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Assn. The 
bulletin contains information on how 
to blend into practical feeding prac- 
tices the knowledge of the charac- 
teristics and functions of feeds and 


| the nutritive requirements of various 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CeCe ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


FOLD OVER OW THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS2SS2e2eeeaea4, 


No. 7524—Adjustable Conveyor 

No. 7525—Animal Feeding 
Bulletin 

No. 7526—Bin Vibrator Catalog 

No. 7528—Feed Fortification 
Combination 








FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 
(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
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No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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types of livestock and poultry. It 
stresses efficient production. The bul- 
letin has 48 pages, gives specific feed- 
ing recommendations and standards 
for each class of livestock and poul- 
try. Suggested feeding and manage- 
ment practices are illustrated with 
color and black and white photo- 
graphs. To obtain a copy, check No. 
7525 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7522—Single Laying 
Nest 


A single unit laying nest has been 
introduced by Bel Echo Metal Prod- 
ucts Co. The nest houses five to six 
birds and may be used individually or 
in units of 100 or more. It hangs on 
a nail on any solid surface. The nest 





gal- 


rust-resistant 
vanized steel with a redwood perch. 


is constructed of 


The perch also forms the floor of 
the nest and can be removed for 
cleaning. The height of the nest is 17 
in., it is 12% in. deep and 12 in 
wide. The 7%%4-in. entrance hole has a 
rolled edge to prevent injuries to the 
birds. For details, check No. 7522 on 
the coupon and mail to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 7528—Feed 
Fortification Combination 


Specifide, Inc., has announced a 
new line of feed fortification prod- 
ucts known as Specifide’s Combo 
mixes. The line comprises a totai of 
eight different blends of vitamins 
and antibiotics, plus arsenicals, de- 
signed to meet the requirements of 
most poultry and swine feeds. Ac- 
cording to the company, the line of 
mixes offers maximum flexibility in 
fortification blends without the trou- 
ble and extra cost usually involved 
in having individual prescriptions 
filled. Complete information is avail- 
able by checking No. 7528 on the cou- 
pon and mailing to this publication. 


No. 7521—Pet Diet 
Supplement 


Specifide, Inc., announces a vita- 
min-mineral dietary supplement tab- 
let for dogs and cats. Called “Vita- 
Pets,” the product has 19 different 
vitamins and minerals, designed to 
correct deficiencies and to promote 
a more rapid recovery from illnesses 
and other stresses. Vita-Pets are 
packed in bottles of 50 tablets. Com- 
plete information can be obtained 


by checking No. 7521 on the cou- 
pon and mailing. 














No. 7520—Galvanized 
Nests 


The National Ideal Co. has an- 
nounced the addition of two new 
models to its line of Premier galvan- 
ized nests. One of the models has 14 
individual nests in two rows of sev- 
en each; the other has 21 individual 
nests in three rows of seven. Each 
complete unit is 56 in. wide and 12 in. 












by 
of 
Removable 
nest bottoms facilitate cleaning and 


deep, with nest openings of 8 in 
8 in. The nests are constructed 
heavy galvanized steel. 


nests are lice and mite proof. Ex- 
posed metal edges are folded to pre- 
vent injury to the birds. Flat wooden 
perches, painted red, are hinged to 
swing upward and close the nests 
They are placed so that the hens 
step down into the nest, a feature 
which reduces picking, it was noted 
Check No. 7520 on the coupon and 


mail for details 





No. 7519—Unloading 


| Combination 


An unusual flat storage unload- 
ing combination was devised by the 
Seedburo Equipment Co. and the An- 
drews Machine Co. when a Seedburo 
Stohr Power Shovel was mounted on 
an Andrews Model 1000 Portabl 
Auger. The power shovel was placed 
on the tube directly above the intake 
of the auger. The capacity of the 
auger is 9,600 bu. an hour and by 
pulling grain into the auger hopper 
with the power shovel, maximum ca 
pacity is assured at all times, com- 
pany literature stated. One man can 
handle the entire operation; a push- 





[t's DANNEN 
for FERTILIZER 
and 


Y Masclemililelawel iii 


Oil Mea 


yne nm 


@ lank Meat Scoay 


1Q¢ 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


Grain and Jobbing Division 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-6161 


DANNEN 





button on the power shovel handle 


starts and stops the shovel pulling | 
cycle. The push button must be de- | 
pressed during pulling cycle; it func- | 


tions as a “dead man switch” by stop- 
ping imnrediately when released. For 


details, check No. 7519 on the cou- | 


pon and mail. 


No. 7509—Aureomycin 
Promotion 


A promotion in which dealers can 
offer poultry customers a free auto- 
matic water medicator with each or- 
der of four 25 lb. drums of Aureomy- 
cin Soluble Powder is being sponsor- 
ed by American Cyanamid Co 
medicator is attached directly in the 
lines of automatic water systems and 
dispenses the antibiotic into the 


water system. The offer of the “Auto- | 
Medic” runs through June 30, and for | 


further information, check No. 7509 
on the coupon and mail to this pub- 
lication 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues 0! 
Feedstuffs and information abou! 
them may stil) be obtained by jotting; 
the appropriate number on the cou 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs 


No. 7480 — Testing instrument, 
Seedburo Equipment Co 

No. 7481—Magnesium 
Systems, Inc 

No. 7482—Pig parlor cleaner, James 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 74838—Leasing plan, Nationwide 
Leasing Co. 

No. 7484—Vibratory feeder catalog 
Syntron Co. 

No. 7485—Enzyme activator litera- 
ture, Biochemical Corporation of 
America. 

No. 7486—Bulletin on masks, Flexc 
Products, Inc 

No. 7487—Shipping equipment 
booklet, K. E. Savage Co 

No. 7488—Broiler test suggestions 
Bowman-Martin Development Breed 
ing Farms. 

No. 7489—Dual unloading system 
Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co 

No. 7490—Procaine penicillin, Eli 
Lilly & Co. 


bins, Tote 








Herman Nagel’s 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 














Phovinoll 
ye tyri- Techs 


No. 7491—2l-hole laying nest, 
Oakes Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7492—Wall chart, Burrows 
Equipment Co. 

No. 7498—Pellet cleaning shoe, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7494— Equipment catalog, 
Klein Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7495—Grain drier series, Aero- 
glide Corp. 

No. 7496—Bulk handling unit, Rip- 
co Air Systems, Inc. 

No. 7497—Corn sheller wall chart, 
Belle City Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7498 -— Moisture conversion 
chart, Seedburo Equipment Co. 
No. 7499 — Recirculating 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 
No. 7500—Temperature system bro- 
chures, Rolfes Grain Aeration* Cos. 
No. 7501—New drier size, Shanzer 
Manufacturing Co. 
No. 7502—Crib, bin drier, 
shore Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7503—Bulk concentrate carrier, 
Champion Portable Mill Co. 
No. 7504—Bulk scale, 

Equipment Co. 


fan, 


Lake- 


Burrows 


No. 7505—Bulk weigh station, Ross 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7506—Feed flavor file, Flavor 
Corporation of America. 

No. 7507—Folder on cattle drug 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7508—Molasses heater litera 
ture, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc 

No. 7508—Aureomycin promotion 
American Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7510—Air vibrator, 
Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7511—Car liner, Ford Carliner 
Division 

No. 7512—Coding 
Violet Products, Inc 

No. 7513—Engineering change, Dor 
sey Trailers 

No. 7514—Plate 
Magnetic Products 

No. 7515—Slider belt conveyor 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co 

No. 7516—Feed body, Simonsen 
Manufacturing Co 

No. 7517—Hog holding chute, Cas- 
well Manufacturing Co 

No. 7518—Direct mail 
ter Pulverizer Co 


National 


system, Ultra 


magnet, Stearns 


piece, Pra 
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APHF Names Speaker 
For Stag Breakfast 


KANSAS CITY “Poultrymen 
With or Without” is the title of an 
address to be presented by Charles 
M. Hanna, a consultant and a direc- 
tor of the Wm. H. Welsh Co., Chica- 
go, at the Men's Stag Breakfast of 
the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation convention in St. Louis 
July 21-23 

rhe will be held the 
morning of July 22 in the Gold Room 
of the Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson 

Mr. Hanna is a graduate of Notre 
Dame University and the Northwest- 
ern University School of Law. He 
served as an operations executive for 
Roebuck & Co. and in several 
government posts. In addition to his 
present duties with Wm. H. Welsh 
Co., he is executive secretary of the 
National Home & Property Owners 
Foundation and a member of the 
National Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover report 


breakfast 


Sears 





The | 





“To provide... 


A. a 


TOP CUSTOM MILLING SERVICE 


YOU NEE 


Willis Sauder (a 
Feed Service, of 


foreground, plus the 


ern feed store 


The Strong Scott 


mill operates wi 


is equipped with « tr 


Magnetic-Sepor 


A Strong-Scott 48-inch 
Power-Flo Separator is 
used to size pellets and 
crumbles. A 24-inch 
Power-Flo is used for 
scalping incoming in- 
gredients 


EQUIPMENT DESIGNED FOR BETTER 


451 Taft Street, N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


D 


THE BEST EQUIPMENT 


That's one reason we 
rely on STRONG-SCOTT,”’ 
says Willis Sauder, 


owner of 


Sauder’s Feed Service, 
Tremont, Illinois. 


In March of 


built a new 21,000 square ft. plant for custom 


bove 


7 
er ‘ 


where we 


time, 
Duick-Change Homm 


th 4 HP on the m 


stor 


“Our new plant is 


could 
Says Willis 
son Construction Co. of Minneapolis to build 


1958, Sauder’s Feed Service 


milling. ‘‘We were out-growing the old mill, 


handle only five ton at a 


“so we contacted Hogon- 


us an efficient mill with plenty of capacity. 


a push-button, batch- 


mixing mill and includes storage capacity of 


500 tons - 


In addition to custom milling, Sauder pro- 
duces enough brand feeds to keep his 3 bulk 


trucks busy 


‘As you can imagine, this puts 


quite a strain on our mixing and grinding 
equipment, but the efficiency of our Strong- 
Scott Hammermill and Triple Action Mixer 
gives us the capacity we need and a finished 


product our customers like,’’ added Willis. 


| would like more information on 


Hammermill 


PROCESSING 
Firm Name -— 
a 


Address 


Mixer Power-Flo Separator 


Feeder Magnetic Separator 











Signed 
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SESRSRESRSSEHESRSESSSED 


A PUT GUARANTEED 


POTENCY 
" RESULTS INTO YOUR OWN 
@ reevs ar LOW COST! 


You'll increase your feed sales, get more 
repeat business, gain hundreds of satis- 
fied customers, by cashing in now on the 
HIGH POTENCY VITAMIN FORTIFICA- 
TION TREND in feeds. 

JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER FAILED TO 
GIVE GUARANTEED POTENCY RESULTS! 
Contains the necessary Vitamins, Antibi- 
otics, Amino Acids and Trace Minerals 
to Vitamin Fortify your own feeds for just 
a few cents a bag. JERSEE VITAL-MIN 
makes your feeds better, brings you more 
new business, repeat orders and a host 


of satisfied customers. 


JERSEE 
JOBBERS 
AND 
WAREHOUSES 


FROM COAST 
TO COAST! 


The Calf Starter that will Ss 
BRIGHTEN YOUR DAY _ « 


ws 1h LICKIN’ GOOD. . . PROFITABLE, a 
YOU GET THE THREE MOST IMPORTANT 
CALF FOOD FACTORS IN CAF-SUPPi 
Contains Guaranteed Levels of 

@ VITAMIN A @ VITAMIN D 
@ AUREOMYCIN 

Guaranteed Feeding Results! 

If you consider well these 

factors, you'll find you 

can't afford not to feed 


—— 


ns 


CAF-SU 
CAF-SUPP will acatee any 
dairyman's day. It's a 
dependable bo 4 + 
building food, sim- 
ple and economical 
to feed. Assures a 





definite return on 
your investment. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S SALES HELPS! 
JOBBER AND DISTRIBUTOR FRANCHISES AVAILABLE! 





VATORS Of HARD SURFACE HAMMERS 


1, No pre-crushing of ear corn is required. 


2. W-W has many quality features as well 
at a grey cast iron frame thot resists 
corrosion and won't rust; gives excep- 
tionally long life. Hammers are hard- 
surfaced with Tungsten Carbide. 


3. W-W's exclusive Star Cylinder has a 
unique design that requires much less 
power than competitive makes. 

4,W-W has been producing quality mills 
for over 50 years. Original mills are 
still in use. 


5, Prices are lower than most makes with inferior quality. Here 


are representative prices:* 


Model 
F-25M Gooseneck 
F-27M Gooseneck 
F-29M Gooseneck 


HP 
40 18” 
75 24” 
100-150 
Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. 


Price * 
$ 697.04 
$1665.86 
36” $2183.98 
* All prices f.o.b. 


Feed Opening 


factory. You get the best hammermill available. Write for 
catalog and ask about convenient time-payment plan. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Dept. 311 
2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 








* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS = 











Trithiadol* 
Glycamide* 
Nicarbazin 
Nitrophenide 
Arsanilic Acid 
Sulfaquinoxaline 
Calcium Salts 
Trace Minerals 
Vitamins 


Diethylstilbestrol 


Fumigant Residues 
*Another Doty "First 








1435 Clay St. 


Doty 


RUNS THESE TESTS 


We are fully equipped with modern 
facilities for the tests of the new feed 
additives as well as protein, fat, fiber, 
etc. We check your feed potency reg- 
ularly at low cost. Vitamin assays are 
a specialty with us. 


USE OUR LABORATORY 
PROTECT YOUR QUALITY 


With Our Low-Cost Ingredient 


Assay Plan 


Your feeds can be labeled “Labora- 
tory Controlled" 
cost to you. 
particulars. 


at remarkably low 
Write or call for full 


Doty 


LABORATORIES 

Cereal Technologists 
GRand 1-8580 
NO. KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 








| 
| 
| 
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HALF-CENTURY DEALERSHIP—Founded in 1881 by three brothers, the 
George B. Brown Corp. was incorporated in 1936. The firm is a half-century 
Wirthmore dealer in Ipswich, Mass. In this photo, C. D. Worthing (right), 
Wirthmore vice president, presents the Wirthmore half-century certificate to 
a group of employees of the George B. Brown Corp. 


50-Year Feed Dealers Honored 


A dealer for Wirthmore Feeds has 
to be around quite a while before he 
can call himself much of an old-timer. 

There are a few who have a real 
claim on the title, however. They've 
been with the feed firm 50 years or 
more—some of them since the begin- 
ning of the Wirthmore dealer organi- 
zation, which was formed by the 
Chas. M. Cox Co. 

The Chas. M. Cox Co. is reported 
to have sold the first bag of mixed 
feed in New England shortly after 
the turn of the century. A year or two 
later, the Wirthmore brand name was 
coined and a dealer organization was 
formed. 

Some of those early dealers are still 
actively in business, and today Wirth- 


75 YEARS — H. Bruckmann Grain 
Co., Lawrence, Mass., was founded 75 
years ago by Herman Bruckmann, 
and it is still owned by the same fam- 
ily. Fred L. Tinsch is manager. In 
photo, the assistant manager, 
Ernest C. Tinsch, is shown among 
the firm’s hardware and household 
wares. The store is a major retailer 


of Wirthmore Feeds. 











more Feeds, Inc., has a growing ros- 
ter of half-century dealers who dis- 
play a specially-engraved certificate 
in their stores and offices. 

Among the early Wirthmore dis- 
tributors still operating today are the 
Depot Store, Littleton, N.H.; W. K. 
Gilmore & Sons, Walpole, Mass.; 
George B. Brown Corp., Ipswich, 
Mass.; H. Bruckmann Grain Co., Law- 
rence, Mass.; Phaneuf & Sons, New 
Bedford, Mass.; R. G. Davis, New 
Haven, Conn., and the City Feed Co., 
now Wirthmore Store, St. Albans, Vt. 

Certificates honoring 25-year and 
50-year dealers are awarded periodi- 
cally at informal ceremonies. The 
presentations are made by officials of 
the company. 


FAMILY FIRM—One of Wirthmore’s 
oldest dealers is W. K. Gilmore & 
Sons, Inc., Walpole, Mass., a business 
founded in 1876 and in the Gilmore 
family continuously since then. James 
F. Gilmore (left), president, is shown 
with his brother, Frederick. The firm 
also operates outlets in Franklin, 


| Medfield and Norfolk, Mass. 





54 YEARS OF SERVICE—The Depot Store, Littleton, N.H., has been handling 
feeds from Wirthmore’s St. Albans (Vt.) Grain Co. for 54 years. Shown re- 
ceiving the store’s half-century certificate is its president, George Edson, II 


(third from left). 


Making the presentation is Leo Ledoux, who served the 


area for many years before his recent retirement. Enjoying the occasion are 
Frank Collingwood (left), district manager, and Mark Devereux (right) of 


the sales staff. 
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PRESERVE THAT SWEET 
FRESHNESS IN YOUR 


SILAGE 


WITH 


DRY 
MOLASSES 


cence 


100% 


Miolasses 
































NATICO improves the palatability of 





NATICO handles and silage, maintains sweetness, color and 
oo poor te egg ; fragrance. NATICO prevents top 
-Ib. reinforce gs. : . PV 

, spoilage and improves digestibility. 

















There’s no waste because NATICO’s 








For making silage, add 25 pounds — : 
' all-molasses solids and important nu- 
of NATICO per ton at blower. ; ' ' ae ; 
trients make it ideal for use in silage. 
Or, sprinkle right on top of feed in 
troughs. NATICO penetrates — 
helps eliminate choking dust, Remember—something wonderful hap- 


“fines” that discourage appetites. Ry, hs. 
pens when you add NATICO. 


It’s easy to use and you use it all! 


Distributorships in selected 
territories still available. For 


— a T i > ©) further information, write: 


THE NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT COMPANY 
World’s Largest Importer of Cane Molasses 


1429 WALNUT STREET + PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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CLASS 
2100 


Portable 
Electric 


Bag 
Closing 
Machine 


duction machines. 


with thumb control button. 





; 413 North Franklin Street 


ERE is a handy little 

machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical. It is recommended where 
operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 
installation of large, high pro- 


®@ LIGHTWEIGHT — 92 Ibs. 
Carry it anywhere. No installation; 
requires only an electrical outlet. 


® POWERFUL — Exclusive top 
and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor 


@® VERSATILE —Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


Union Special MACHINE COMPANY 


Originator of Filled Bag Closing Machines 


Chicago 10, Illinois 



















STRESS conditions encoun 
tered during handling ship 


ping new surroundings and 








STIMULATE BETTER 
RUMEN FUNCTION! 


Use Feeds Containing 
RUFIS . . . The Natural Live 
Rumen Organism Concentrate! 








change ot feed often cause cattle 


to run short of Rumen Bacteria 
RUFIS” supplies new, active e 
Rumen Bacteria which rapidly - 
multiply and stimulate those 
already present in the Rumen . 
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DISTRIBUTED BY...0 54y4,, 
Bonewitz Chemical Co + 
Bur net m, lowa NAME 
The Ray Ewing Company ‘ 
Pasadena 5. Cailfornia TITLE 
B. A. Lucius Compa 
 tvelus Company — Oey name 
Ft. Worth, Texas i 
M. A. McClelland Company ADDRESS 
416 Dwight Building 7 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Copyright 1959 WPMSC i ciTy__ 


RUFIS' co 
aa) BATT 


W. P. MANN SALES CO., INC. 


OMAHA 4, NEBRASKA 


RUFIS! 


MILITARY AVE 


* Appetites Improve 
Cattle Go On Feed Quickly 
They Show Better Gains 
Better Finish & Uniformity 


Greater Feed Conversion 


HAND HARVESTED FROM 
VERNMENT INSPECTED CATTLE 


Protected by Patent No. 2,560,830 


| would like to know more about 
A 


Please send your Brochure 
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By MYRON McCARTOR 


Kansas State University 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS The 
46th annual Livestock Feeders Day 
| at Kansas State University attracted 

approximately 1,000 livestockmen who 

heard discussions on pelleting, stil- 
bestrol, tranquilizers, trace minerals, 
and utilization and management of 

Kansas pastures. 

Results of experiments with pel- 
leted high roughage and pelleted high 
concentrate rations, and a question- 

| and-answer session on the use of stil- 





bestrol interested visiting stockmen 
|} most 
The first report in the day long 


session gave results of an experiment 
using forage type sorghum and alfalfa 
hay as the only feeds in a wintering 
type ration for heifer calves. This ex- 
periment compared alfalfa hay and 
sorghum silage, and alfalfa pellets 
and sorghum pellets in various com- 
binations. 

The alfalfa was kept at a constant 
level of 5 Ib. per day throughout the 
feeding period, while the sorghum si- 
lage or pellets were fed free choice. 
Prairie hay was added to one lot re- 
ceiving an all pelleted ration to de- 
termine if long hay was in any way 





necessary to the well being of the 
animals. The treatments and gains 
are as follows: 

Amount 

Average dry 

No daily Per cent matter 
Lot No animals gain increase consumed 

| 10 1.05 11.26 

2 10 1.26 20 11.45 

3 10 1.34 28 15.08 

4 10 1.58 50 15.65 

5 10 1.51 43 15.90 
Lot one received loose hay and 


silage; lot two, alfalfa pellets and si- 
lage; lot three loose hay and sorghum 
pellets, and lots four and five, alfalfa 
pellets and sorghum pellets. Lot five 
also received one pound of prairie 
hay. 

Lots four and five were treated the 
same except for the additional prairic 
hay, which had no beneficial effect 

Benefits of Pellets 

Feed cost per 100 lb. gain was $5.13 
more when the entire ration was pel- 
leted; however, money saved in feed- 
ing and storing the pellets was not 
deducted from the additional cost 
The pellets were stored in a conven- 
tional wooden bin, and were fed only 
once a week. This, plus the fact that 
the amount wasted was much less 
when pellets were fed, means a con- 
| siderable saving to offset the addi- 

tional cost of pelleting. 

“Undoubtedly the cost of pelleting 
could be reduced considerably if this 
method of feeding should be adopted 
by feeders in a given area,” com- 

| mented Prof. Fred W. Boren, who is 
in charge of the experiment. “The 


cost of pelleting was largely an esti- 
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K-STATE SPEAKER—Giving an address on animal disease control at the 
recent Kansas State University Livestock Feeders Day is Dr. Embert Coles 
of the school of veterinary medicine at Kansas State. Also shown (left to 
right) are: Ray Frisbie, president of the Kansas Livestock Assn., who pre- 
sided at the session; Dr. Rufus Cox, head of the department of animal hus- 
bandry, and Dr. Draytford Richardson, animal nutritionist at Kansas State. 





Research Findings Presented at Kansas 
State University Livestock Feeders Day 


mate on the part of the processor, and 
is not necessarily the true cost.” 

Why do the pellets produce better 
gains? “Probably the most apparent 
reason is the increased consumption 
| of total dry matter when pellets are 
| fed, leaving more nutrients over main- 
tenance needs with which to gain,” 
says Prof. Boren 

The second report on pellets was 
given by Dr. Draytford Richardson, 
who has been particularly interested 
in ways of improving the value of 





sorghum grain. The experiment using 


| combine-type grain sorghum consisted 


of two parts 
The first part compared pellets 
made from the whole grain sorghum 


| plant with silage taken from the same 


field. The crop, which was estimated 
to make 45 bu. of grain per acre, pro- 
duced six tons of silage, or 2.5 tons 
of dehydrated pellets per acre. The 
second part of the experiment com- 
pared cracked sorghum grain with 


| pelleted sorghum grain. 


The daily ration for all animals 
consisted of 4 lb. of alfalfa hay and .5 
Ib. of soybean meal plus the follow- 
ing: Lot one, 7.65 Ib. dehydrated grain 
sorghum pellets; lot two, 20.55 Ib. 
grain sorghum silage; lot three, 14.1 
Ib. atlas sorghum silage plus 4 Ib. 
cracked sorghum grain, and lot four, 
12.65 Ib. atlas sorghum silage plus 
4 lb. pelleted sorghum grain. 


Test Results 

Lot one gained 1.35 lb. per day; lot 
two, 1.36; lot three, 1.51, and lot four, 
1.63. The dry matter intake was kept 
the same on lots one and two. These 
results indicate that the whole grain 
sorghum plant, when pelleted, is not 
superior to silage made from the 
same plant. However, in the second 
part of the experiment the pelleted 
sorghum grain increased the daily 
gain slightly, and increased feed ef- 
ficiency. 

The improvement was more than 
enough to offset the cost of pelleting 
the grain. The cost of pelleting the 
whole grain sorghum plant was ap- 
proximately four times the cost of 


| ensiling; however, the saving in labor 


| viding 


and equipment needed for feeding the 
pellets was not deducted from the 
cost of the pellets 
Why did pelleted grain produce 
better gains? “Possibly the answer 
lies in the fact that the feed passes 
through the rumen more rapidly, pro- 


less opportunity for loss of 


| energy through production of useless 


digestive by-products. Also, the feed 
should require less energy expendi- 
ture for the actual work of digestion 
Another benefit may come from the 
fact that a larger surface area is ex- 
posed for the digestive enzymes to 
act upon when the feed is finely 
ground and pelleted,” says Dr. Rich- 
ardson. 

In the question and answer session 
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wrings out the moisture 


Here’s the sure, quick way to protect your elevator stored 
grain and grain in transit from profit-robbing moisture. 
When TETRAFUME is poured on grain it forms a heavier- 
than-air gas that displaces moisture-laden air in the 
grain. The grain then sheds moisture to this dry gas. 


Of course, TETRAFUME can’t take all the moisture from 
your grain. But it can remove the margin of 

moisture that often means the difference between 
breaking even and making a profit. 


TETRAFUME does another important job. It completely 
penetrates the grain to kill all stages of insect life — 
helps remove musty and ground odors, too. 


A little goes a long way — 4 gallons of TETRAFUME will 
completely treat a whole boxcar full of grain. 
For elevator, apply 2 gallons per 1,000 bushels of grain. 


HOW Grain must be turned from 48 to 72 hours after 
applying TETRAFUME. This prevents reabsorption 
TO of old odors and moisture. 


MORE 


PROFIT For Farm and Flat Storage Fumigation 
Use Douglas TETRAKIL 


OUT OF TETRAKIL is a fireproof grain fumigant especially de 


YOUR signed for use in farm bins and flat storage. Poured 
directly onto the grain it forms a heavier-than-air gas 


which penetrates to the bottom of the grain mass. It 


GRAIN quickly kills all species of grain destroying insects yet 
is harmless to the grain itself 


TETRAKIL is so potent it gives an effective kill even in 
loosely constructed bins 


Seeeeee ee eee eee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


To wring more profit out of your grain call, wire, or write for 
these Douglas products today! 


Grain Sanitation Division 


Douglas Chemical Company 


620 East 16th Avenue North Kansas City, Missouri Telephone: Grand 1-307] 
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MORE GRANITE LESS DUST 


\ SUPREME 


SHARP-INSOLUBLE 


GRANITE GRIT 


FEED MERCHANTS Reap Greater Profits with the 
Fastest Growing Poultry Grit in America. 


















Ri-Stone promotes healthier birds, 
faster growth, lower feed costs. Your 
inquiries invited. 


Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 
lb. bags. A size for all ages. Fine, 
Medium, Coarse and Turkey sizes. 









Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 


@QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 






























NEW PACAL HAMMER 
holds 50% more tungsten-carbide 


Note the Serrated Edge Design* on the PACAL Hammer at left. 
You get 50% more tungsten-carbide on the working surface. New 
PACAL Hammers sharpen as they wear, hold their edge, cut 
cleaner. Last 25% longer than ordinary hard-faced hammers. 
Call or write the Hammer Division. 


*Patent Applied For 
All Steel Furnished by Pacal Made in U.S.A. 


rit) PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Wainut St., St. Paul 13, Minn., Telephone: Midway 6-9456 
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NEW BULK EQUIPMENT—Four Mississippi firms recently received the 
new Dorsey bulk feed bodies pictured here. The firms are R&R Milling Co., 
Carthage; S&W Poultry Co., Hattiesburg; Garth Hatcheries, Pelahatchie, and 
Sanders Brothers, Laurel. The bodies were delivered by Capitol Trailer & 
Body, Inc., Jackson, Miss., Dorsey distributor. The Dorsey Bulkmaster line 
includes hydraulically operated auger and air unloading bodies and trailers 
and combination units for carrying bulk or bagged feeds. 








of feed additives, stilbestrol received 
most attention. The panel, made up of 
animal husbandry staff members, 
gave specific answers to such ques- 
tions as these: 

Q. Does implanting on grass affect 
fattening gains? 

A. No. 

Q. How many times should I im- 
plant? 

A. Two implants during the graz- 
ing and fattening periods, or no more 
than three on the Kansas deferred 
program. Implants should not come 
more often than every 120-160 days. 

Q. Should I implant heifers with 
stilbestrol? 

A. You may, but the response is 
lees than with steers. No more than 
12 mg. should be implanted. 

Q. Should I implant calves on 
grass ? 

A. You can if you are going to feed 
them out yourself. If you plan to sell 
them off grass, the discrimination 
against them may be enough to offset 
the increased gain due to stilbestrol. 

Q. What effect will stilbestrol have 
on the carcass of cattle treated with 
stilbestrol ? 

A. Stilbestrol cattle tend to grade 
lower when ribbed. The meat tends to 
contain more free moisture than un- 
treated beef. Cooking and palatability 
of beef from treated cattle are as good 
as beef from untreated cattle. 

Q. Is there any danger of ill effects 
from eating stilbestrol treated beef? 

A. No, not if the recommended 
amount is fed or implanted. Implant- 
ing any place other than the ear is 
not an approved practice and can 
cause your cattle to wind up as tank- 
age. 

Tranquilizers 

After two years of work with tran- 
quilizers, Dr. Berl A. Koch said, “The 
results have not been consistent. I 
don’t think tranquilizers are going to 
revolutionize cattle feeding, at least 
from what we know of them at the 
present time.” 

Dr. Koch also gave a progress re- 





port on a basic research project with 
tranquilizers and stilbestrol in which 


| 24 steers are being individually fed 


rations containing stilbestrol and/or 
tranquilizers. The two tranquilizers 
being studied are Tran-Q (Hydroxy- 
zine), and Trifluomeprazine. The 24 
steers will be placed in metabolism 
stalis to study nitrogen retention, ra- 
tion digestibility, ration energy utili- 
zation and calcium and phosphorus 
balance. 

Summarizing experiments with 
trace minerals at Kansas, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma, Dr. E. F. Smith con- 
cluded that “trace minerals are not 
necessary in the rations of cattle on 
grass or in the feedlot when fattened 
on sorghum grain. Some advantage 
from use of trace minerals has been 
reported when corn is used in the 
fattening ration.” 

Stockmen were told that burning 
pastures is not a good practice, but if 
it must be done, then burning should 
be done late in the spring so that 
land will be bare the least amount 
of time. 





President Named by 


Feed Distributorship 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—A. Howard 
Stebbins, Jr., has been named presi- 
dent of Adkins-Phelps Retail Stores, 
Inc., and will supervise an expansion 
program for the retail outlets of the 
feed and seed distributorship. 

Phelps Stores is a subsidiary of 
Adkins-Phelps Enterprises, North 
Little Rock. 

Mr. Stebbins’ appointment was an- 
nounced at a special meeting of the 
board of directors at which David M. 
Phelps was reelected chairman. G. 
Ted Cameron was named vice presi- 
dent, G. D. Carpenter was elected 
president of Adkins-Phelps Seed 
Plant, Inc., and Mrs. Dorothy Martin 
was elected secretary-treasurer of 
the firm’s Retail Store Corp. 
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“TH EAS Soma Pow 0 x.) from Emporia 
KANSAS SOYA PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Phone 3000 Emporia, Kansas 

















Cattle Disease Control 
Discussed at Meeting 


At Michigan University 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Dr. 
George Whitehead, Michigan State 
Department of Agriculture, reported 
on present and future programs of 
cattle disease control at the joint 
Conference of Dairy and Food Sani- 
tarians and Dairy Fieldmen at Michi- 
gan State University recently. 

Governmental agencies, he said, in 
cooperation with Michigan State Uni- 
versity, are pooling their resources 
in an effort to determine the preva- 
lency and reduce the incidence of 
diseases in cattle, especially brucel- 
losis, tuberculosis and leptospirosis 
all contracted by man. 

In discussing the control of bru- 
cellosis, one of the primary causes 
of abortion in cattle, Dr. Whitehead 
said an estimated $100 million in 
calves and milk production were lost 
in 1953 by this throughout 
the nation 

“Since that time,” he explained, 
“effective methods of control have 
cut down on the incidence of the dis- 
ease. Over a three-year period, 1955- 
58, there has been an 80% reduction 
in the number of infected animals.” 

Future plans, according to the 
speaker, call for stepping up milk 
sampling from two to three times an- 
nually. Other control programs will 
urge wider use of official calfhood 
vaccinations and promote closer su- 
perv.sion of infected herds 


disease 


Bovine tuberculosis is increasing in 
Michigan, with the state average for 
the disease nearly five times higher 
than the national figure, Dr. White- 
head pointed out 

“However,” he 
number of infected animals repre- 
sents less than 1% of the total, and 
all efforts of state and national agen- 
cies are concentrated in reducing the 
number of tuberculosis We 
have come a long way from the 1922 
figure of 4.5% when the control 
gram was initiated.” 


said, “the current 


reactors 
pro- 


Turning to leptospirosis, a disease 
similar to brucellos‘s which may 
cause fatalities, abortions and a 
sharp reduction in milk production 
Dr. Whitehead revealed the results 
of a survey conducted by the Michi- 
gan Department of Agriculture 

“More than 1,100 herds consisting 
of over 23,000 cattle were tested for 
the ‘leptospira pamona’ strain 
thought to cause about 90% of the 
infection in cattle,” he said. “Results 
indicated that 2.9% of the herds 
were infected, and only 4% of the 
animals had the disease.” 


Baughman to Expand 


Production Facilities 


JERSEYVILLE, ILL.—The Baugh- 
man Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville 
has purchased the former Interna- 
tional Shoe Co. plant at Jerseyville to 
expand its production facilities. 

George O. Hofstetter, Baughman 


general manager, said increased de- 








REPEAT CUSTOMERS PROVE... THE 


WHIRLWIND FEEDE 


DOES A BETTER JOB—LONGER! 





mands for the company’s products 
prompted the purchase. The company 
makes bulk feed bodies, self-unloading 
bulk material transport bodies, and 
self-soaking hog feeders, among other 
products. 

The general manager said the new- 
ly-purchased plant will be modernized 
and ready for occupancy soon. Plans 
are to produce parts and smaller 
products assembly in the new plant, 
and maintaining assembly lines for 
larger bodies in the original Baugh- 
man plant. 


20 College Students 


Receive Pfizer Awards 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Twenty agri- 
cultural college juniors from 18 states 
are recipients of scholarships award- 
ed by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., it was 
announced here recently by Hugh O. 
Dermody, assistant general manager 
of the company’s agricultural divi- 
sion 


Four of the students from the 


western region traveled to Pullman 
to receive their awards in a 
mony which was part of an annual 
conference of college administrative 
and extension training representa- 
tives from land-grant colleges across 
the nation. The central region had 
seven winners, the southern states 
six and the northeast three, but they 
were unable to attend the Pullman 
event 


cere- 


Pfizer set up the national scholar- 
ship awards in 1956 to encourage 
more promising young people to 
choose careers in extension work 
particularly in animal health 

Applicants for the annual awards 
are required to prepare extension 
teaching plans on animal health o1 
on health programs that benefit hu- 
mans as well. They must have out 
Standing scholastic records and ex 
tensive background in 4-H Club work 

A national committee of agricul- 
tural extension service repr 
tives selects the 20 regional winners 
from nominations made by 4-H Club 
or state extension service directors 


senta- 
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Semmes Bag President 
Dies at 65 in Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN Joseph D 
Crump, president, Semmes Bag Co 
since 1956, died of a stroke May 26 
at the Baptist Hospital. He 

Mr. Crump organized the 
partnership with the late Thomas A 
Semmes, Jan. 1, 1946 

Mr. Crump began as an office bo) 
with the American Bag Co 
1907 at the age of 14 and remained 
with the firm 39 under that 
name and later under the Chase Ba; 
Co. name. He managed the company 
plant in New Orleans from 1939 to 
1942 

Four years after returning to Mem 
phis, he helped organize the Semme: 
company and was executive vice pres 
ident until he president in 
1956 


was 65 


firm in 


here in 


years 


became 


Services were May 27, with bur 


in Elmwood cemetery. Survivors in 
clude his wife 


half-brother 


ason, a sister and a 





pr. extra, personalized services of these Biatchford feed experts and their staffs bring you the widest experience, latest information ond 


advanced methods to cut costs, build profits and produce top results for your customers. (1) Bert Swanson, Dept. Director—formulation (2) 


Sams, Vice President 


fortification services 


How Blatchford’s 
EXTRA Services Cut Costs... 
Help Increase Your Profits! 


3) Dorwin Cox, Manager 


field services (4) Jim Flinn, President 


Jack 
special advisory services 


You get all these Extra Services in addition to faster, easier, more accurate, lower cost 
one-operation mixing and better distribution with Blatchford’s VITADINE and SWINEX! 


ee 


quality results! 


Blatchford’s Registration Service 


—makes registration easier with less time loss. 
Here’s another plus service that saves you time 
and money. Blatchford’s helps you prepare the 
necessary papers for formula registration and 
proper forms needed to meet tag requirements 
to pass national, state and loca! regulations. 


‘ 


Blatchford’s Formulation Service 


—*“custom built” properly balanced feeds. Helps 
you build your own exclusive formulas to meet 
specific and changing local needs with better 
nutrition at lower costs. Formulas are scientif- 
ically calculated for you by Blatchford’s to meet 
or exceed approved standards—assure top 


satisfied! 


FOR POULTRY AND TURKEY FEEDS 


FOR PIG AND HOG FEEDS 


DAY! 


2 Blatchford’s Fortification Service 


—newest developments in nutrition and disease 
control. Blatchford’s Vitadine and Swinex forti- 
fiers assure your feeds having the latest proven 
developments in micro-ingredients. Blatchford’s 
staff of nutrition experts, specialized mixing 
equipment, continuous research program and 
years of experience keeps you out in front 


©  Blatchford’s Field Service 
—better profit-producing results! Blatchford’s 
field men, many with more than 20 years of 
experience, bring you valuable up-to-date nutri- 
tion information, manufacturing know-how and 
selling help. They help you evaluate local needs, 
keep up with the lastest trends and deliver 
better profit-producing feeds that keep customers 


Mail Coupon For FREE Blatchford Service! 


Biatchford’s 
Waukegan, Illinois 
[] Send appraisal on formula enclosed 


Send information on Blatchford’s Services 
l) Fortification 


WRITE 1 
Get an accurate appraisal of your formulas 
for both costs and nutrition values from 
Blotchford’s now! Find out how much more 
Blatchford’s offer you. No cost or obligation. 
Mail formula to check . . . or write for com- 


plete information today! ["] Registration 


[] Formulation ] 


L) Field Services 





For mineral and salt feeding. It's portable, 

durable—oll steel corresice-protected! Fer 

details regarding declerships write .. . 

COLLIER LIVESTOCK FEEDER CO. 
BOX 896-G, RALLS, TEXAS 


NAME___. 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


\ | 


Wovkegon. Iilinors 
Nompe idaho 


Moin Plant ond Offices 
De: Momes, lowe Ye, 


STATE 








Midwest Plont 
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MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


Prufltable 


TRIPPERS 


The Ehrsam Tripper is de- 
signed for top performance. 
It is easily serviced. Most 
working parts are accessible, 
yet protected for the oper- 
ator’s safety. All spouting is 
engineered to give full ca- 
pacity discharge. Many styles 
of trippers are available, and 
can be designed to suit your 
special application. 






BELT CONVEYOR 


The Ehrsam line of Conveyor 
Rolls fills a definite demand 
for a conveyor that will com- 
bine dependable high per- 
formance with low mainten- 
ance cost for maximum 
profit. Enrsam Conveyor Rolls 
are available in any belt 
widths with many styles and 
heights. For additional infor- 
mation write Department B 
for your catalog 2-A. 


N 


THE J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
Enterprise, Kansas 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
LANCASTER, NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


REPRESENTATIVES — EHRSAM PACIFIC, INC. 
WILKS-BERMEL CO. 
THOMER EQUIPMENT CO. 





Fast gains at good savings 


USE 
CFS CONCENTRATE 


The tested, economical formula fortifier 


# 


CFS Concentrate #3 consists of dried corn fer- 
mentation solubles on selected by-products of 
the wet corn milling industry. University tests 
prove it a rich source of several unidentified 
growth factors. Broilers, turkeys and swine gain 
fast when you add free-flowing CFS #3 to your 


formulae. Yet it costs less than most other UGF CLINTON 
fortifiers. Compare CFS #3 now. It’s always CORN PROCESSING 
available, always uniform in quality. And it COMPANY 


handles nicely in bulk shipment. Write for data 


today on this economical, proven supplement. CLINTON, 1OWA 





| 300-ton-capacity “parent” bulk instal- | 
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NEW BULK STATION—Shown is a new 195 ton-capacity bulk feed substa- 
tion built in Oklahoma City by Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Feed is 
stored in the seven bins at rear, moved through a conveyor line running under 
“Vv” bottom of bins and up the elevator, then weighed and loaded through 
two 5,000-Ib. bins in the tower at right. 


Nutrena Mills Builds 
Bulk Feed Substation 
In Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA CITY —A new bulk 
feed substation of 195-ton capacity 
has been built by Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, in Oklahoma City. The 
substation will service a 21-county 
area in central Oklahoma. 

R. Dwight Akers, warehouse and 
substation manager at Oklahoma 
City, said feeds from the new facility 
will be distributed by truck with sales 
and service handled through Nu- 
trena’s dealers in the area. Incoming 
feed is shipped by rail from the firm’s 
Coffeyville, Kansas, plant where a 









to prevent damage to the feed— 
usually in the form of pellets or 
crumbles—and to clean the tube as it 
moves, preventing mixing with sub- 
sequent feeds carried in the system, 
according to Mr. Akers. 

An electrically-controlled scale on 
the higher of two 5,000-Ib. load-out 
bins weighs the feed as it comes from 
the top of the elevator. Trucks be- 
neath the bins are loaded by gravity 
flow. The entire system can weigh 
and position more than 30 tons per 
hour, Mr. Akers said, sufficient to sup- 
ply a continuous line of trucks. 


Incoming rail cars are unloaded by 
an air conveyor system which moves 
the feed to any of the seven storage 
tanks. 

Mr. Akers said the facility would 
| soon include a large auger-equipped 
delivery truck. Several Nutrena deal- 
ers in the area are equipped to handle 
bulk or plan installations in the near 
future, he said. Bulk feeds available 
from the Oklahoma City station in- 
clude turkey feeds, swine formulas 
and poultry rations. 


<i 
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Egg Production Clinic 


Planned in Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—A commer- 
| cial egg production clinic for Louisi- 
| ana egg producers will be held June 
| 15 in the agricultural extension serv- 
| ice auditorium in Seaman A. Knapp 
| Hall at Louisiana State University 
| here. 

Clyde Ingram, poultry specialist 
with the Louisiana State University 
Agricultural Extension Service, an- 
nounced the clinic. He said the pro- 
gram will begin at 8:45 am. and 
close at about 4 p.m. 

Topics to be discussed include con- 
tract egg production, flock manage- 
ment and feeding practices and in- 
sect, internal parasite and disease 
control. Speakers will include mem- 
bers of the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity and Texas A&M College staff as 
well as directors of the state diagnos- 
tic laboratories at Baton Rouge and 
Ruston. 

Mr. Ingram said producers will be 
allowed time to ask questions after 
each talk. 

The clinic is sponsored by the Lou- 
isiana State University Agricultural 
Extension Service in cooperation with 
the university’s poultry industry de- 
partment and Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana, Inc. 
























































lation was opened in January. 

The bulk plant is adjacent to Nu- 
trena’s Oklahoma City warehouse, 
and is made up of six 30-ton steel 
bins and one 15-ton bin aligned over 
an enclosed conveyor. Each bin grav- 
ity feeds into the tube where a sys- 
tem of chain-powered “paddles” 
scoops the material into an elevator 
44 ft. high. The conveyor is designed 














Bill Jones 


Hot Spot Detector 


Names Sales Engineers 


DES MOINES, IOWA—The ap- 
pointment of Bill Jones and George 
Uhiman as sales engineers for Hot 
Spot Detector, Inc., Des Moines, has 
been announced by R. L. Wilson, sales 
manager for the firm. 

Mr. Uhlman will represent Hot Spot 
in Missouri. He is a long-time resident 
of the Kansas City area and until 
recently has been associated with the 
Walker Marketing Corp. as territory 
manager. 

Mr. Jones will work in Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
He is a native of Little Rock, Ark., 
and is an engineering graduate of the 
University of Arkansas. He was area 
supervisor for the Niagra Chemical 
Co., Arsenal, Ark., before joining Hot 
Spot. 

The company’s temperature and 
engineered aeration systems are sold 
and serviced by 23 engineers through- 
out the U.S., according to Mr. Wilson. 


George Uhiman 





PGB-250 
DRY VITAMIN A 


Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Box 1034, University Place Sica. 
Tel. CR 99-8887 Des Moines 11, lowe 
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While you perspire, vitamin A expires 


Tests show it to be ahead ot par on all other counts: 


resistant to the after-effects of pelleting; stable in min- 
eral pre-mixes; fully available to the bird 
PGB-250 comes in free-flowing spherical gelatin | 
of a size range that best promotes uniform distribution 
It contains 250,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin A per gram 
You can get the same product blended to potencies of 
10,000, 20,000, or 30,000 units to the gram by asking for 


When heat or humidity climbs, the vitamin A potency 
of your feeds can drop off steeply if the supplement isn't 
the right sort.* 

' Our PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A is the right sort. Put the 
heat on PGB-250 and what do you find? After two 
months in a commercial broiler feed at 100°F and 75% 
relative humidity, we found 83% of the original potency 
still there. We have seen no other vitamin A supplement 
on the market nearly that good. PGB-10, PGB-20, or PGB-30. For more information and 


Translate these findings into muggy afternoons on a a quotation, write Distillation Products Industries, 
rail siding and in the warehouse, and you can see why Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago 
it's good insurance to fortify your feeds with PGB-250. e Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


ads 


*Why “heat er humidity”? Because very seldom do both climb at the same 
time. We test under conditions more severe than you'd normally find in com 
bination at any time, even in the deep South. Check your weather bureau 


Also . . . distilled monoglycerides .. ; 
some 3700 Eastman Organic Chemicals 


for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is « division or Eastman Kodak Company 
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Poultry Program 
Links All Phases 
Of Production 


By Special Correspondent 


WALDRON, ARK.— The Scott 
County Industrial Development Corp. 
has established a new poultry pro- 
‘ram, complete with producers, 
houses, feed mill, processing plant, 
hatchery and qualified supervisors. 

Although the program may have 
been tried before in other parts of 
the nation, it is believed to be the 
first of its kind for the integrated 
Arkansas poultry industry. 

The program is the outgrowth of a 
problem. The county needed new in- 
dustry to pep up a sluggish economy, 
ind someone came up with the idea 
of a “poultry corporation.” 

The idea caught on, and the corpo- 
ration is financing the construction 
of everything needed to complete the 








| job—from brooder houses to process- 


ing plant. 

Residents of the county raised 
more than $76,000 through the sale 
of shares, and the corporation is bor- 
rowing another $135,000 from the 
Arkansas Industrial Development 
Commission. 

Officials already have financed con- 
struction of at least 10 houses with 
a capacity of 10,000 birds each. And, 
the new funds will be used to finance 
a feed mill, processing plant and 
hatchery. 


Hope for 500,000 Birds 


Corporation officials believe the op- 
eration will be profitable and suc- 
cessful. They hope to soon have 500,- 
000 birds on feed, enough to keep the 
feed mill, hatchery and processing 
plant operating at all times. 

New houses will be constructed as 
farmer-growers are signed to partic- 
ipate in the program. The producers 
will be required to use standard-sized 
houses, feed and management pro- 
vided by the corporation. 








To hold grower interest, each oper- 
ator is required to own his own house 
in return for a guaranteed market 
for the broilers he produces. 


A corporation spokesman said pro- 
ducers will be able to average “a net 
profit of from $200 to $225 monthly 
for each 10,000 birds handled.” 

The corporation will furnish the 
birds, feed, market and will give 
management advice. A local feed and 
poultry operator is providing the 
technical knowledge to keep the pro- 
gram rolling. 

The feed mill will employ about 25 
persons full time, and the processing 
plant is expected to hire another 150 
persons. A few others will be em- 
ployed when the hatchery goes into 
production. 

The brooder houses are being con- 
structed by Herbert Cherry, who has 
a poultry operation of his own. The 
houses are 30 by 325 ft. They are 
equipped with electric slab brooders, 
which measure 5 by 16 ft. 

All houses are well ventilated. 
Sides of the buildings can be removed 





ONE OF IOWA'S LEADING ELEVATOR OPERATIONS 
REPORTS ON SHANZER GRAIN DRIER PERFORMANCE 





bias 








Mr. Hartz continues: 


"... after checking many different makes of 
driers we found Shanzer to be superior. Our 
unit happens to be a Model 39, which was just 
right for our present and planned volume re- 


quirements. 


"Service from start to finish was outstand- 
ing--and their representative did not sell 
us and then forget us. They contact us peri- 
odically to see how we're getting along, and 
we have found their people exceptionally well 
schooled in every aspect of equipment and 


overall drying operations. 


"..,.from every angle our Shanzer drier has 
proved to be an outstanding investment." 


"Volume up 25%, grain quality tops, operating cost at a 
minimum—thanks to our SHANZER DRIER” 


Says, Donald M. Hartz, Mgr., Maynard Co-operative Company, Maynard, lowa 





WHY YOU GET MORE FOR YOUR DRIER DOLLAR WITH A SHANZER 





Screen column design, found only 
in Shanzer driers, puts all the grain 
near warm air source for amazing 
drying uniformity and high capacity 
No ledges to block grain flow 


Complete planning assistance is 
available from our fully staffed 
engineering department on drier 
layout, flow problems and special 
handling equipment. 


—e 
—— 


a +: 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers of Stationary and Portable Grain 
Driers, Bucket Elevators, Conveyors and Manilift Elevators 


85 Bluxome Street * San Francisco 7, California * Phone SUtter 1-5200 


Specialized manufacturing meth- 
ods and equipment, bocked by over 
25 years of drier experience, assure 
the highest quolity obtainable in 
grain drying machinery, 


ae 


~~ 


P 


Custom fitted installation gives 
you maximum processing efficiency. 
All parts are die-punched for true 
erection and easy interchange. Every 
detail is permanently recorded. 


Send for Free Folder 
giving full details 














HAVE SOME PEANUTS — Francis 
Branan (left), president of the Flori- 
da Seed & Feed Co., Ocala, Fla., was 
up to his usual activity of building 
good will and fellowship at the Miami 
Beach convention of the Florida Seed 
& Garden Supply Assn. A past presi- 
dent of the association, he is shown 


| here giving a bag of roasted peanuts 


to Nate Mayo, supervising inspector 
of the inspection bureau of the Flori- 
da Department of Agriculture. The 
peanuts, which are packaged and sold 


| by Mr. Branan’s firm, are a familiar 


trademark at state conventions, and 


| he makes sure there are plenty on 
| hand for everyone attending. 





and the windows are hinged so they 


| en 


can be raised or lowered for the pro- 
per amount of air. 

While bulk feed bins are construct- 
ed with each house, growers are giv- 
automatic or 


a choice of either 
| manual feeding equipment. Automatic 
| waterers are used. 
Birds are now processed at anothe: 
Arkansas town, but all processing 


will be done here when the process 
ing plant is constructed. 

A large number of farmers have 
expressed an interest in the program 





Convention Plans Set 


SPOKANE, WASH. Final ar- 
rangements have been announced for 
the annual convention of the Paci- 
fic Northwest Grain Dealers Assn 
Inc., to be held June 11-12 at the 
Davenport Hotel here. Committee 
meetings are planned for June 11 


| and an educational session as well as 





| 


| 





the business session the following 
day. Entertainment and a ladies’ pro- 
gram are also planned. 








This 100 pound 
container of 


will provide positive 
vitamin K 
fortification to 

400 tons of your 
poultry feed for 
only 4% per ton 









Fast, effective 
protection against 
hemorrhagic disease 





HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 

Vailey Stream, Long Island, N.Y. 
LOcust 1-8225 


*U.S. Patents 2,331 ,808 & 2,367,302 








Pennsylvania Poultry 
Program Announced 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Poultry and 
egg producers in Pennsylvania and 
surrounding states will be brought up 
to date in feeding, housing, started 
pullets, marketing and disease control 
at the Pennsylvania Poultry Federa- 
tion annual meeting to be held June 
18-19 at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity campus in University Park. 

The program is planned to be of 
interest to egg producers, broiler 
raisers and turkey men. 

Sponsored by the federation in co- 
operation with the department of 
poultry husbandry at Pennsylvania 
State University, the program fea- 
tures nationally prominent speakers, 
entertainment for the entire family 
and tours of the new turkey building 
and poultry disease research labora- 
tory. 

Speakers and their subjects are: 
Robert Bickford, assistant director of 
research, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Wal- 
tham, Mass., “What's New in Feed- 
ing Chickens and Turkeys?”; Dr. 
Glenn Bressler, Pennsylvania State 
University, “What's New in Poultry 
Housing and Mechanical Equip- 
ment?”; John Bergdoll, turkey super- 
visor, Allied Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, 
“Management Pointers for 
Better Turkeys’; R. M. Hendrickson, 


poultry and egg marketing specialist, | 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 


“Marketing and Merchandising Qual- | 
man- 


ity Eggs”; Dr. L. M. Skamser, 
ager, technical service, American Cy- 
anamid Co., Princeton, N.J., “Pre- 
ventive Medication in the Control of 
Chicken and Turkey Diseases”; Dr 
George Christie, Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, Springfield, 
Mass., “Latest Information on Coc- 
cidicsis Control’; Dr. Robert Gentry, 
Pennsylvania State University, “Prog- 
ress Report on Poultry Disease Re- 
search at Penn State”; Dr. P. H. 
Seitz, chief of the poultry division, 
Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture, “Pennsylvania Diagnostic Serv- 
ice.” 

Also scheduled are four panel dis- 
cussions. Three will be held the first 
day. One in the morning will dis- 
cuss “What Is Needed to Make the 
Started Pullet Program Successful?” 
The two in the afternoon will cover 
“What Is the Future of the Chicken 
and Turkey Industry—How Can I 
Survive?” and the “Pennsylvania 
Certified Egg Program.” 

The fourth panel, “Poultry Health 
Pointers,” will be presented the 
morning of June 19 following the 
talks by Dr. Skamser, Dr. Christie, 
Dr. Gentry and Dr. Seitz. 

A discussion of “Hypnosis and You” 


HEADQUARTERS 


MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
Few Equal, None Excel 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 











Mill or Elevator 
and 


Milling Plants, 


design construc- 
tion 
Storage, Grain Eleva- 


tors, Warehouses 


Frame or Fireproof 


Construction 


HogensoM CONSTRUCTION 


122 Flour Exchange - Minneapolis 18, Minn 








Buy and Sell 
through 
WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 














Growing | 





is to be the main address of the an- 
nual banquet the evening of June 18. 
Another banquet highlight will be the 
presentation of the 1959 Poultryman 
of the Year Award. The annual busi- 
ness meeting is set for 3:15 p.m. 
June 18. 

An entertainment highlight will be 
the Drumstick Golf Tournament to 
be held the afternoon of June 19. 


-_ 


Khapra Beetle Hearing 
Set at Dallas June 23 


WASHINGTON—As a result of the 
finding of infestations of the khapra 
beetle in two Texas counties, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
scheduled a hearing June 23 at Dal- 
las, Texas, to consider proposed ex- 





| tension of the federal khapra beetle 


quarantine to include Texas. 

Khapra beetle infestations were re- 
cently discovered in El Paso and 
Hudspeth counties, the two western- 
most counties in Texas. El Paso 
County is adjacent to Dona Ana 
County, New Mexico, where a num- 
ber of new infestations have been 
found in recent months. 

The hearing is to be held in the 


| second floor auditorium of the Dallas 


Power & Light Co., 1506 Commerce 
St., Dallas, at 10 a.m. on June 23. 
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AT LAST 


YOU CAN HAVE ACCURATE 
DOCKAGE PERCENTAGE 


in one quick glance * @) f 





ARMSTRONG PERCENTAGE 
AND DOCKAGE SCALE 

. . eliminates pencil 
work. Calculates per- 
centages from weights 
of 250 to 500 grams. 
Fast and foolproof. 
Only one of its kind. 


Accepted by farmers 
as well as groin 
elevators. 


WRITE TO: 


O. B. ARMSTRONG & SON 


284 DAYTON DRIVE « FAIRBORN, OHIO 





IT PAYS TO SELL 


eat 





BLACKSTRAP 


MOLASSES 


FOR PRESERVING 
SILAGE 


FREE FLOWING 
DEHYDRATED 


FEEDING 
CANE 


MOLASSES 


on Soybean Mill Foed 


IT COSTS LESS—your customers get more for 
their money. Scotch O Lass is BOTH a feed and silage 


preservative. Three-fourths of the feeding values in Scotch 
O Lass are retained in the silage. Works wonders with 


grass silage. 


Can be blown or sprinkled into silage. Easy to use. Never ned 
sticky, never messy, always free-flowing. 


MOLASSES 


POTENCY 


INGREDIENTS. weraree 


RANTEED ANALYSIS 


Grass silage is an accepted way of feeding higher quality 


roughage. Blackstrap molasses 


is a proven ingredient 


for beef and dairy cattle feed. Put the two together and 
you have a high quality roughage, properly preserved, 


with the feeding values of blackstrap molasses added. 


ADD SCOTCH O LASS TO 


AND WATCH SALES CLIMB. 


2 Ss ee ee oe ee eee 


g Vy LACTOS LABORATORIES, INC. 


1901 East Euclid Ave. 
Des Moines 13, lowa 


YOUR INVENTORY 


6 
t 
b 
SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS! Please send me complete details on 8 
| 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


1901 
Des Moines 13, 


Scotch O Lass. 


Name 
Company 
Street 
City 


East Euclid Avenue 
lowa 
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CARGILL 


EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 









for complete nutritional service 


er eyaiiilelabatehnm lates 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 











HAMMOND Screwl/ft 


Conveys material any distance horizontally and elevates to any 


practical height. Operates automatically synchronizing with 
your processing equipment. Exclusive design and features. 
Write for Bulletin M-500-2 and M-600-2 


lel i 3) Mae), b's a de) Mae) ile) 7 vale), | 


134 HOFFMAN ST. HAMMOND, IND. - WINONA, MISS ANTA CLARA 
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PLANNING POULTRY COURSES—This group is planning three poultry short 
courses to be held at Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College in Tifton, Ga., 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1. Shown during the annual short course 
planning session recently, the group includes (left to right, around the table): 
Clarence Smith, Tift County broiler grower; R. L. Carter, Jr., Moultrie, sales 
manager for Ralston Purina Co.; T. J. Graham, vocational agriculture teacher 
at Sylvester, Ga.; John Lindsey, Tifton, feed manufacturer, owner of Tifton 
Feed & Milling Co.; Arthur Gannon, Athens, extension poultryman, chairman 
of the committee; Perry McCranie, Tift County egg producer; Mrs. Cecile 
Bailey, secretary to Dean T. M. Cordell, short course director for the college; 
Dr. F. Driggers, Farmers Home Administration loan officer, Atlanta, and 
Halit Kuldhoglu, extension poultryman from Turkey, who was sitting in on 
the committee as an observer. 


. | Among those working on the poul- 
Georgia College Plans | try planning committee were: Arthur 


Year’s Short Courses Gannon, Athens, extension poultry- 


man, chairman; R. L. Carter, Jr., 
TIFTON, GA.—Feed men, feeders | Moultrie, Ralston Purina Co., and 
and representatives of related fields | John Lindsey, owner, Tifton Feed & 
joined extension workers and person- | Milling Co. 
nel of the University of Georgia and Included among the members of the 
of Abraham Baldwin Agricultural | livestock planning committee were 
College here recently to plan short | Byron L. Southwell, head of the de- 
courses for the school’s fiscal year. partment of animal husbandry at 
Of 40 courses planned for the year | Georgia Plains Experiment Station, 
beginning July 1, 1959, three are con- | Chairman, and Dr. W. C. McCormick, 
cerned with poultry and eggs and five | animal husbandryman at the station. 
with cattle and hogs. The courses will Abraham Baldwin Agricultural Col- 
be held at the college on a one-day 


lege is a coeducational junior college 
basis on dates to be announced later. | located in Tifton. 











layers seem to be made of eggs... 





when feed contains Tecmangam 


For productive, healthy flocks manganese is essential 
—and Tecmangam is an ideal source for this vital 
element. 

Tecmangam contains 75-78% manganese sulphate 
in a completely soluble, readily assimilable form. It is 
easy to add to feed. Free-flowing, non-dusting, 
Tecmangam is a clean material to work with. 

In addition, Tecmangam helps chicks remain free 
of perosis. Egg shell breakage is reduced. Hatchabil- 
ity is improved. 

Provide an adequate level of manganese in your 
feed by adding one pound of Tecmangam to every ton. 


fortify your feed with lecmangam 


Eastman manganese sulphate 
Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE - Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 




















NUTRITION 


(Continued from page 21) 





The data indicate that beef cows 
need not be maintained at levels 
above a strong thrifty condition. Lib- 
eral feeding had no beneficial effect 
on weaning weight and appears to 
have reduced useful life of the beef 
female and her reproductive perform- 
ance. Considerable evidence from 
other species could be cited in sup- 
port of these results. Alternate peri- 
ods of summer gain and winter loss 
do not appear to be detrimental. 

Since the cows on this project 








calved in late winter, and thus were | 


suckling calves and re-breeding on 
good spring and summer pasture, 
companion studies were undertaken 
to determine the effects of low or 
high levels of supplemental feed on 
the performance of fall-calving cows, 
subsisting on weathered range grass 
(17). Table 4 summarizes four years’ 
data with mature cows wintered on 


low (1.5 Ib. cottonseed meal pellets | 


per head daily) or high level of win- 
tering groups (2.5 lb. cottonseed meal 
+ 3 lb. grain). One-half of the calves 
were creep-fed. 

Winter weight losses from fall (be- 
fore calving) to spring were slightly 
more with the low level cows. This 
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MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 44 OTHER FEEDS 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















TEXAS MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


MILL FURNISHERS 
oS —_ ROLL 


CORRUGATING 
POR FLOUR, FEED, RICE AND OlL MILLS 
167 Payne St. . Dalias 7, Texas . 


ROLL 
GRINDING 


Riverside 8-2795 








another Olin Mathieson 
packaging idea! 


SKID-MASTER 


Tough kraft multiwalls...with a non-skid finish 








you can’t see or feel! 


Don't sacrifice strength, good looks, or printability for skid- 
proofing! Skid-Master multiwall bags provide protection 
against sliding damage with an “invisible” non-skid finish built 
right into the paper itself! No sticky coatings, tacky sprays, 
or surface grit...just clean, tough, non-skid kraft! Call or wire 
Olin Mathieson today: Packaging Division, W. Monroe, La. 





O OLIN MATHIESON PACKAGING DIVISION 


FROSTKRAFT 16 A TRADEMARK 
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was reflected in lighter weaning 
weights of calves at 8 months, and a 
slightly reduced percent calf crop. As 
might be expected, creep-feeding was 
most beneficial where the cows were 
vetting limited supplemental feed 


Costs 

Total costs for feed and pasture of 
cows and calves, subtracted from ac- 
tual market value of the calves, indi- 
cate that the high level of supple- 
nental feed in this study was not 
wefitable. It appears that the fall- 
cow on native range or poor 
quality roughage, nursing a calf and 
»-breeding, is more sensitive to dif- 
in supplemental feed than 
valving female. Better re- 
vith creep-feeding calves whose 
lams were on the low level, as com- 
| to the high, would point to the 
might be more efficient 
calf than the lactating 


caiving 


ferences 


fact that i 
feed the 

COW 
trials with range cows have 
been conducted. All signs point to 
upplemental feeding of 


Othe 





the beef cow. The concept of the beef 
cow as a relatively inefficient pro- 
ducer who is aple to make up for poor 
winter feed conditions on good sum- 
mer grass seems justified. 

Feeding the beef cow on good grass 
in an attempt to increase production 
has been disappointing. Young beef 
cows nursing calves have been sup- 
plemented with 5 Ib. additional feed 
per head daily from July until their 
calves were weaned in October (18). 
This increased the body weight of the 
cows, but caused only an 11-lb. in- 
crease in calf weaning weights. In 
contrast, feeding a thyroactive com- 
pound in an attempt to stimulate 
greater milk flow during the late 
summer resulted in a marked weight 
loss in the cow, with only a slight 
increase in calf weaning weight (19). 
In other tests, mature cows have been 
full-fed corn for seven months prior 
to calving so as to increase body fat- 
ness in comparison to cows on normal 
fall and winter rations (20). Heavy 
feeding added 248 lb. per head to the 
weight of the cows; yet when both 





groups were placed on hay plus sup- 
plement after calving, the extra con- 
dition of cows fed excessively resulted 
in only 11 Ib. more calf at 112 days 
of age. 

Identical twins have been fed so as 
to gain normally during growth and 
pregnancy vs. receiving a full-feed of 
grain. Milk production of the twins 
fed excessively prior to calving has 
been less during first lactation. Re- 
cent studies at Virginia (21) point up 
the fact that rather wide changes in 
feed level of the dam may have little 
effect on weaning weight of calves. 


Summary 

While the needs of certain classes 
of beef cattle for protein and energy 
hrave been well established, little has 
been done to set the requirements of 
the growing beef female and the ma- 
ture cow. Such requirements must 
consider the needs of the female dur- 
ing growth, early production, and on 
a lifetime performance basis. Results 
to date indicate that moderate to low 
rates of winter feeding during growth 





WHICH IS THE CARB-O-SEP PEN ? 


Patent Pending 








—dAbstracted From Test C-158 


CARB-O-SEP AGAIN PROVES ITS 
SUPERIOR BLACKHEAD PROTECTION 


The birds in each of the above pens are the same age—15 weeks. The same 
number of birds were started in each pen. They were raised under exactly iden- 
tical conditions—except for the blackhead preventive used. The pictures and 
the statistical results convincingly prove the superior efficacy of CARB-O-SEP. 


And, in regular commercial use, too, during the tough blackhead season of 
1958, CARB-O-SEP-protected birds came through in fine shape 
. without increasing the dosage level over the original recom- 











.. get your free copy. Latest infor- 
mation on health control, manage- 
ment and marketing. 


mendations. As one big Virginia grower put it, ‘“We didn’t know 
what blackhead was this year.” 


PUT “PROVEN BLACKHEAD PROTECTION” 
IN YOUR TURKEY MASH 


For more information, write Dept FS-6 
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MYERSTOWN 
PENNA., U.S.A. 
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and pregnancy may be satisfactory- 
providing recovery is possible on sum- 
mer pasture. Mature cows may with- 
stand severe winter weight losses de- 
pending somewhat on time of calving. 
Evidence is accumulating that the 
beef cow responds poorly to liberal 
feeding during pregnancy and lacta- 
tion, and that high planes of nutrition 
may reduce percent calf crop and 
shorten her useful life in the herd. 
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Ag Research Center 


SOUTH PASADENA, CAL.—Stan- 
ford Research Institute has estab 
lished an agricultural research cente! 
under the direction of Dr. Harris M 
Benedict, senior plant physiologist of 
the research organization. The cen 
ter, which will be attached to the in 
stitute’s Southern California Labora 
tories in South Pasadena will initiate 
and administer programs of benefit 
to western agriculture. 

Dr. Benedict has been an institute 
staff member since 1950. Earlier he 
was associated with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 15 years and 
with the Atomic Energy Commission 
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Kent Feeds Names wa pacod— ty guaemcdnenatien 


Sal ainees The lysine studies are the first re | FORTIFIED 
New es Tr one _| search actually under way in the fa- 
, cilities nearing completion at the nu- 
trition center. Work with sheep will 
be expanded in the new location in 
the near future, and work with beef 
cattle will start this fall. 

Equipment, including a complete WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 
pelleting mill, gift of the California * 
Pellet Mill Co., San Francisco, is be- the Plus Facto rs 
ing installed to provide complete feed GUARANTEED “ALL YEAR" SUPPLY 


processing and mixing equipment for 
experimental rations. ( 

Before completion of the nutrition a R. Ss. WILSON CO 
center, swine feeding research on ly- - 1206 MAPLE AVE.* LOS ANGELES 15. CALIF 
sine had been carried on in the pens 


Be, , of the Sheppard Arena at such times 
MUSCATINE, IOWA William as the building was not in use by 


Schafenacker, sales manager for | .14..0) of agriculture classes. 


Kent Feeds, Muscatine, has an- Sale 
seanesd the cqpeiatments of Gary > ALL TYPES OF MILL and ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 
Ridout, Robert Cummings and Frank JOINS STOCKTON EXCHANGE Engineering Service on Grain Elevators and Feed Mills 

Clark as Kent STOCKTON, CAL.—The following You'll Like Our Quality Service—at Reasonable Prices 


sales trainees. | companies have joined the Stockton 
They will undergo | Grain Exchange: Albers of Reno, DABNEY - HOOVER SUPPLY co., INC. 
an extensive train- | Nev., and Dompe Warehouse, Crows witiehell 8.0063 ee ee = Meng mane ery | po 
ing period of sev- | Landing, Cal. Virginie 
eral months in 
sales and service 
at the Muscatine 
home office and in 
the field, 

Mr. Ridout has 
been engaged in 
sales work in 


Iowa, area for soaech a ie te A n oth er 


the son of Glen Ridout, Kent terri- 


apn aed in the Iowa City, reason processors 


Mr. Cummings, a 1957 graduate of 
Iowa State College, was born and 
raised on a farm near Fairfield, Iowa, f 
and Mr. Clark, a 1954 graduate of pr e er 
Iowa State College, joined the firm 
April 1 as a sales trainee. He had 


been a territory supervisor for the A r bor Acr es 


International Harvester Co. for two 


years. we 
North Dakota Expands Cr osses 


Research with Lysine 


FARGO, N.D.—Research with ly- 
sine in a barley-based swine ration is 
under way in the new, expanded fa- 
cilities of the animal nutrition center 
of the North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Dr. W. E. Dinusson, animal hus- 
bandry department, who previously 
pinpointed lysine as a growth-limiting 
factor in swine, is expanding the re- 
search to determine just how much 
lysine must be added to a barley- 
based ration to provide the most 
profitable combination for the swine 
grower. 

He is also adding various protein 
supplements, such as blood meal, meat 
scraps and soybean oil meal, to the 
ration in an effort to find a still more 
efficient and profitable feed combina- 
tion. 

Part of the work will be supported 
































pany is also providing some of the 








Farm - to - Marke 
Co-ordination Mandatory federal inspection is here. From now on only the best birds will 
MEL MILLER & CO., IN pay off. The Arbor Acres female first became famous as “the processor’s 
20 WEST NINTH ST. BUILDING . ° . . 
KANSAS CITY, MO. bird” and this acceptance has increased each year. Marketing men prefer 
: broilers from this great bird because they dress easier, their yield is con- 


sistently higher, their consumer appeal sells on sight. 


Why not meet today’s new marketing conditions head on . . . make sure 
your next flock comes from Arbor Acres females crossed with a proven male. 


A ond D ARBOR ACRES FARM, wc. 


VITAMIN OIL General Offices, Research: GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


owhegan, Me. © Springdale, Ark. © Gainesville, Ga. © Albertville, Ala. 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. © Concord, N.C. © Thorntown, Ind. © Aprilia, Italy 
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CRITIC ally 


“*‘THE HIGH QUALITY | 
AND LOW COST OF 


CRITIC FEEDS 
ATTRACTS AND HOLDS 
CUSTOMERS” 





REPORTS 


FLOYD A. DENNIS 
of FARMERS FEED & 
PRODUCE 

Lewistown, III. 





‘We've shown a steady increase in volume 
and profit thanks to Critic's coopera- 
tion in sound resale and merchandising 
aids ... A high degree of satisfac- 
tion and enthusiasm makes our 

own Critic customers our best 
salesmen." 


for the 
Greatest Grow 
on earth 


ALL CRITIC FEE 
Re be 


_ 5) 





AS Lelia @-\:1e) 7 ule) s / 


Will Protect Your Quality 


Couipi-te analysis. service on your 


FEEDS and FEED INGREDIENTS 
Serving the industry since 1915 


619 Flour Exchange FE. 3-2994 Minneapolis 15 Minn 








Covers Field With Lime or Pelletized Fertilizer in % the Time! 


NEW LEADER L-52S SPREADER 


WIDESPREAD 





@ 25 H.P. Engine drives 
twin 24” spinners for 
widespread 
applications! 

@ Cuts in-the-field 
operating costs, time 
on the job and soil 
compaction 50%. 
Some owners cover an 
acre a minute! 

@ Means more jobs each 
day, more profit per 
job greater 
customer satisfaction! 





Mail coupon 
for L-52S 
literature and 
a copy of 
**Your Land 
Is Different” a 


| 

HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

| 

l 

; booklet de- 
| 
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L 


611-B D Ave. N. W. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


signed to help 
you sell more 
bulk fertilizer. 
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BEEF CATTLE MAKE HUGE GAIN IN IO YEARS. ir} ; 
JAN. 1, 1949 -JAN.1,1959* 3% 
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‘Revolutions’ in South Include Large 
Percentage Gains in Cattle Numbers 


CHICAGO — “The future of agri- 
culture in the South lies in the pro- 
duction of meat animals.” This is a 
viewpoint expressed recently by 
Charles E. Hughes, livestock bureau, 
Armour & Co., Chicago, in the com- 
pany’s publication, Armour’s Analysis. 

“A complete metamorphosis in beef 
production” is on its way in the South, 
Mr. Hughes observed, and this change 
involves, to a lesser extent, the south- 
west central states of Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

Acreage reductions of cotton, to- 


| bacco, cowpeas and other crops in the 


South have freed land for new uses. 
The shift has been mainly to hay and 


| pasture—crops well suited to Dixie 
| beef production and soil improve- 


ment. 

Mr. Hughes reported that “statis- 
tics reveal a fantastic story of cattle 
increase, percentagewise.” Beef cat- 
tle numbers in southern states, ex- 
cluding Texas and Oklahoma, have 
increased 100% during the past 10 
years compared with the U.S. aver- 
age of 54%. North and South Caro- 
lina have shown increases of 222 and 
263%, respectively. (See accompany- 
ing map.) From a numbers stand- 
point, Mississippi’s gain is the largest 
—951 000 head. 

Mr. Hughes noted that the South, 
excluding Texas and Oklahoma, now 
has 18% of the beef cattle numbers, 
compared with 21% for the “cattle 
states” of the West and 44% for the 
Midwest. 


Indications of Trend 
The meat animal influence in the 


| South is evident when you consider 
| such facts as these: Livestock dollar 


sales in Alabama exceeded row crop 
sales in 1957 for the first time in his- 
tory. In Virginia 60% of the agricul- 
tural income is derived from livestock 
and 40% from crops, whereas these 
proportions were just the reverse 15 
years ago. 

And here are other trend facts 
noted by Mr. Hughes: Total area in 
southern pasture land has increased 
11% in 10 years (1945-55) and 27% 


| in 20 years. Hay production has gone 


up 13 and 50% for the same time 
intervals, respectively. Cattle virtual- 
ly represent the sole outlet for these 
crops in most parts of the South. 

Certain feed grains are on the up- 
swing. In 10 years (1948-58), report- 
ed Armour’s Analysis, grain sorghum 
production shot up 65% in the South, 
including Texas and Oklahoma. Soy- 
bean acreage for beans (excluding 
use as hay) has been climbing rather 
steadily, with a four-fold increase in 
10 years. Although corn acreage has 
dropped, there has been a big in- 
crease in per-acre yield. Indications 
are that, in years ahead, corn will 
make a substantial gain in areas 
where soil and topography are con- 
genial. Already, the value of the corn 
crop in Georgia for the past two 
years has topped the value of the 
cotton crop. 

Significant, too, has been the im- 
provement in the quality of southern 
beef cattle. For example, Florida cat- 





tle in 1929 were worth only 39% as 
much per head as the U.S. average. 
In 1957 the percentage was 68%. In 
1929, Florida had only 10 purebred 
herds. By 1957, the number had 
jumped to 700. 


“Door Wide Open” 


Mr. Hughes commented, “The door 
is wide open for southern expansion 
The population build-up on the Pa- 
cific Coast has widened beef outlets 
and the feedlots of California and 
nearby Arizona need more feeders 
than ever before. 

“To the Corn Belt cattle feeder,” 
he said, “these Pacific Coast develop- 
ments bring difficulty in finding the 
kind of western cattle he wants, and 
they also mean higher prices. Be- 
cause of this squeeze, he has been 
turning more and more to southern 
sources.” 

Mr. Hughes continued, “Most 
servers agree that an increase in cat- 
tle finishing in the South would be a 
boost to the economy. It seems illogi- 
cal to ship feeder cattle to other areas 
for finishing and slaughter and then 
to return dressed beef to the area 
from which the feeders were obtained 
in the first place. 

“Furthermore, the beef market is 
growing in the South, where popula- 
tion is increasing rapidly (and where) 
much beef is imported.” 

Cattle have been produced for two 
purposes in the South: (1) Stocker 
and feeder cattle for the Corn Belt 
and for regions farther west and (2) 
local feeding for slaughter. 

Mr. Hughes noted that most of the 
feedlot finishing is done by larger- 
than-average farmers who have the 
necessary feed to carry them through 
to slaughter condition. An increasing- 
ly larger volume of finishing is being 
done by commercial and independent 
feedlots. 

An increase in the number of com- 
mercial and independent feedlots has 
been noted all the way from western 
Texas to the Atlantic seaboard, with 
interest spurred by the specification 
buying of retail food store groups. 


Dura-Buket | Distributor 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL — Dura- 
Buket division of the National Oats 
Co., East St. Louis, has announced 
that Ohio Belting & Transmission 
Co. will be the stocking dis- 
tributor for Dura-Buket in a terri- 
tory of 100 miles around Toledo, 
Ohio, and Ohio Transmission Co. will 
cover a 100-mile area around Co- 
lumbus. The Ohio firms will handle 
and stock the plastic elevator buck- 
et manufactured by Dura-Buket. 


ob- 








GMI STOCK DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.25 per share on Gen- 
eral Mills 5% preferred stock payable 
July 1, 1959, to stockholders of rec- 
ord June 10, 1959. This is the 79th 
consecutive quarterly dividend on 
General Mills 5% preferred stock, 
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Fine Grinding 
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Medium Grinding Hammermills 
for Hog Feeds 

















Produce 


Coarse Grinding Uniform Grinding 
for Cattle Feeds 











Jacobson ‘Universal’ Hammermill 


6 SIZES — 40 TO 200 H.P. 


Model C (illustrated), for 
small, free-flowing grains; 


also built in Model S for 
bulky materials. 


Available with attached 
or separate motor driven fan 


Write for Bulletins and the Name of 


Your Jacobson Sales Representative 


MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


49 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. Dept. M. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Pelleting 





Improves 


Broiler Diets 


By R. P. Mitchell and O. E. Goff 
University of Tennessee 


Pelleting of poultry feeds has be- 
come an accepted practice of feed 
manufacturers. Poultrymen favoring 
pellets list some of the advantages: 
Chickens can eat more pellets than 
mash in a short period of time; less 
feed will be lost from the feeders; 
pellets accidentally dropped in the 
litter can be recovered by the chick- 
ens; pellets increase the rate of 
growth and feed efficiency. 

Poultrymen favoring mash state: 
Pellets cost more per 100 Ib.; chick- 
ens consume mash easier; feed wast- 
age from the troughs can be con- 
trolled by limiting the amount of feed 








EDITOR’S NOTE: R. P. Mitchell, 
assistant poultry husbandman at the 
University of Tennessee, and Dr. O. 
E. Goff, head of the poultry depart- 
ment at Tennessee, wrote the accom- 
panying article, which appeared in 
Tennessee Farm & Home Science, 
publication of the Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station. It is a report of an 
experiment comparing pellets and all- 
mash in broiler rations. 





placed in the hoppers; considering 
feed cost and broiler produced per 


| beef cattle. For example, Florida cat- 


Returns Per 1,000 


General Mills 5% preferred stock. 


Broilers Produced 








Sr ae 
° 
3 3 + g -) 2 € = 
- a $ 2 - > } ° 
‘ ° ¥ s ° ” 5) 
: YS ae oe ee 
eo an 
ania 3.4 9 
% Lb. & $ Lb. & $ 
Mash 21 9675 4.23 409 3160 632 223 
Pellets 21 9241 4.31 398 3430 686 288 
Ground 
Pellets 21 8651 4.31 373 3170 634 261 
Mash 25 8524 4.61 393 3290 658 265 
Pellets 25 8426 4.78 403 3500 700 297 
Ground 
Pellets 25 8441 4.78 403 3360 672 269 





* Broiler price 20¢ per Ib. 


pound of feed, the performance fav- 
ors the mash. 





Published reports fail to provide 





Soles & Service Representatives also in: Albany « Birmingham - Col . Pp 
Richmond + Seattle + St. Louls - Toronto - Winnipeg. 
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The most versatile and rugged 
pellet mill ever developed! 


Here is the pellet mill with the built-in gear shift 
speed change. This brand new development by 
CPM Pellet Mill engineers makes it possible to 
use a single speed 1800 RPM motor to achieve 
dual-speed operation. It’s an extremely rugged, 
easy-to-run machine, designed for operations re- 
quiring both low and high die speeds to produce 
maximum capacities on all sizes of pellets. Here 
is another outstanding example of CPM ability 
to meet the needs of the growing feed industry. 
Your California representative will be glad to give 
you complete details, or write for full information. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E, 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


t - Denver - Fort Worth « Los Angeles - Mexico City + Minneapolis - Oklahoma City - Omehe 
Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England 














conclusive evidence regarding the 
merits of pellets versus mash. There- 
fore a study was undertaken to com- 
pare mash versus pellets for broilers; 
to compare high versus low energy 
feeds for broilers at two protein lev- 
els; and to determine the economics 
of broiler production when fed a mash 
or a pelleted diet. 


Procedure 

A total of 1,800 broiler-type chicks 
were obtained from a commercial 
hatchery. At one day of age the chicks 
were sexed, de-beaked and vaccinated 
for infectious bronchitis and New- 
castle diseases. The intraocular meth- 
od of vaccination was used. Chicks 
classed as males by the sexer were 
toe-clipped for identification. Male 
and female chicks—50 of each—were 
assigned at random to each of the 18 
pens. Six experimental treatments 
and three replicates of each treatment 
were used. 

Each pen measured 10x15 ft. Litter 
was wood shavings. One 4-ft. water 
trough and three 4-ft. feed troughs 
were placed in each pen. Infrared heat 
lamps were used for brooding. Feed 
and water were provided ad libitum 
through the entire nine-week growing 
period. Records on feed consumption, 
mortality, and cause of death were 
collected. Chicks were weighed indi- 
vidually at nine weeks of age. 

Two diets were used: One feed con- 
tained 21% protein with 920 calories 
of productive energy per pound, while 
the second contained 25% protein and 
1,030 calories per pound. In each case, 
one ration was fed as a mash, a sec- 
ond was fed as pellets, while the third 
was made into pellets and then ground 
to the same consistency as the origi- 
nal all-mash diet. The pellets were 
% in. in diameter. All diets were 
mixed and pelleted by a commercial 
feed manufacturer. 

Until the chicks were 3 to 4 days 
of age, they consumed the pellets 
with difficulty. After that, the chicks 
readily ate the pellets. 

All pens of chicks receiving pellets 
weighed more at four weeks of age 
than did the lots of chicks receiving 
the mash or ground pellets. When the 
nine-week weights of chicks were 


CHARLES H. HUBBELL | 
CONSULTANT 


| Feed Formulation | 
| and Research | 


Phone— Wabash 2-9005 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ii. 
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ee nee See FIGURE 1. Weights of broilers bearing the same subscript—a, b or c—are not different, one from the other. 
acco o Snedecor and a i i 
plying ee Multiple he Text Average Weights of Broilers at 9 Weeks of Age Pounds of Feed Needed Per Pound of Live Broiler 
(1955)—it was found that the nine- FEED’S Fi 
week weights of chicks fed the diet PHYSICAL / ' 
containing 25% protein and 1,030 STATE: 21% Protein, 920 Calories/Lb. of Feed we 
calories of productive energy per Mash aes 
pound of feed were significantly 
greater (at the 5% level of probabil- Pellets Pellets 2.67 ib 
ity) than weights of chicks receiving 
the 21% protein diet. The weights of a 
chicks receiving pellets were signifi- Ground Pelion 2.74 Lb? 
cantly greater than those fed mash. Pellets ee 
The effects of the high-protein and 
high-energy diet and pelleting were 
additive. The chicks fed the pelleted, Mash 
high-protein, high-energy diet were 
significantly heavier at nine weeks of ¢ 
age than were the chicks receiving Pellets Pellets 2.41 Ub 
any of the other treatments. (See 
Figure 1.) Ground 

The diet containing 21% protein Pellets 
and feed as an all-mash or as ground % rs ae az 
pellets was significantly inferior to 
ne ee ee protein, high-energy diet were signifi- , ments. 4. Grinding of a pelleted broiler 

: ou. cantly larger at nine weeks of age | 3. Pelleting of the diets improved diet failed to significantly improve 

The broilers fed ground pellets - and gave a greater return over feed | the growth rate and feed efficiency of growth rate or feed utilization of 
ag tee pd oe dy > i “4 cost than did any of the other treat- | broilers. broilers over the non-pelleted diet. 
lets. 

Significant differences between the 
ee ae ie SHIPPING CATTLE? 
mash and those fed the ground pellets ~ 
were not found. There was a highly 
significant difference in the growth 
response of chicks receiving pellets How much will you lose? 
and those receiving ground pellets in 
favor of the chicks receiving the pel- 
lets. 

The feed efficiency of the all-mash When you ship cattle from range to feed lot, they lose weight—you lose money. 
diet containing 21% protein was sig- INJECTION SPARINE reduces weight losses by over 50% in most cases. 
nificantly inferior to all other treat- , 
ments when measured in pounds of INJECTION SPARINE makes money for you by: 
feed per pound of live broiler weight. 
The pelleted diet containing 25% pro- . Relea — 
tain and bigh im cheney wes slenil- e reducing shipping-weight losse: 
cantly superior to the 21% protein 
diet fed—either as all-mash or as e cutting handling and loading time 
ground pellets— when measured in 
pounds of feed required to produce a 
pound of live broiler. e and in recommended doses, it won't “knock out” cattle in transit 

When feed consumption, feed price, | 
and market value of broilers pro- | 
duced were used as criteria and con- 
verted to income over feed cost, the that SPARINE is safe to use in all farm ani- 
economic returns favored the high- | : 
energy, high-protein diet fed in pel- 
let form. The income over feed costs INJECTION SpaRiNE before shipping— 
<1 — a po ey Pa ypc whether one steer or thousands. 
least for those lots fed an all-mash 
diet. On the basis of these data it paid | 
to use pellets, although the price per | 
100 lb. was greater than the price of 
mash. Income over feed costs was | 
increased even more when the fiigh- 
protein, high-calorie diet was fed. 
(See table.) 





21% Protein, 920 Calories/Lb. of Feed 


25% Protein, 1,030 Calories/Lb. of Feed 


25% Protein, 1,030 Calories/Lb. of Feed 
Mash 2.59 Lb 


Ground 


b.c 
Pellets 2.51 Lb. 











e controlling tension, nervousness, and unruliness 





e reducing milling, fence walking, and bawling upon arrival at feed lot 


Exhaustive tests to date have shown 


mals. Talk with your veterinarian about 


Wye SA 


Summary 
1. Diets containing 21% protein 
with 920 calories of productive en- 
ergy per pound and 25% protein with 
1,030 calories per pound of feed were | 
fed to broiler type chicks from one | 
day of age until marketed at nine | 
weeks of age. 
2. Chicks fed the pelleted, high- | 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


VIANOL 
Ol! solubles vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 


Stable dry Vitamin A products. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vitamin D that will not decom- 
pose when combined with min- 
erals. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 


For better poultry pigmentation. 


HYDROPOID 


Dry, free-flowing partially hydrog- 


enated animal fat. 
a INJECTION 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 
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Classified advertisements 


Tuesday each week will be inserted for 





Classified Ads 


received by set of initials, or group of figures 


as a word. To the number of words in 


Ww 


sertion additional Sart fer ferward- 
ing replies. Comm advertising not 
accepted 














the issue of the following Saturday, your want ad itself add Ay (6) words in classified advertising depart- 
Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge for your = and & address or name and ment. Lye oy A adv 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 1%¢ a word; address of This applies for insertion at minimum rate of $12.00 per 
$1.5¢ minimum. In figuring cost of your a oo — ny a “and for blind ads column inch. No discount on orde. 
classified ad each word, abbrevi- x number. If an ad is for more than one insertien. 
ation, telephone exch and ber, Ss ome Feedstuffs, 20¢ per in- All Want Ads cash with order. 
HELP WANTED HELP ear MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Sy v v 
SALESMEN TO CALL DIRECTLY ON YOUNG OR MIDDLE AGED MAN TO SELL FOR SALE—1957 ONE-TON CHEVROLET 
bulk feed truck, 25,000 miles. Steel bulk 


com- 


farmers to sell kluminum gate on 
Pio- 


and incentive basis, Contact: 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


mission 
neer Industries, 
EXCELLENT SIDE-LINE OR FULL TIME 
item for salesman selling to feed, grain, 
farm equipment dealers and farmers. 
Liberal commissions, Replies will be held 


confidential. Write Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

DESIGN ENGINEER CAPABLE OF DE- 
signing feed mill and grain elevator ma- 
chinery, such as hammer mills, feed mix- 
ers, etc. Must be good. Write giving 


complete qualifications. Box 213, Memphis, 


Tenn. 

EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMAN WANT- 
ed for proven area central Illinois. We 
have a man retiring and need a replace- 
ment. The territory is well established 
and company well known. Earnings are 
excellent Address Ad No. 4451, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





EXPERIENCED FEED SAL ESMAN WANT- 
ed for sales manager job with growing 
feed company. Excellent opportunity for 
advancement since company is diversified 
in many fields, State age and salary ex- 
pected. Address Ad No. 4879, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SAL ESMAN FOR A LEADING MiINERAL- 
vitamin supplement manufacturer in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. Prefer man with 
knowledge of feeds and feeding and fa- 

California feed industry. Ex- 








miliar with 
cellent opportunity for right man. Reply 
to Ad No. 4883, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 
40, Minn. 

SALESMAN — NATIONAL FEED MANU- 
facturer seeking salesman experienced in 


agricultural field for work in Michigan 
territory. This is an opportunity to estab- 
lish a satisfying career in a growing in- 
dustry. Write with qualifications to W. G. 


Stokes, District Sales Manager, 12730 
Beck Road, Plymouth, Mich. 
HELP WANTED—SOU THEASTERN FEED 


manufacturers’ agent 
to take on additional 
These ingredients 
business, In- 
Southeast to 

4886, Feed- 


processor desires 
who is in position 
line of feed ingredients. 
are exclusive and repeat 

gredients are sold in the 
feed mills. Address Ad No. 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED — CREATIVE SALESMEN — IN- 
terest in feed sales field-territory man- 
agement with established eastern feed 
manufacturer. Enlarging sales staff and 
offering outstanding opportunity to man 
wanting to make his own future. Farm 
background or farm seiling experience 
important Enthusiasm and persistence 
essential, Salary, expenses and commis- 
sion offered. Territories open in New Eng- 
land and Pennsylvania. Men with present 
feed connections desirable. All replies 
strictly confidential. Address Ad No. 4906, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SIDELINE FOR SALESMEN 


This con be easily your most profitable 
line. Proven Premium Promotions for large 
and small feed mills. Protected territory, 
full credit on 5 Sepeals State territory, 
lines handled, 

MARLEY og SERVICE 
2506 W. 79th St. Kansas City 15, Mo. 











FEED CREDIT MAN 


Feed Credit Man, at least 5 years’ 
experience in commercial areas financ- 
ing broilers, layers, and turkeys, to 
act as regional supervisor, to be lo- 
cated in home office of nationally 
prominent feed manufacturer. We pre- 
fer man around 40. Please send com- 
plete resume and salary requirements, 
in confidence, to ad No. 4892, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











and later manage dog food division. Must 
be capable, dependable, knowledge of in- 
dustry. Oklahoma territory. Superior Feed 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FEED “MILL sU )PERINTENDENT, 50,000- 
ton unit, South Central United States, 
supervision of operations, labor and main- 
tenance of existing old unit and new mill 
soon to be constructed. Submit detailed 
resume of experience listing current and 
prior employers and present salary. All 
replies held strictly confidential. Address 
Ad No. 4887, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 











anteniiliaeeraiiiatiiniciniemememetel v 
AMBITIOUS YOUNG MARRIED MAN, 
experienced in farm and cattle manage- 
ment, feed sales and mill management. 
References. Address Ad No. 4897, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


YOUNG FEED EXECUTIVE—AGE 38, B.S. 
in agriculture, with over 10 years’ ex- 
perience has advanced the limit with 
national concern, desires growth oppor- 
tunities with growing aggressive concern. 
Especially strong in market analysis; 
dealer and feeder sales and credit policies; 
sales training, expert in setting-up and 
controlling large scale integrated feeding 
operations. Available on contract basis 
in medium five figure bracket. Address 
Ad No. 4901, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 

i eniedineedinaieiniieiem einai v 

FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2105 Como Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


BU RTON 2-TON MIXER, COMPLETE 
with steel leg. Good condition—$200. Pet 
Food Packers, P.O. Box 309, Washington 
Court House, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—BEHLEN GRAIN DRYER— 
375 bu. batch bin, dried only 12,000 bu. 
1,000 gal. propane tank. Leonard Fager, 
Route 2, Box 212, Holland, Ohio. 


SCHUTTE 30 H.P., 3-PHASE HAMMER 




















mill, perfect condition, $950; Howe hop- 
per scale, 3,000 lb. capacity, perfect con- 
dition, $750. Spearin. Salsbury, Md. 





w- -w GRINDER, F-27-M STANDARD MOD- 
el, like new, $500; Century 15 H.P. motor, 
1,150 R.P.M., 220-440 V., 3-phase, 60- 
cycle, TEFC BB, $200. Morrison Feed Co., 
Garrett, Ind. 


BAUGHMAN SF5 BULK FEED 
bodies, one Sprout- Waldron pneumatic 
van, all with or without trucks. Wenger 
soft pellet mill with cooler. McLaughlin- 
Ward & Co., Jackson, Mich.; STate 98141. 

COMPLETELY REBUILT CHAMPION MO- 
bile mill and mixer, on 1957 Dodge truck, 
12,500 actual miles, was in storage over a 
year, will give written guarantee, price 
$5,950. Phone: Clinton 6-4266. Advance 
Farm Service, Madison, 8. D. 





THREE 








SELLING OUT ALL EQUIPMENT 
IN FEED MILL 


Mixers, grinder, complete pelleting 
set-up, molasses mixer, 10,000-gal. 
molasses tank, crimper, cracker, legs, 
screws, motors, etc. Write or call for 


Mills, 800 S. Theresa St.. St. Louis 3, 
Mo. Phone PRospect 1-0769. 











two 1%-ton compartments, steel 
side bag, feed compartments, 
auger. Don Rausch, Sleepy Eye, 


tank, 

cover, 
P.T.O, 
Minn. 


EIGHT-LINK BELT CHAIN BUCKET 
elevators from 9 ft. to 65 ft. centers, 
buckets 8”x5" complete with gearhead 
motor drives. Reasonably priced. Aaron 
Equipment Co., 9370 Byron, Schiller Park, 
Il; Gladstone 1-1500, 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scales; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—NEW AND RECONDITIONED 
Richardson, Burrows, O. K. and Fair- 
banks bagging scales; Union Special, Min- 
neapolis and Wilcox & Gibbs sewing 
heads. Whizzer bagging conveyors, bins. 
Winborns, Mill Bquipment Service, Wil- 
liamsburg, lowa. 


SALE—ALUMINUM TANKS, 18,000, 3,000 
gal.; Dewatering presses; Davenport No. 
1A, 3A, Louisville 8-roll 36”; three Louis- 
ville rotary steam tube dryers, 6’x50’, 
6’x25’; screw conveyor, trough belt con- 
veyor, bucket elevator, bins, etc, Perry, 
1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—BAUER NO. 182 SERIAL NO. 
18492 hammer mill, complete with dust 
collector, magnet, screens, on base with 
60 H.P. Fairbanks-Morse, 3,600 R.P.M. 
motor, frame RS-405-S, serial No. 572076. 
Good condition. Also have Bauer attri- 
tion mill, complete with two 15 H.P. 
Wagner motors, type BP, model 17T. 
Equipment available now, priced to move. 
Harold Attebury, Granville, Ohio. 


KLEIN MIX MOLASSES BLENDER, COM- 
plete with motor, drive, pump and meter; 
3,000 Ib. vertical mixer; two Strong-Scott 
molasses regulators; 28 Savage feeders, 
6” through 14”; Union Special bag closer 




















80600E; Sprout- Waldron crusher with 
shear pin drive (new); Model “H” J. B. 
Hammer Mill, V-belt drive; 24” O. B. 


Wise hammer mill, direct connected to 
60 H.P. motor; 21” O. BK Wise hammer 
mill for D.C. to 50 H.P. motor; three 
metal elevators—used legging, belt and 
cups. New heads and boots 50’ centers 
6x4 cups; 6x36 Sprout-Waldron crumble 
roll; three Richardson G38 bulk sacking 
scales. General Mill Equipment Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v meme 


FOR SALE—CEREAL AND FEED MILL, 
capable of producing mashes, crumbles 
and pellets. Only oat huller and roller 
within 50 miles. Reason, death of partner. 
Carroll Roller Mills, Carroll, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—ONE PELLET ‘MILL, HELM 
Jr., clutch drive, 35 H.P., with eleva- 
tors, mixer and cooler, $1,500. Flowers 
Equipment Co., Box 247, San Marcos, 
Texas, Phone EX 2-4722. 











ELEVATOR — GOVERNMENT STORAGE— 
feed mill. Well equipped. Eastern Kansas. 
Corporation with tax loss. Financing 
available. Reply Ad No. 4907, Feedstuffs, 
612 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 





FOR SALE—RETAIL FEED AND FARM 
supply business. Purina, DeKalb and other 
franchises available. Located in irrigated 
valley next to the foothills in Colorado 
farming community of 10,000 population. 
Business grossed $133,000 in 1957 and 
$162,000 in 1958; 1959 will show substan- 
tial increase. Owner has other interests 
which necessitate sale. Address Ad No. 
4867, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








FOR SALE—FEED MILL AND HATCH- 


ery, on half block land, has ratiroead 
siding, in Victoria, Texas, a city of ap- 
proximately 60,000 population. Victoria 
is centrally located in Texas’ fabulous 
growing Gulf Coast area. This is an 
excellent ranching, farming, poultry and 
dairy territory. Write or call us. Dysart 
Mortgage & Realty Co., P. O. Box 597, 
Victoria, Texas; Tel. HI 5-2388. 





backgroun 





DEVELOPMENT SWINE NUTRITIONIST 


Ns wehpar B available for experienced Ph.D. nutritionist having 
in swine production with emphasis on feedin 
nutrition. Duties involve 30 per cent travel in assisting sales in 
contacts with technical personnel; carrying out field tests; uni- 
versity contacts; handling customer inquiries and assisting in 
preparation of technical material. Position requires a person 
who can present himself well before a group and 
contacts. Practical “on the farm" experience wou 
Address ad No. 4884, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


and 


enjoys varied 
Id + helpful. 


Manufacturers’ 
Representatives 


needed bn Ed growing com- 
pany in feed handling field. 
Most states open west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 
If you are presently calling on feed 
dealers or agricultural equipment 
dealers and wish to add another line, 
please contact us immediately. 

Reply to Box No. 4863 


Feedstufts 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 




















MACHINERY WANTED 
v emer ts 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 














WANTED — USED BAG CONVEYOR, 16 
to 20’. State price. Address Ad No. 4905, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





WANTED—USED HAY PICK-UP FOR 1954 
Fox chopper. State price. Address Ad No. 
4904, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED—ONE ROTARY STEAM DRY- 
er. Please submit specifications, condition 
and price. Address Ad No. 4833, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








WANTED—STEAM FLAKING ROLL. SUB- 


mit specifications, condition and price. 
Address Ad No. 4833, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD USED FISH 
meal hammer mills such as Jacobson and 
J. B. with motor attached up to 125 H.P. 
Wallace M. Quinn Fisheries, P. O. Box 566, 
Pascagoula, Miss. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
v ee ee a arco meee 


FOR SALE—SMALL FEED MILL. EX- 
cellent retail business, central Indiana. 
Priced right. Good equipment. Address 
Ad No. 4900, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 





SMALL FEED MILL OR 
fish meal plant in Seattle area, or con- 
sider association with reliable parties. 
Write Ad No, 4899, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 





WANT TO BUY 





FOR SALE— LARGE FARM, SUITABLE 
for hog, dairy, beef research. 530 acres 
with 360 under cultivation. Large mod- 
ern home, with modern tenant house, 


four large barns, two silos, large metal 
corn crib, metal granary and machine 
shed. Recently appraised at $79,500. 


Terms $20,000 down and balance to suit. 
Located 20 miles south of Eau Claire. 
Located at Mondovi, Wis., just outside of 
city of 2,500 population. Contact Dell 
Whalen, Route 4, Mondovi, Wis., or phone 
Minneapolis GR 3-8811, Extension 654. 





Late-Maturing Pullets 


Produce More Eggs 


NEW YORK — The longer pullets 
are kept from the beginning of egg 
production, the better their output 
will be, according to recent experi- 
ments conducted by the agricultural 
department of Reading University, 
England, and reported by the New 
York office of the British Information 
Service. 

Sexual maturity in the experiments 
was delayed by a program of reducing 
light after starting the chicks on 24 
hours of light per day. 

Six hundred pullets, Rhode Island 
Reds crossed with Light Sussex—all 
hatched on the same day—were used 
in the experiment. Half of them had 
natural nights and days. The other 
half had artificial as well as natural 
light for the first week, making 
“days” 24 hours long. 

The days were then shortened by 
35 minutes each week until they 
were cut to 14 hours and five minutes 
after 17 weeks. From that time on, 
both groups had natural nights and 
days. 

Maturity, and the laying of the first 
egg, were delayed by 24 days in the 
case of the light-controlled group; but 
at 30 weeks pullets in this group 
weighed more than their normal coun- 
terparts. And while they had laid the 
same number of eggs, the report said, 
the light-controlled group produced 
almost double the number of large 
eggs, 50% more medium-sized eggs 
and one half the number of small 
eggs. 

At 56 weeks, the light-controlled 
group had laid 135 eggs, compared 
with the “normal” group’s 126, and 
at current packing station prices, each 
experimental bird had produced eggs 
worth $6.71, compared with $5.69 for 
the controls. 


”_ 
-_ 


LOUISIANA POULTRY FIRM 

BATON ROUGE, LA.—The office 
of the secretary of state has issued a 
charter of incorporation to Rite-Way 
Chix, Inc., Shreveport, La., to engage 
in poultry and hatchery business. In- 
corporation is for 500 shares of no 
par value. 











Researcher Outlines 
Nutritional Factors 
In Albumen Quality 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Evidence 
that certain nutritional factors may 
influence egg quality as measured by 
the percentage of thick albumen or 
Haugh unit score was presented by a 
University of Maryland graduate stu- 
dent in a recent issue of “Information 
for the Maryland Poultryman,” a pub- 
lication of the Maryland Extension 
Department. 

Kenneth M. Hall, graduate student 
in poultry, cited research from Mary- 
land and other experiment stations 
regarding this problem. 


He pointed out that a seasonal de- | 


cline in egg quality begins in March 
or April and continues throughout the 
summer months. Increasing age of 
the birds and warm weather have 
often been cited as causative factors. 
Some of the known factors which in- 
fluence albumen quality during the 
laying year, he said, are diseases, 
high environmental temperatures, 
breed and strain differences, natural 
feed ingredients and certain drugs. 

“Until recent years,” he said, “it 
was believed that the character of 
egg albumen was not affected by nu- 
tritional factors. However, diets con- 
taining high proportions of corn, 
wheat or oats were reported as early 
as 1934 to cause a decrease in the 
percentage of thick albumen.” 

Work at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, Mr. Hall continued, showed 
that eggs from a barley-oats-meat 
scrap diet had significantly higher 
Haugh unit scores than eggs from a 
corn-soybean oil meal diet. Diets 
high in oats, barley and meat scraps 
resulted in eggs with more thick al- 
bumen than diets high in corn and 
soybean oil meal. 

Scientists at Ontario Agricultural 
College found that .005% 4-hydroxy- 
phenylarsonic acid in the feed lowered 
egg quality, while the addition of 24% 
and 5% fat had no effect. 

Colorado Agricultural Experiment 
Station reported that albumen quality 
was improved at high ambient tem- 
peratures, when three, five or 10 mg. 
of ascorbic acid (vitamin C) were 
added per pound of feed. When 20 mg. 
per pound were added, this improve- 


ment disappeared. Colorado workers | 
| acute and more often kills cows than 
| does the “strep” 
| the scientists, Drs. K. I. Loken and 
| H. H. Hoyt. In some herds the two 
| researchers have successfully 





Extra operations 
take time, and 
time means money. 
Save time and 
money with the 
Burrows WEIGH= 
BURRO, a new 

and improved 
model of the 
famous 1200 

Bulk Scale. 

All controls 
operated from 

one position = 

cuts extra steps. 
Weigh on the move, 
Order yours by collect 
wire today! 


BURROWS 


Burrows Equipment Company 
1316 C Sherman Ave., Evanston, !ifincls 





DOING SPECIAL JOBS WELL 





| this disease, 
| cases reduce the infection to a con- 


also reported no differences in egg 
production or Haugh units when ra- 
tions with 11, 13, 15, or 17% protein 
were fed. At the University of Mary- 
land, hens fed low protein rations 
consistently laid fewer eggs having a 
higher albumen quality than hens fed 
higher protein levels. These results 
may be explained easily since there 
is known to be a negative correlation 
between egg production and Haugh 
unit score, Mr. Hall said. 

He cited other research at Mary- 
land which showed that hens fed ra- 
tions supplemented with ammonium 
chloride laid as many eggs with more 
thick albumen, higher Haugh unit 
scores and higher percentage of AA 
quality eggs. After four weeks stor- 
age at 50° F., 20% of these eggs were 
still AA quality and 80% were A 
quality. When eggs produced from 
control hens were similarly stored 
there were no AA quality eggs, 50% 
were A quality, and 50% were B 
quality. Unfortunately, the use of 
ammonium chloride in practical feeds 
cannot be recommended as it marked- 
ly reduces shell thickness. 


nutritional factors can affect albu- 
men quality,” Mr. Hall said. “Also, it 
is apparent that there is not complete 
agreement among researchers, and 





that this field of knowledge is by no | 


means complete.” 


ve 
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Scientists Say 40% of 
Mastitis Can Be Cured 


ST. PAUL—A third or more of the 
mastitis in Minnesota’s dairy herds 
could be cured with antibiotic treat- 
ment, if dairymen used the treatment 
properly and wherever it is needed, 
according to scientists at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota's College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 

The scientists 





have 


confirmed 


studies from other states showing | 


that the streptococcus form of mas- 
titis can be eliminated with anti- 
biotics now available. This form of 
mastitis accounts for between 30 and | 
40% of all mastitis in the state. 

Staphylococcus mastitis, the most 
common other type, cannot be elimi- 
nated with antibiotics, although 
treatment will cure it temporarily 
in a third of the cases. Staphylococ- 
cus is the current problem in mas- 
titis research. 

“Staph” mastitis is usually more 


form, according to 
treat- 


ed cows infected with staph mas- 
titis, only to have the ailment show 


| up again in the same cattle a week 


or two later. However, this tempo- 
rary relief is sometimes enough to 


| save the life of a cow with an acute 


case. 
Dr. Loken and Dr. 
found that where a farmer raises 


| his own replacements, the cause can 
| usually be traced to a single type 


of organism. This, of course, helps 


| simplify the treating problem, since 


different forms 
types of treatment. 
What this means is that a farmer 
cannot always completely stamp out 
but he can in many 


require different 


siderable extent. 

In mastitis control, the research- 
ers suggest the following, based on 
current knowledge: 

“1. Keep a close watch on individu- 
al cows. Those with swollen or in- 
flamed udders or flaky milk should 
be milked last. This can help pre- 
vent spreading the infection from one 


| 


Hoyt have | 
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FUN FOR EVERYBODY — Commercial Solvents Corp.’s animal nutrition 
department booth at the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention in 
Chicago featured a puppet show that provided fun as well as education. This 
photo shows a group of youngsters from Chicago’s Hull House watching 4 
special Mother’s Day show staged by Murray Bunin, puppeteer, who also ran 


CSC’s Baciferm. 








Custom 
Feed Milling 
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COWNTES' OF PRATER PVEREEED COMmamT CHEK AOO 








Write today, for your free copy of this 
valuable booklet. You'll read about 
many money-saving, money-making 
tips. No obligation! Just jot name and 
address on postcard or use your 
letterhead. 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 
1537 So. 55th Court + Chicago 50, Il. 


“Tt is obvious, then, that certain | several showings during the convention of a commercial script featuring 





Here's an easy way for you to make 
bigger sales 1 to better « customers cae 


In this 16 pa ze booklet your customers and prospects will find a practical 


“short course” on the formula feed business. Give Science and Service im- 


printed with your name to your customers and prospective customers. Tell 


feeders, educators, businessmen and others about progress in animal agricul- 


ture and the feed industry. You'll be providing them with up-to-date infor- 
mation and ideas on such subjects as .. . 


Broiler Feeding 
Cattle Nutrition 


Turkey Feeding 
Swine Rations 


Science and Service is a summary of special Golden Year articles in observ- 


New Research Developments 
Improved Feed Formulation 


ance of American Feed Manufacturers Association 50th anniversary. Twelve 
outstanding feed authorities contributed to the reports which appeared in 


Feedstuffs during the past year and from which this booklet was compiled. 


A limited number of reprints of Science and Service are avail- 
able now at a single copy price of 50¢. Larger numbers available 
at quantity prices, ranging downward from 35¢ each for 10 to 
100, 25¢ each for 100, to 10¢ each for 1,000. Imprinting a three 
line company signature on back page of quantities over 100—$7 
minimum. Inquire about additional quantity discounts. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


P. O. Box 67 Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
Please send me copylies) of the Golden Year "Science and 
Service" booklet. | would like the copies to be imprinted with name and 
address as shown below: Yes No Payment is enclosed. 


cow to another. 

“2. Dip the teat cups in a dis- 
infectant solution between each milk- 
ing. This also helps keep down 
spreading of infection. 

“3. When mastitis occurs in a herd, 
call the veterinarian. If the strepto- 
coccus form is what’s causing the 
trouble, every infected cow in the 
herd must be detected. Proper treat- 
ment with antibiotics can virtually 
eliminate the problem.” 








HIGHER QUALITY 
HEAT TREATED 


HAMMERS 
manufacturer of 


Company name 


Address 
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P. ©. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Feed Man's Library 


Reader Service Department 


Feedstuffs 





FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 
By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely 
extes mode Se aatliiten and Duseas Se In this 22nd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed on the new dev ts. The numerous experiments are sum- 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and surfactant supplements, 
and with hormones, including stilbestrol. Full information is given concerning 
requirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, 

The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, $9.5 
composition and digestible nutrients of 1,100 feeds .........-+.+50++ ° 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 

By Leonard A. Maynard 
It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm and 
also the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, ete., 
can help in raising healthier, more productive animals. $7 50 
474 pages, 77 illustrations and tables e 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 





: 
| 


TOPE Pee CeO E OCC CSS e eee eee eee 


Covers , feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, ete. Includes # report 
of hundreds feeding experiments. Has » special chapter on sterility by De. 
Harry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary $7.00 
medicine, University of Illinois. 641 pages pave cceeheteess s 5ebbe seus e 


IN-PLANT COST STANDARDS 


1956 Feed Production School Transcript, 
ee by Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 


See and yh - FY 
(If both “In-Plant Cost ied oa naira above) sh ali ““edsecheading 
Operations" (listed below) are desired, the total price for the two 
books is $25.00.) 


WAREHOUSING OPERATIONS and Tables of Stand- 
ard Times 


1957 Feed Production School Transcript, 


Sponsored by Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 
Bm yy F- 4 ~ 5 


100 Sact-Giled pages with chaste, gupis end Sethe 
complete 
cost factor of the modern 
operations 


plication te your own 
eg A $15.00 


investigations into the es single 
mill, warehousing and bagged-feed handling 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


found, specific for solving probl handling 
and managing ~~ = inch or market, , hous- 
ing, breeding and mark Ay — 49 -y FF to $7.95 
be dene and exactly how te doe them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations. ..... 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


t pre- 
grams, and digestion in the rumen and milk secretion. for use $6.50 
peeve dmg Ly wey dy ht jo eeee e 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 
A new test for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry and their county 
agents, nutritionists and workers in v 


eterinary Dr. 
head of the Department of Animal Husbandry, @ member of the Nutrition Com- 
merican Society of Animal Production and the Swine Nutrient 





mittee of the A 

Cc ittee of the National Research The book inclades 
reports on the most recent scientific feeding studies om swine. 5) 
300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations ....... 2... cccccccceweeeesetes . 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 

By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 
ausketing operations im raising ef hogs. 480 pages, #6 Ulastranens... °2600 
RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 
A practical swine raiser’s handbook. Stock selection, record keeping, feeding, care 
and handling, meupeers Sealant end ang gan $6.95 
use. 447 pages, 241 illustrations, 40 tables e 
THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


An encyclopedic presentation of ion, 
to increase feed efficiency, i 


and farms in production of f from right creps, utilization of plant pasture, 
ilage, » ete., and officially feed product (meal, bran, , 
cake, a4 Euplenations ant - yr YY -s 





THE STOCKMAN’'S HANDBOOK (1959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
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tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstaffs best 
o — 3 - yt — ee an 
SOT pngem, RamG WORE | oc cc cc ecccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccces 4.00 
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FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of aged 


Meets the needs of producers, feed dealers students for 

latest authoritative ~4 yl, 44,f + core 
ain ee ae > a ry wales wot Ado A eT, 

to be used and nutritive economy. Deals * $7.95 
i ealide Geundden, Gee Calais anal das Gealioen, G18 Gee. . 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
1,500 a 133 illustrations of practical, factual information fer feed manufac- 


ie Se Get aes el eee Cc oe oe... “1250 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plan- 
ning and poultry plant to preparing poultry products for market. Breed- 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 
Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. 


production, flock management and mark and = 
selection, nutrition, disease control, a oon $5.00 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


Oe ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee es 


New, 1955; a guide for the and in- 
ers all phases of the , selling 
sexing, etc. 350 pages, well illustrated ..... 6... ccesecccteeceveuctes $7.50 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


44 188 b da 
7 pages, illustrations, base roiled Se practical 
candling etc. = $0weeten ewes cedcecccceseesdeeebasebedtoeene $6.95 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 
By Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By Ross M. Sherwood 














POULTRY 
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business assembly line because they 
are in debt to suppliers and have no 
choice but to work it out, at a piece- 
work wage. And, now the agri-busi- 
ness promoters will proceed with a 
deadly game of cannibalism until a 
‘Big Four’ or ‘Big Five’ emerges to 
settle the poultry industry down to 
sanity . . . The officials now running 
USDA turned a deaf ear to family 
farmers, listened to the agri-business 
promoters and now say, in effect, that 
the federal government will not lift 
a finger in this current poultry crisis.” 


Second Statement 

In another statment, Rep. Brown 
said: “I feel strongly that the present 
dried egg purchasing program will 
not bring any measurable relief; 
while an intensive merchandising pro- 
gram for eggs is a commendable ef- 
fort, we feel that additional mer- 
chandising efforts alone will not be 
sufficient to combat this economic 
disaster . . . I find it difficult to un- 
derstand why USDA is reluctant to 
initiate a poultry product removal 
and diversion program . . . I hope the 
House Agriculture Committee will re- 
new its demands for an effective pur- 
chase and diversion program.” 

He also said he hoped the agricul- 
ture committee would schedule action 
on new legislation which would direct 
the secretary of agriculture to initiate 
a laying fowl and replacement hatch- 
ing egg diversion and removal pro- 
gram, to initiate a school lunch broil- 
er purchase program this fall, and to 
direct CCC to initiate a turkey pur- 
chase program for re-sale in export 
markets. 

Rep. Brown said his sub-committee 
had approved his letter to FTC re- 
questing the commission to advise 
“whether, under existing law, we may 
expect fruitful action directed toward 
preventing monopoly conditions in the 
poultry industry.” 

“We have also suggested,” he said, 
“that in the event the commission 
should conclude that existing laws are 
inadequate to deal with these prob- 
lems, it advise Congress at the ear- 
liest possible date what should be 
done in the way of new legislation to 
deal with matters of this kind.” 

Rep. Brown said that after receipt 
of this information from FTC and 
after further hearings before the 
House Agriculture Committee and a 
food industries sub-committee of the 
Small Business Committee, his sub- 
committee will make further recom- 
mendations “on the long-range as- 
pects of the poultry industry’s prob- 
lems.” 


Department of Justice 

Rep. Brown pointed out that the re- 
port on the hearings his sub-commit- 
tee conducted two years ago had been 
turned over to the anti-trust division 
of the department of justice. Subse- 
quently, he said, he received a letter 
from the anti-trust division which 
said, in part, “From our examination 
of the material contained in the re- 
port and transcripts, it does not ap- 
pear that the growth of ‘integration’ 
and contract growing raise substan- 
tial questions under the Sherman 
Act. The material contained in the 
transcripts tends to support the con- 
clusion that the broiler industry has 
been suffering from over-production, 
not lack of competition. Apart from 
the Sherman Act, however, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission may wish to 
appraise the results of your sub-com- 
mittee’s inquiry from the standpoint 
of possible Robinson-Patman Act 
violations.” 

This week, Congressman Brown 
wrote to the FTC chairman, enclos- 
ing records from the previous hear- 
ings. In this letter, he said, in part: 
“Already suppliers and processors 
have virtually taken over the broiler 
industry, eliminating the independent 
enterpriser, and the ‘broiler pattern’ 
is said to be the prototype for future 
developments in eggs, turkeys and 
livestock.” He also mentioned “tre- 





mendous concentration of economic 
power possessed by the major food 
chains.” 

“Is this not a trend toward mono- 
poly conditions?” Rep. Brown asked 
FTC. 





AFMA 
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and unexpected results have occur- 
Following is the text of the AFMA 
statement: 

“The American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. agrees with the basic prin- 
ciples of the Food Additives Amend- 
ment as a proper step in the program 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
to protect the public from unsafe 
food additives. It recommends that 
the following principles be considered 
by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in carrying out the intent and 
purposes of the Food Additives 
Amendment of 1958 to the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act: 

“1. Responsible companies interest- 
ed in the research and development 
of new feed additives should be en- 
couraged, in view of the large outlay 
of capital necessary, that the scien- 
tific data developed and evidence pre- 
sented as to the safety and efficacy 
of new feed additives will be subject 
to moderate, reasonable consideration 
and review. Decisions should be based 
on the judgment of well-trained cap- 
able scientists that have an apprecia- 
tion of industry problems as well as 
a keen sense of responsibility and a 
genuine interest in protecting and 
promoting the welfare of the general 
public. Moderate and temperate en- 
forcement of this new amendment can 
spark great scientific development 
whereas tough enforcement can stifle 
the progress of animal agriculture, 
public health, and food production. 

“2. In cases where well-established 
drugs, after thorough investigation, 
have been cleared and widely used in 
feeds prior to the Food Additives 
Amendment of 1958 such clearance 
should not be revoked unless experi- 
ence shows that serious and unex- 
pected results have occurred. 

“3. If a drug can be administered 
either orally, by implantation, or in- 
jection there should be no discrimin- 
ation as to the route of administra- 
tion. 

“4. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion should not withhold clearance of 
a new feed additive when the manu- 
facturer has produced ample evidence, 
based on animal and clinical investi- 
gation that the drug is safe when 
used at the level indicated on 
the label and is used in accordance 
with complete and adequate feeding 
directions, accompanied by any warn- 
ings deemed necessary.” 


Leo D. Crocker Dies 


WARRENSBURG, MO.—Leo Dow 
Crocker, 64, territory sales manager 
in western Missouri for Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., for 30 years, died unex- 
pectedly May 31 at home here. He 
was born in Strasburg, Il, and had 
lived in Warrensburg 26 years. In his 
career with Nutrena, Mr. Crocker 
spent all his time in the western Mis- 
souri territory with the exception of 
about a year when he was in Minne- 
sota on a special turkey project back 
in the 1930’s. In the southwest region, 
he was the employee with the longest 
record of service. 


Charters Granted 


TOPEKA — Rusco, Inc., a Salina 
feed dealership, and Frain Spouting 
& Elevators of Kansas, Inc., Hutchin- 
son, have been granted charters. 
Capitalization of $100,000 has been 
authorized for each firm. 

J. J. Vanier is resident agent for 
the Salina firm and Charles E. Rauh 
is resident agent for the Hutchinson 
firm formied to manufacture and sell 
grain elevator equipment. 
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in Nebraska, although the number of birds involved was not large—from 
4.7 million to 2.3 million. 


The trend in New England is mixed. While Maine more than 
doubled her production, next-door-neighbor New Hampshire showed 
an increase of only 8% and Massachusetts showed a decrease of 10%. 


Comments Mr. Gannon: “What will the future bring? That is the big 
question. Will the southern states be able to maintain their poistion in the 
broiler industry? We think so, but it is not as easy as it sounds. Nearness to 
market, feed prices, management and efficiency of production are the factors 
to be considered. Those areas that can produce quality broilers most effi- 
ciently and place them on the market at the lowest cost are the areas that 
will survive.” 

A midwestern feed manufacturer is placing 25,000 laying chickens in each 
of four houses, partly for research and partly for production. 

Another midwestern feed firm is testing on a limited scale a plan to 
pay egg producers a 1¢ doz. bonus for all grade A large eggs. The producers 
market their eggs through regular channels, such as produce buyers. Then, if 
they use the feed company’s feed, they receive from the feed firm the l¢ 
extra payment on all eggs certified by the egg buyer as meeting the required 
quality. Under this plan, the feed firm does not itself become involved in 
any egg programs, but it does aim at encouraging production and marketing 
of quality eggs, plus use of its feed. 


~ os 


THE RENEWED EFFORTS to change grain trading from a bushel to a 
weight basis (Feedstuffs, May 16), led by the National Association of State 
Departments of Agriculture, is not likely to meet less opposition from 
certaint potent segments of the grain trade than did the previous efforts led 
by the feed industry’s purchasing agents. 

What might be considered as a tentative torpedo was fired by Pete 
Stallcop, secretary of the Northwest Country Elevator Assn. and the Minne- 
apolis Terminal Elevator Assn., in a bulletin to members last week. Pete 
comments on the appointment of a committee representing 12 national 
organizations to work toward weight trading (including the AFMA) as 
follows: 

“Why wasn't the Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants Assn., which repre- 
sents almost all of the terminals in the U.S. on the list? One also wonders 
why the large exchanges—such as Chicago, Kansas City and Minneapolis- 
were not on the list? While it is true that the National Grain Trade Council 
(on the list) is made up principally of exchanges, it so happens that neither 
Chicago nor Kansas City are members of the NGTC.” 

Pete guesses that if a vote were taken today on the question, the 
organizations on the committee would probably vote about 9 to 3 in favor of 
the hundredweight. “Oh, well, if the odds are 3 to 1, it will at least be a 
reasonably interesting fight,” he concludes 


v v 


REP. CHARLIE BROWN, the poultry industry investigator, has trained 
his guns on integrated operators in a formal request that the Federal Trade 
Commission assist his subcommittee in its “search for ways and means 
of applying our anti-monopoly laws to help preserve a fair and competitive 
enterprise system in the poultry industry.” Earlier, the anti-trust division’ of 
the Department of Justice turned down the subcommittee’s request to study 
the legality of integration practices. The assistant attorney general at that 
time wrote: “From our examination of the material contained in the report 
and transcripts, it does not appear that the growth of ‘integration’ and 
contract-growing raise substantial questions under the Sherman Act.” 


Rep. Brown urges that the FTC give the matter its earnest con- 
sideration and suggests that if existing laws are inadequate to deal 
with the situation, FTC should advise Congress what should be done 
about new legislation. 


The Brown subcommittee plans to investigate chain store pricing prac- 
tices in hearings starting June 18. 

Feedstuffs Washington correspondent, John Cipperly, observes that 
Rep. Brown, a political affiliate of Presidential Aspirant Stuart Symington 
(D., Mo.), is about to get some competition from Rep. Lawrence S. Smith 
(D., Wis.) who may be suspected as supporting another presidential hopeful, 
Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.). Rep. Smith heads the House subcom- 
mittee on poultry and eggs, and it is planning hearings in mid-June, too. 

Picking out the political shells from the scrambled egg situation is done 
most skillfully by Mr. Cipperly, a shrewd observer of the Washington frying 
pan: “The New Jersey egg producers appear to be having too many friends 
from foreign areas. It is interesting to note that the Smith investigation of 
the poultry-shell egg market is not scheduled before June 16-17 at which 
time the spring flush production will have passed its peak. Shell egg prices 
may be higher at about that time, and consequently Mr. Smith may look 
very good to the egg producers in New Jersey. Charlie Brown may be a 
step off the presidential pace.” 


v i 


Not all governmental problems are confined to Washington. It has 
recently been brought to the attention of Minnesota feed men that appropria- 
tions from the state legislature for feed and fertilizer inspection fall far 
short of the fees collected for such inspection. In 1957, $183,000 was collected 
and $72,528 was spent. Fees collected go into the general fund and the 
department’s budget is allocated by the legislature. Reaction of some feed 
men is that the industry is willing to pay the fees, but that they should 
probably be reduced to yield a sum necessary to maintain inspection services 
and not fall into the category of a general tax. A similar problem exists 
in Missouri and probably other states as well. 
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The FEED MARKET 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 














OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 





A AND D FEEDING OIL 





Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
600 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 
18¢: 300 D, 1,500 A 16%¢; 300 D, 750 A 
14%¢; 400 D, 3,000 A 20¢; 300 D, 5.000 A 
19%¢; 75 D, 750 A 14%#. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; price per Ib. in 65-gal. 
drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 13% 
@15%¢, 1,500 A 15% @17¢, 2,250 A 17%@ 
20¢, 3,000 A 19@21¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 A 16@ 
18¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢; f.o.b. Massachu- 
setts, New York or Pennsylvania. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ a 


million units of vitamin A, Lec.l, packed in 


55-gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums in- 
cluded 
Minneapolis: 10,000 A 35¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 
A 20¢ Ib.: 300 D, 1,500 A 18¢ Ib.; 300 
D, 750 A 16%¢ Ib. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 300 D, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib. 
ALFALFA MEAL 

Kansas City: Demand mediocre; trend 
steady: supply adequate but not pressing; 
there is very little forward selling, most 
buyers ordering only what they need and 
sellers not pressing them for bookings; 
production is spotty, running even with 
or ahead of last year in some areas and 
well under a year ago in other areas; de- 


hydrated alfalfa meal with 17% protein and 


100,000 units vitamin A guaranteec on ar- 
rival—regular meal $45, reground pellets 
$47, greased meal $49, sacked; pellets $40 


blenders at the higher level and 
cannot process pellets at the 
lower level; 18% protein, 125,000 units A 
meal $62, sacked: suncured demand has 
been fairly good and supplies are very tight 
since most processors are now dehyrat- 
ing and warehouse stocks have proven in- 
adequate, No. 1 fine ground $39, No. 1 \-in 

7, No. 2 -in. $34, sacked 

Omaha: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, 
bulk pellets $40; sacked meal $45, all 
Omaha basis 

Portland: 
trend unchanged; 
hydrated $63.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand good for dehy- 
drated, fair for suncured; supply suffi- 
cient on dehydrated, limited offerings on 
suncured; new crop Texas production, 17%, 
100,000 A $54: bulk pellets $50; suncured, 
13% %-in. grind No. 1 $40. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate 17% dehydrated, 
vitamin A $61.50@63.50. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend 


@ 42, 
those 


bulk, 
who 


ample; 
$42; de- 


supply 
15% 


Demand good; 
suncured, 


trend steady; 
100,600 


steady; 


supply light; vitamin A, 17% $64@65; 
pellets $62@63 

Chicago: Demand very light; trend sharp- 
ly lower; supply good; 17% protein, dehy- 
drated, with 100,000 units vitamin A guar- 
anteed $51.50, carlots; suncured, 15% pro- 
tein, no quotes 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; 17% dehydrated $69. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; dehydrated meal 
17% protein, 100,000 A $50, bulk: dehy- 
drated pellet meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A 
$53, bulk; suncured meal, 15% protein $42@ 
43, bulk; suncured crumbles, 15% protein 
$44@45, bulk. 

Boston: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 
ply plentiful: dehydrated, 17% $63; sun- 
eured, 13% $44@45. 

Buffalo: Demand poor: trend steady to 
lower; supply adequate; $65, Boston 

Denver: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 


ply ample; dehydrated $79 


Minneapolis: A sharp downturn occurred 
during the past week as heavy production 
returned to reduce prices by $6. Fair de- 
mand ample supply; 17% protein, 100,000 
units of vitamin A reground pellets $50; 
olled reground $52 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
good 15 protein suncured $48, truck 
loads: 136,000 A unit dehydrated $69, truck 
loads 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend weaker; 
supply ample dehydrated 17% protein, 


guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $53. 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 


Kansas City: Demand slow; supply am 
ple; trend steady; prime tallow 6%¢ gal., 
tank car 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply rather 
tight; prime tallow, tank cars 6% @7¢ Ib.: 
drums 8% @8%¢ Ib.;: f.0.b. north Texas 
packing plants, with returnable drums 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 7@7%¢é Ib., tank cars. 
Chicago: Demand steady: supply fair; 
bleachable fancy tallow, tank, truck or 


ear lots $7 cwt.; yellow grease $6.75 cwt., 
tank, truck or car lots. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 7%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
6%¢ Ib. 

Boston: Demand fair; trend easier: sup- 
ply steady; tallow 7%¢ Ib.;: yellow grease 


6%¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 
supply good; all items off “%¢ Ib.; bleach- 
able fancy 6%¢ Ib.; white tallow 7%¢ Ib.; 
yellow grease 6%¢ Ib. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply barely ample; 6%¢ Ib., bulk, f.o.b. 


Georgia and Alabama producing mills. 

St. Paul: Market firm at 6%¢ Ib., f.o.b. 
producer’s plant for bleachable fancy tal- 
low; improved export demand took place 
this week; feed demand good; supply bare- 
ly ample locally. 


BARLEY FEED 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $57; ground $56. 

















NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 





Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend lower; rolled $62; ground $60. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; $44 
@ 45. 

New Orleans: 
changed; supply ample; 


Demand slow; trend un- 


$62@63. 


Baltimore: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply fair; $45.50, carlots. 
Ogden: Supply average; rolled $52@57; 


whole barley $44@49. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
pulverized $50. 

Los Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply ample; 
$2.90 cwt.; standard ground 

Chicago: Demand slow; 
supply ample; $35, carlots. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $51, bulk, truck lots. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
needles 84¢@$1.07 ecwt.; ground screenings 
28, sacked, Milwaukee. 


BENTONITE 


Denver: Demand fair; 
ply ample; 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum  30-ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50; 200 mesh fine 
31 


slow; trend un- 
standard rolled 
$2.90 cwt. 

trend easier; 


(SODIUM) 
trend good; sup- 


Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply adequate; f.o.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50; fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh 
$13.75; powder, 200 mesh $13.50, f.o.b. Belle 
Fourche, 8.D., minimum 30-ton carlots, 80 
granular $13.50 net; 200 mesh, fine $13.25 


net. 
BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend very weak; 


supply good; $80@85. 
BLOOD MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; $7.25 a unit of ammonia. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $135. 

Ogden: Supply average; $110 in 100-Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. j 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply normal; $120@125. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; $6.75 a unit of am- 
monia. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
easier: guaranteed 80% protein, 100-Ib 
bags $130. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply good; $80@85. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $90. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 

ple; $75. 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply light; 
$90, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local manufacture. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $102. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend wun- 
changed; supply adequate; imported $78 
in 20-ton lots. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $100, Cincinnati. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply light; 
trend steady; $105@110. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; in 50-Ib. bags $105, carlots. 


Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 
supply light; $75@80. 
Denver: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


ply limited; $103.20 ton, 20-ton car, Denver. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $89, truck lots. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $652. 


ton: Demand cautious; distress lots 
unsettling; 22% $50.50@51; 26% $51@62.50. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 


cient; 26% protein $50, June. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $54. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $49.50 bulk, 
$53.50 sacked. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; $50@51.50. 

a Demand and supply fair; 

51.50. 

Chicago: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply good; 26% protein $44.50@45, car- 
lots. 

Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply good; $45. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend lower; sup- 
ply adequate; $41.50, bulk, Boston. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 


$46.50. 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 


1l¢ Ib. 
Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 


trend steady; 








A 3 Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ 5 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 8%¢ Ib. 

Los ies: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10¢ Ib. in 6-ton lots; 
1l¢ tb. im 1-ton lots; 12¢ Ib. Im less than 
1-ton lots. 


Chicago: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply fair; $9.50@10.50 cwt., carlots; $9.75 


@12.25 ecwt., Le. 

Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9¢ Ib., f.0.b. Golden, Colo. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $10.35 cwt. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; carlots 9%¢ Ib.; ton lots 10%¢ 


Ib.; less than ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; carlots 10@11¢ Ib.; Le.l. 10% 
@12%¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11% ¢ Ib. 

Pit : Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 6-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., f.0.b. New Jersey. 


BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$4.25 cwt. 


Ogden: Supply normal; $4.40, 100-Ib. 
drum. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply good; 
$2.90 ecwt. in barrels. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply improved; 
3%¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 ecwt. 


New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply normal; $4.25@4.30 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib. in 100-Ib. 
lots; 4%¢ Ib. in 500-Ib. lots. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; 
supply good; $3.25@3.50 cwt., carlots. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend 
supply nil; $4.25 ecwt., nominal. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Cincinnati: $8@9 cwt. 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; 


trend stendy; 


weak; 


trend un- 


changed; supply ample; $10.25. 

Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply adequate; fine grind, plain, 100-Ib. 
bags $9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; 
bulk in boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 
premium. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 


ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, truck lots. 

Min lis: Fine grind, 50-Ib. bag $12.25, 
100-Ib. bag $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10: bulk 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 

(All prices net, including freight) 
New York: Crystals $15.28, flour $10.28. 
Buffalo: Crystals $16.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $17.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $16.53, flour $11.63. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50, flour $5.59. 


CHARCOAL 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; hardwood poultry 
$156 in less than ton lots; $144.40 in ton 
lots. 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; poultry charcoal, in 100-Ilb. multi- 
walls $110. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firmer; 
supply adequate; $78@79, bulk. 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
tight: solvent $65. 

Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $68. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $75, via truck (California). 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
New York: Demand limited; trend steady; 
supply fair; price per Ib. in 65-gal. drums 


supply 


supply ample; 


(413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 14%@ 
15%¢, 1,500 A 18%@20¢, 2,250 A 18%@ 
21¢, 3,000 A 21% @23¢; 600 ICU, 1,600 A 


17% @19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 22@ 
23¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York or 
Pennsylvania. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
600 D, 2,250 A 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 20% ¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 18%¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 18¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 17¢. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply tight: 4¢ Ib., f.0.b. eastern shore. 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
5¢ Ib. 
Les ies: Demand fair; trend easier; 


supply adequate; 4%¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand light; supply lim- 
ited; trend steady; $108@112. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dried $182.40. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $44.90, meal $71.90. 

Atlanta: Feed $50.98, meal $77.98. 
Birmingham: Feed $49.64, meal $76.64. 
Boston: Feed $49.84, meal $76.84. 
Chicago: Feed $38, meal $65. 
Cleveland: Feed $46.14, meal $73.14. 








Denver: Feed $48.51, meal $75.51. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $46.96, meal $73.96 
Indianapolis: Feed $43.36, meal $70.36. 
Kansas City: Feed $38, meal $65. 


Louisville: Feed $45.21, meal $72.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $48.20, meal $75.20. 


New York: Feed $49.43, meal $76.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $48.71, meal $75.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $49.02, meal $76.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $46.96, meal $73.96. 
St. Louis: Feed $38, meal $65. 


CORN OTL MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower 
supply adequate; $46.50. 
Louisville: Demrnd slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $56.45, 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
Kansas City: Demand very light; trend 


steady; supply limited and dwindling but 
enough for demand: old process meal $62, 
Memphis; solvent $61@62. 

Ft. Worth: Demand very poor; supply 
sufficient; 41% old process $68; solvent 
1% fat added $63: pellets $2 additional; 
cottonseed hulls $16 @18. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 
80 


Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend wnn- 
changed; supply limited; $71@72, bulk. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply ample; $79. 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight: 41% $75: 44% solvent $78. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply ample; 
$78. 

Wichita: Demand fair: supply suffi- 


cient; 41% old process $72 
: Supply normal; 
Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; 
ply ample; 41% solvent $65.10, bulk. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; supply lim- 
ited; trend steady; $73.50@74. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend 
supply adequate; $70. 


41% $77@82. 
sup 


steady 


Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; hydraulic $62, carlots; solvent $62 
carlots: both Memphis basis 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy: 
supply normal; crushers about through un 
til new crop in fall; old process $68.50 
new process $66.50 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady 
supply adequate; $80.50, Boston. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $70.60. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; 41% expeller process $85, truck 
lots. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited: 41% $66, f.o.b Georgia 
producing mills 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady 
to easy; supply limited: prime 41% protein 


old process $61.50; new process, 41% solvent 
$52. 
CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Trend steady; ground Cura- 
cao phosphate in 100-Ib. bags $48, f.o.b. 
cars or trucks, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
Fla., or Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL 
(POWDERED) 

New York: Demand and supply good: 
trend steady; price per Ib. in 50- and 190- 
Ib. bags. or 100-Ib. drums: 1.500 ICU &#@12¢ 
bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 3,000 ICU 13@17¢ 
bagged, 17@18¢ drums; f.o.b. or delivered 
basis Pennsylvania, Delaware or New York 


STEROL 


Cincinnati: Demand and trend steady: 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 18¢ Ib., warehouse, 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 1,500 ICU 9% @10¢ Ib.; 
3,000 ICU 11% @12¢ Ib., In ton lots. 

D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 
Chicago: Demand good: supply fair; 4,- 


000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. In ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 


ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 
DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 13% 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
12%, $51 net ton, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-1 
multiwall bags, $48 in bulk 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine 18% $69.12 net 
ton, f.0.b. Wales in 100-Ib. multiwall bags 
$3 less in bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 36 
maximum fluorine .19% $71.50, net ton, 
fo.b. Houston, 100-Ib. multiwall paper bags 
$68.50 in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81, 
13% phosphorus $64.98, sacked 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; carlots $63.50 
truck load $64.25, net ton, f.o.b. Coronet 
in 100-lb. multiwall bags $60.50 and $61.25 
in bulk. 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Chicago: Stock food grade, 18.5% 
phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $83.25 
in 100-lb. papers, basis Chicago Heights 
Til, or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 20,000 
Ib. $93.25: 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 
more $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 
Nashville; less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
boxcars or hoppers $3 net ton less than 
bagged material. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, granular $83.25; freight equalized 
with closest producing point, carload basis 

Texas City, Texas: 18.5% minimum phos 
phorus, 21% minimum calcium, 24% maxi- 
mum, granular $77.70 net ton, f.o.b. Texas 
City in 100-lb. multiwall bags; bulk, box- 
cars and hoppers, $3 net ton less than 
bagged material. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% %, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $83.26, f.0.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 
carioad basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
cium granular or fine ground $94.10, deliv- 
ered; $3 less in bulk 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%,. maximum fluorine .03% guaranteed 
$83.25, f.o.b. Trenton in 100-Ib. multiwalls; 
minimum phosphorus 21%, maximum fluor- 
ine .03% guaranteed $94.50, f.0.b. Trenton 
in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. 

: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; $115. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92@93. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $93.60. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $85. 


min 
6% 


sacked 


phos 
net ton 
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Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- | supply adequate; $10.75 cwt., carlots. Boston: Demand and supply seasonally | old process $78.50@82, nominal; new proc 
settled; supply light; $61. Minneapolis: Supplies still tight, but a steady; No. 2 timothy $40@42 ‘ June $72.50, July $71.60 
Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; little more easy to obtain: market con- Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; MALT SPROUTS 
trend easier; light $55, dark $56, both bulk, | tinues firm at $11@11.25 cwt. $25@26. x Rey ; 
f.o.b. shipping points. | Buffalo: Demand just fair; trend steady; Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa Boston: Demand and supply limited 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; supply ample; $10.65 cwt practically nil for prairie and Johnson - ' 
supply adequate; by truck $52. Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; grass; supply sufficient; carlots, baled, No Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend stead 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak: supply normal; 11%@12¢ Ib | 1 alfalfa $36@38, No. 2 $34@35; No. 2 supply adequate; No. 1 $40@41 
supply good; bourbon grains: light $48@650, Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; prairie $26@28; No. 2 Johnson grass $24@ New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
= $52@53, solubles $77. $11 cwt. 26, delivered Texas common points - P — 7s an inate’ inal 
Suffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend . a Los Angeles: Demand slow; supplies moré hicage: Demand and supply : on 
steady; $56, bulk, Boston. aut DRIED WHEY than anaiioe U.S. No. 1 $34@ 36: U Ss. No ‘ No. 1, even weights, bulk $30 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; leafy $32@33: U.S. No. 2 green $30@32 Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair 
supply limited; $67.50, truck lots, $6.50 cwt. U.8. No. 2 $26@28. odd weights $35; even weights $37.50 
b sabe a Ogden: Supply average; $6.90, 100-Ib. bag. Portland: Demand good trend lower . " » 
DRIED BEET PULP Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; supply ample; new crop $32. MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 5%¢ Ib. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend rtead; 
fair; $52.50. San Francisco: Demand steady; supply supply adequate; by truck—No. 1 timothy Ip 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- good; $5.75 rt. $24; No. 1 second cutting green alfalfa $31 bull 
changed; supply light; molasses $47.30, Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- mixed $27: wheat or oat straw $19 San Francisco: Demand good; supply am 
bulk, changed; supply ample; $6.10 cwt. in car- Louisville: Demand very dull; trend wea) ple; $1.9 unit of protein, bulk 
Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; loads; $6.35 cwt. in Le.L supply good; No. 1 local hay, any variety Portiand I nd slow trend lower 
$59 @60 Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- $23@24. No. 2 about $2@3 less: straw Ip] mple » unit 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; quate; carlots, standard $6; $6.25 ton lotsa, $18@19 Denver: Deman i trend steady; sup 
carlots, 50-lb. papers $61. f.o.b. warehouse Ft. Worth. Denver: Demand fair trend . i $88 t ‘ truck lots; $85, bulk 
Portland: Demand good; supply limited; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; supply short alfalfa baled $25 7 : Louisville lull trend weak 
trend unchanged; $59 supply adequate; $6.15 cwt old hay 7380 
Ogden: Supply normal; $44@48 New Orleans: Demand good; supply am- Seattle: Demand fair: trend stea sul Cincinnati: Der etter; trend steady; 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; ple; trend steady; $6@6.25 «wt ply good lfalfa, U.S. No. 2 green (new eat and bone scraps 
supply limited: $61 @62 Portland: Demand good: supply ample; crop) $30, truck lots 
Buffalo: Demand poor: trend steady; | trend unchanged; $6.40 cwt 
supply adequate; $60, Boston. Chicago: Demand slow; trend sieady; HOMINY FEED n wu onverted 60% § 
Denver: Demand | good; trend steady; supply ample; $5.50 cwt., f.o.b. plant. Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend stea Wichita: Der i moderate; supply suffi 
ipply ample; $49.23 | Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; supply adequate $48 $90 plant; 65%, no quo 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- supply normal; 6@6%¢ Ib Boston: > man 1 fair —_s — , t t offerings 
ply limited; $49, carlots Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- bulk $50.50 oes IPP aanpe n rt. Werth ‘ nd fais supply suffi 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- ply ample; $6.50 cwt . ge - be ent eat nd ne 50 $85, f.0.b. oF 
ply limited; $64.50 Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; AS t Same . a , —— — ered Ft. Worth 
Milwaukee: Demand. good; supply fair; supply light: $5.50 ewt., producers’ plants a Gen me tomy ’ ail te ae New Work: Dx d fair; trend steady 
molasses $53, plain $53. for both regular and partially delactosed N - on . | 7 6 $82.50, bulk; 
. _— a. New Orleans: Demand fair rend stead; : 
DRIED BUTTERMILK Minneapolis I re mand fair; ste ady trend supply adequate: $52@53 $78 5 5 sacked 
. . ease 7 good supply; $5.50 ecwt., producers’ points Chicago: Demand nd supply fair eeu Kansas City vemand mediocre; trend 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup higher $45 a 45 50 Bt il ~~ — t pply ) 
ple; 11%¢ Ib. ply good; $6.40 cwt., ex-warehouse, Lc.! Buffal “ae =ahe * re — ‘ $8 0 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; - ‘ ; . alo: eman¢ fair trend steady to Omaha e : trend steady; sup 
supply normal; $11.50@12 cwt FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) ower; supply good $ " es bulk, Bostot $85 
Ogden: Supply normal; $8.50, 100-Ib. bag. Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply mod Louisville: Demand slow; trend we Ogden upp) erage; $110 in 100-Ib 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- erate; 85% to 87% protein $100, f.0.b supply gt mon $48 2 . ‘ 
changed; supply adequate; 11%¢ Ib. | trucks, north Texas plants. —— r+ _ _ J . rend firn - New Orleans: Dx ! rood; supply am 
Chicago: Demand inactive; trend steady; Boston: Demand light; supply short; $85 » Milwes ic $5 : F . t tead 
supply good; medium acid $10.75@11 cwt., f.o.b. shipping points $47 — we: Ix e od; supply fair Chicago if trend easier: sup 
sweet cream $11@11.25 cwt. Les Angeles: Demand light; trend un Me his: . P I prot 100-1b, bags $95 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; changed; supply adequate; $1.25 a unit of ee De rns | trend ont 
supply normal; 11% @12¢ Ib | protein. supply light; wv , low $49 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; Atlanta: Demand fair trend steady; . ss8@é 
upply limited; $11.85 cwt supply ample; $101, f.o.b. Georgia and Ala- LINSEED OIL MEAL Seattle: De nd good: trend casy sup 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fatr; bama producing plants Ft. Worth: Deman: ir; supp limite r : $1 ex-warehouse, 50% protein 
ly trend; $11 cwt. Salisbury, Md.: Good demand; supply = a production 3 $ prompt r 
: naa , 2 rather limited; $98, bulk, f.0.b. producers’ ichita: Den 1 good; supply 
; DRIED CITRUS PULP plants. . Te. + — : Minneapolis nd fair at best; leck of 
toston: Demand ery slow; supply am- ties ™ an ngeles: o production, 2 ro ne is } prices at depressed levels 
‘ $35, f.0.b. Florida. | FISH MEAL tein, nothing availab t ' t iple ff weeks. Sollerse re 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; Boston: Demand cautious; supply am San Francisco: nm fair; sup ’ : nd-to-mouth basis, buy 
eal $54 ple; $134, f.0.b. East Coast points ple; $83 r immed weeds only. Prices a 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- | Ogden: Supply normal; $2.20 a _ unit Portiand: Der ‘ ‘ t t r week ago. Quotations 
changed; supply light; orange pulp $43, | [.0.b. Coast; 65% $172@174 trend unchanged 7 t rar 2, sacked middlings 
bulk; lemon pulp $42, bulk. | Ft. Worth: Demand fair; limited offerings Philadelphia: Dema 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend strong; for immediate account poor fishing weath- settied; supply nil; 3 


upply good; $35@40, f.o.b. Florida points. er; 60% menhaden scrap $128, menhaden Cincinnati: Demand er ower 

Buffalo: Demand poor trend steady; meal $134@135, f.0.b. Gulf ports; menhaden supp adequate; new process $7 ld pr FA = 
upply fair; 7. f.o.b. Florida points. meal $133, f.0.b. Mississippi. ess $84 For DEHYDRATED ALFAL 

tlanta: I id «steady; Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; Boston: 


$4 nominal 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
| ample; 5 protein $2@2.06 a unit, 





Boston ay ! ‘ supply plentiful 
t t 77.60 


50% meat and bone 


St. Paul I ! lemant ample supply 
trend ind ovone meal 


MILLFEED 





Der 


pply : 3 f florida pro- | supply ample; local production, 60% protein 3 $ : nneap id g 
lucing mills; mea 30 @35 | $2.30@2.35 a unit. Omaha: Demand fair; tren a 1 ilaidiad 
, 7 : San Francisco: Demand good; supply iy tight ‘ piver 67.80 1 ; 
DRIED SKIM MILK tight; $2.10 a unit of protein old process $71.30, Or 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Portland: Demand slow; supply ample Kansas City: Demand slo ! te +b | 
pl adequate; 10%¢ Ib | trend unchanged; $2.30 a unit. supply lequate on olver no old 
fair; Cincinnati. Demand fair; trend stendy pr meal at e; « er r2@e é 


Francisco: Demand and supply st 
Ib supply adequate; $160 br Minneapolis 
Portland: Demand good: supply ample; New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
Pr ae een GREENULES 


trer ! P85 


nd unchanged; 13¢ lit supply light; menhaden, 60% $1319138; ple I $s 
Besten: Demand fair; supply good; 12¢ Ib scrap $129@134, f.o.b. Gulf. Chicage: Demand 1 supply 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; easier solvent $61.5 carlots —_ —— 
$12.50 cwt supply adequate; menhaden—Gulf, meal Louisville: lull i AS} SETTER DISPERSIONI ~~ ~~ 
Ogden: Supply normal; $15.15, 100-Ib $129@130 and scrap $125@126; eastern men- supply light ld proce $83.50 = 
lrum haden—meal $133 and scrap $129; little or $79.5 DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- no offerings of herring-salmon blends or Minneapolis: fair at best: pr MORE UNIFORMI 
nged; supply adequate; 14¢ Ib. in less eastern white fish luctior til ! but lack of 4d 
n ton lots; 13%¢ Ib. In ton lots. Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup mand holds pric t 61.50 @62.50 : 
New Orleans: Demand fair: trend un- ply ample; 60: $125 for bulk scrap; $130 Minneapolis, for solv inseed of] meal 
nged: supply ample; $11.50@12 ewt for sacked meal, both f.o.b. Gulf producing Seattle: Dx ren rr 
Chicage: Demand quiet; trend steady; mills pl ’ ted 
Seattle: Demand fair trend firm: sup (Montana) 
ply good; $2.43 a unit protein, truck lots Milwaukee: 
(Canadian production) 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend stead 


FEED INGREDIENTS } “Benver! ‘Demava™ ood; tena steaay: || FISH MEAL « FEED INGREDIENTS 


fair 














supply eT $2.45 a unit of protein MEAT MEAL © BLOOD MEAL 
o.b. West oast 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; Phone—C Ortland 7-8330 POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 
. 50. 159.5 . 
. : , Cable Address—Animalfeed FEATHER MEAL @ FEED GRAINS 
Big low Sales Comp any Wichita: aacecia aie supply am oD ¢€ Ts | te ] R Pp 
10 ? RK 4,.N.Y prairie $15; alfalfa $16@18 MARINE & ANIMAL BY-PR U . 
25 Ogden: Supply normal; $1@1.25 WOOLWORTH BLDG. TELEX — 2354 NY NEW YORK 7, N. Y.- 


$20 ton In the barn 


NEW Y« 

















FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 
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$32.50, red dog $36; 
middlings $27.50@28. 

Kansas City: Demand fairly good on 
sacked shorts and bulk bran, slow on oth- 
ers; trend steady; supply mostly adequate 
with sacked shorts a little tight; bran 
$29.560@30.25, shorts $37@37.75, sacked; 
bran $25@26.75, shorts $33.60@34.25, mid- 
dlings $26.25@27, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
basis Kansas City: bran $29.75 @30.26, shorts 
$36.25@36.75; bran advanced $1.50, while 
shorts declined 264, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair, light offerings 
of immediate bran; supply sufficient on 
shorts and middlings; carlots, burlaps, 
bran $39.50, gray shorts $45.50@46, bulk 
middlings $37, delivered Texas common 
points; 50¢ higher on bran and shorts, and 
$1 higher on middlings compared with 
previous week. 

Chicago: After 
sisteatly lower markets, millfeeds reversed 
their trend during the past seven days. 
Recoveries, however, were nowhere nearly 
broad enough to wipe out the losses that 
were marked up during May. Best prices 


bulk bran $27, bulk 


several weeks of per- 


were made the first day or two of tne 
current calendar week but .here has been 
& moderate softening tendency noted. It 


is not sufficient to erase the full extent 
of the price turn-about. For the week end- 
ing June 3 standard bran and standard 
midds. were both up about $1.50@2 and red 
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OPPORTUNITY 


If you are mixing your own 
brand of feeds, let us show you 
why Gorton’s Blends make the 
most profitable feeds you can 
sell. At least, let us send you our 
literature on these fortified red- 
fish meal pre-mixes for broilers, 
layers, turkeys or hogs. Our ad- 
Gress is... 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 MILK ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


what's yours? 














dog from 60¢@$1. While trade is still any- 
thing but broad, it has been undeniably 
more active than during the past several 
weeks when prices were on the toboggan. 
Offerings have not been pressing. Quota- 
tions, carlots: standard bran, sacked $36.50 
@37 and bulk $31.50; standard midds., 
sacked $37.50@38 and bulk $32@32.50; red 
dog, sacked $42.50 and bulk $39. 

Los Angeles: Demand better; trend firm- 
er; supply lighter; standard mill run $43.50 
@44.50, bulk; red bran $43.50@44.50, bulk. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; bran $41, middlings $44. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply good; bran $41.10, mixed feed $44.60, 
shorts $49.10, middlings $44.80. 

Baffalo: Supplies exceeded demand and 
milifeeds moved lower again last week but 
there was no aggressiveness on the decline. 
Trading was quiet and on a hit and miss 
basis. Prices were $1.50 below the West 
but there wasn't enough eastern demand 
to bring levels here up to the rail dif- 
ferential. The sacked differential widened 
out again to $7.50 from $7. Bulk bran end- 
ed $2 lower, sacked was off $1.50. Bulk 
middlings and red dog declined $1, sacked 
middlings and red dog were down 50¢. 
Quotations June 3: bulk bran $29@30.50, 
sacked $37@37.50; bulk middlings $32.50@ 
33.50, sacked $40@40.50; bulk red dog $34 


@36, sacked $41.50@43. 
Denver: Demand good; trend steady to 
firm; supply ample; shorts $40.25, bran 


$33.25, mill run $36.75. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample: bran $30, gray shorts $37, bulk 
standard midds. $28, all Omaha basis. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
bran $46.50, middlings $48.50. 


New York: Demand poor; trend lower; 


supply good; bran $42.50@43.50; standard 
midds. $45.50@46.50. 
Philadelphia: Demand spotty; trend un- 


settled; supply ample; bran $47, standard 
midds. $49, red dog $51. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; bran $41.50@42.25, shorts 
$48@48.75, sacked; bran $37.60@38.25, shorts 
$45@45.75, bulk. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample to plentiful; wheat 
bran $37.80, sacked; gray shorts $14.30, 
sacked: standard midds. $34.70, bulk. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $44, common transit points, 
carlots. 

Portland: Demand 
supply ample; $41. 

Ogden: Supply average; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $42, mid- 
diings $47: to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $49, middlings $54; to California: red 
bran and mill run $49.50, middlings $54.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; millfeed $46; red bran $47.50. 


MINERAL FEED 

San Francisco: Demand steady; 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70. 

. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; all-purpose granules $87, block $94; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $105, block 
$110; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all In 50-Ib. paper bags). 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $155. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all-purpose with iodine, 50-Ib. blocks $97.50, 
100-Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Ogden: Supply average; $113 in 60-Ib. 
blocks; $103, granular, 60-Ib. bags. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $45. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse; 
all-purpose mineral $85, ex-warehouse. 

Sioux City: 50-Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 75% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

MOLASSES 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; 12¢ gal., New Orleans. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; blackstrap 16¢ gal., tank cars, 
tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend strong- 
er; supply adequate; 12¢ gal., tank car, 
New Orleans, although some companies 
have raised their asking price to 13%¢. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply plentiful; 
16%¢ gal. tn tank cars. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$21.50, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 12%¢ gal., f.o.b. Hous- 


slow; trend lower; 


supply 


trend steady; 





ton; delivered Ft. Worth truck $28.07 ton, 
seller’s market price on date of ship- 
ment. 
Louisville: 
supply ample; 
f.o.b. Gulf ports. 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


trend steady; 
tank car lots, 


Demand slow; 
12¢ gal., 


ply good; 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany. 
Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 12¢ gal., New Orleans; 
$20.52 ton, New Orleans; $21.50, f.0.b. 
West Coast. 


New Orleans: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 12¢ gal., tank cars 
and trucks; 600-lb. customers’ drums $8.33. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend un- 


changed; supply adequate; $21.50, bulk, 
f.o.b. tank cars; $21.75, bulk, f.o.b. tank 
trucks. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $21.50, f.0.b. Seattle, tank car 
lots or truck lots. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend stea/y; 
supply good; citrus $20@22.50, bulk, f.o.b. 
Florida producing mills. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply good; 


blackstrap 12¢ gal., f.o.b. New Orleans. 
is: No Gulf price reported; 
demand is very slow; supplies amp!e; strong- 
er trend; price delivered Twin Cities $33.50, 
tank trucks. 
Memphis: 
steady; supply adequate; 


Demand fair to poor; trend 
blackstrap 12¢ 


gal, tank car, f.o.b. New Orleans, and 
$28.50 ton, delivered Memphis, truck 
NIACIN 


New York: Trend steady; $6 kilo, 10-kilo 
lots; $6.20 kilo, 5- and 2%-kilo lots; $6.30 
kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

OAT BY-PRODUCTS 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend fairly 
steady; supply normal; reground $28.30, up 
$2; rolled oats $82.30, down $2; feeding 
oatmeal $76.80, down $2.50; pulverized 
$52.80, off 50¢; crimped $69.30, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply suffi- 
cient; oat milifeed $46.70; reground $28.20. 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply adequate; 
white pulverized $54.50; reground oat feed 
$29 @30.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $50 


@52; rolled oats $83. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $66, ground $63, 
cleaned $65. 


Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; pulverized oats, 
local production $62. 

Chicago: Demand less aggressive; trend 
easier; supply fair; reground oat feed $18.50 
@19, carlots; fine ground feeding oatmeal 
$68@69, carlots; feeding rolled oats $78@ 
79. carlots. 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; 
firm; $53, bulk, truck lots. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 
pulverized white $53; Canadian oat feed 
$29.50, domestic $30. 

Minneapolis: Market unchanged to slight- 
ly weaker; fair demand; feeding rolled 
oats $81: feeding oatmeal $79; pulverized 
$44.50; crimped $59; reground oat feed $16. 


trend 


Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $24.75. 


OYSTER SHELL 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 

Louisville: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady: in 80-lb. paper sacks $23.45; 
in 50-Ib. paper sacks $23.70; in 25-Ib. paper 
sacks $25.45. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; western $34, eastern $39, 
granite grits $28, shell flour ' 

Leos Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $14.80. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.02. 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 


trend steady; $24@24.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $24.45. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 


ply good; eastern $36, carlots. 


PEANUT OTL MEAL 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply very limited: 45% old process $54, 
solvent $53, both f.o.b. Georgia and Ala- 
bama producing mills. 


Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
26% $42. 

PEAT MOSS , 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 

changed; supply ample; Canadian, 6.1 cu. 


ft. bales $3.75. 








Portland: Demand good; suppiy ample; 
trend unchanged; $3 bale. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
bale in_ carlots. 

Philadelphia: Demand good; supply fair; 
$2.95, f.0.b. pier, nominal. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 bale. 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; in standard 7% cu. ft. 
bales $3.85@3.95. 

Seattle: Demand and supply goo; 
firm; $2.80 bale, truck lots. 

POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S8.P. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250-Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100-Ib, drums $1.35; 100-Ib. drums $1.38; 
25-Ib. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 

Chit , N.¥.: Demand good; supply 
adequate; 90% KI stabilized with calcium 
stearate, 200 Ib. in 100-Ib. cartons $1.30; 
100-Ib, cartons $1.32, 25-lb. cartons $1.45; 
freight paid to destination. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Werth: Demand and supply fair; 

55% protein $100, f.0.b. north Texas plants. 
: Demand good; supply tight; $98, 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend weaker; 
supply adequate; $1.80 a unit of protein. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $91, f.0.b. Georgia and Alabuma 
producing mills. 

Salisbury, Md.: Good demand; limited 
supply; $98, bulk, f.0.b. producers’ plants. 
RIBOFLAVIN 
New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gm, in 3.36 to 16 
gm./ib. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 

to destination, 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than 
ton lots, in 3.36 to 16 gm./lb. mixtures; 
3¢ im ton lots or more; freight prepaid 
or paid to destination. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bran $45; polished $49. 

Ft. Worth: Demand steady; offerings 
light; carlots, rice bran $33@34, f.0.b. south 
Texas rice milis; hulls $6.50, f.0.b. mills. 

ies: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; bran, California 
production, high fat content $51. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


trend 


ply ample; bran $43. 
SCREENINGS 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
$39. 


supply adequate; ground screenings 
. Worth: Demand nil; supply 
ground grain $30@32. 

‘alo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply good; ground, sacked $31, New York, 
lake and rail; unground, bulk $25.25, New 
York. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply ample; ground grain screenings $31, 
Canadian $22. 

Minneapolis: Very little domestic screen- 


light; 


ings; supplies normal on Canadian screen- 
ings, but demand is slow; slightly weak- 
er trend; lights $5@15; mediums $1625; 


heavies $26@36; Canadian bulk $16; Ca- 
nadian ground $25; flaxseed screenings $36; 
oll type screenings $45, basis 15%. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

: $20.40@20.67. 

t $26.31@26.45. 

Chicago: $24.77 @24.90. 

Cincinnati: $23.47@ 23.60. 

Des Moines: $25.23@ 25.35. 

Kansas City: $24.88 @ 25. 

Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 

Minneapolis: $25.92@ 26.06. 

Philadelphia: $24.32 @ 24.95. 

St. Louis: $24.14@ 24.27. 


SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; limited offer- 
ings; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo 
$2.57@2.59, delivered Texas common points. 
Les :t Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; milo $2.70 cwt., 
bulk. 


Atlanta 
Buffalo 


SOYBEAN OTL MEAL 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $63.20. 

Denver: Demand good; 
supply ample; $68.50. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $78.40, 

Les 


trend steady: 


ies: Demand slow; trend firmer; 
smaller offerings; $75.40, bulk. 
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Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; 44% $50.50, bulk, Decatur. 
: Soybean oil meal showed some 
recuperative action, but recoveries were 
limited largely to offerings of 44% pro- 
tein; 50% offerings were still available at 
the previous week's levels. However, close 
observers of market action seemed to be 
of the opinion that they would not be sur- 
prised to see some price betterment there 
teo. There were rumblings of possible shut- 
downs on the part of some of the process- 
ing plants but as of mid-week, there were 
no actual reports of any suspensions of 
operations. In the Chicago soybean meal 
futures mart both the July and August 
deliveries have been bouncing around in a 
nervous and erratic manner with dips below 
the $55 level meeting with support and 
some brisk recoveries while on the other 
hand, upturns over the $56 mark have met 
enough opposition to hold them equally 
well in check. Quotations on cash meal: 
44% protein, Decatur basis, unrestricted 
$53.60@64; eastern restricted $50; 50% pro- 
tein, unrestricted $58 and eastern restrict- 
ed $55.50@56. 
Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $56.10, bulk. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
and still confused by new freight rates; 
supply adequate; 44% meal for Kansas City 
shipment $61@52, bulk, Decatur; unre- 
stricted $52@54. 

Boston: Demand 
44% $49@49.50; 50% 
f.o.b. Decatur. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, southern origin, 44%: June 
$67.60, July-September $69.10; 50% protein: 
June $77.60, July-September $79.10; truck 
lots: June $68.50@70.50. 

ita: Demand slow: supply 
44% $66, 50% $74, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $81 @86. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 
to higher; supply adequate; $53.50@54, 
bulk, Decatur. 

Port : Demand slow; trend 
supply ample; $48, f.o.b. Decatur. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $62@63. 

Seattle: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $80, carlots. 

waukee: Demand good; 

063, bulk, Decatur. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; 
ply ample; 44% $67.50. 

Mi 


slow: supply ample; 
$55@556.50; both bulk 


ample; 


lower; 


trend easy; sup- 


supply fair; 


trend steady: esup- 
is: Demand termed good, but 
continued heavy production holds market 
at $47.50@48, bulk, Decatur for 44% meal; 
weaker undertone reported; 50% quoted at 
$54.50, bulk, Decatur. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend eteady; 
supply plentiful; prime 44% solvent $60 50, 
f.o.b. Memphis. 

TANKAGE 

Demand slow: supply ade- 
$94.50@97. 
supply light; 


New Orleans: 
quate; trend steady; 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; 
60% digester $91, Ft. Worth. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $87.50. 

Louisvi Demand dull; 
supply good; 60% $72.60@80. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply good; 60% digester $85, Cincinnati 
Wichita: Demand moderate; supply suffi- 

cient; 60% $90, f.0.b. plant. 
City: Demand mediocre: trend 
steady; supply ample; 60% digester $85. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
60% protein in 100-Ib. bags 


trend weak; 


trend steady; 


ply ample; 
$95. 


St. Peal: Fair demand: ample supply: 
steady trend; 60% digester $88@9). 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; limited offer- 
ings; 6%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas area. 
VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady: 
any quantity tn 100-lb. drums $1.50; in 25- 
lb. drums $1.55; freight allowed to desti- 
nation. 


FAT 


, N.Y.: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.50 Ib., 25-Tb. 
drums $1.55 Ib., f.0.b. manufacturing ‘plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.50 Ib., 25-Ib. 
drums $1.55 Ib., f.o.b. manufacturing ‘plants, 
freight allowed. and goods insured to desti- 
nation. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair; $67@69. 
Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply fair to poor; commercial grade $65. 


R. I. Ammon Resigns; 
To Join NEPPCO 


EPHRATA, PA.—Richard I. Am- 
mon, executive secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 
for the past eight years, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position 
with the Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers Council (NEPPCO). His res- 
ignation is effective July 1. 

Mr. Ammon has been secretary 
of the association since November, 
1950. During his tenure, the mem- 
bership of the association has more 
than doubled. A credit bureau, group 
insurance program, regional meetings 
and an annual directory were added 
to the list of association services. 

In 1957, Mr. Ammon was elected 
president of the Secretaries Circle of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. He was one of those responsi- 
ble for organizing the first Wash- 
ington Workshop which has since 
become an annual event in the grain 
and feed trade. 

Mr. Ammon’s successor has not yet 
been announced. 
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Nock and Chuck Fulton; Murray’s 
Feed Service, Inc., William Murray 
and Melvin Fell; Cohn & Block Co., 
Robert Street and Stanley Street; St. 
Michaels Milling Co., Jennings Quil- 
len; Whittington Feed Co., Thomas 
Whittington; Mardel Products Corp., 
Ed Mayer, Gene Bounds and R. 
Holland; A. W. Perdue & Son, Frank 
Perdue and Harold Sharpe; O. A. 
Newton & Son Co., Dr. John Ham- 
mond; Caper Acres, George Wolfe; 
Elwood Workman & Son, Preston 
Workman; Salisbury Milling Co., Ben- 
jamin Quillen and Sam Quillen; Pen- 
insula Milling Co., Bill James; and 
H. E. Williams & Co., George Outten. 
Delmar Feed Mills was not represent- 
ed at the meeting, but has subscribed 
to stock. 
To Select Site 

A committee to select the site of 
the plant and storage facilities is com- 
posed of Frank Perdue of A. W. Per- 
due & Son, Inc.; Ed Mayer of Mardel 
Byproducts; Melvin Fell of Murray’s 
Feed Service; Sheldon Chandler of 
Berlin Milling Co.; Bill James of Pen- 
insula Milling; Dr. John Hammond of 
O. A. Newton; George Wolfe of Caper 
Acres, and Otis Esham of Otis Feed 
Co. 

The solvent extraction soybean pro- 
cessing plant will cost approximately 
$700,000 and the storage facilities 
$1,300,000. 

The storage and receiving facilities 
will handle and store 3 million bushels 
of soybeans a year. All the soybean 
meal will be used locally by the feed 


manufacturers organizing Delmarva | 


Soya Processors. They represent ap- 
proximately 60% of the growers. 


An attempt is being made to com- | 


plete final details so that some of 
the 1959 crop can be stored. 


Location of the plant on the Del- | 


marva Peninsula is designed to over- 
come the 1 to 2¢ a pound advantage 
other poultry producing areas have 
over Delmarva because of their 


| freight advantages in handling feed, 


officials said. 


ie 





Bemis Treasurer 


ST. LOUIS—C. C. Hammer has 
been named treasurer of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., St. Louis, to succeed T. W. 
Little, who retired recently. Mr. Ham- 
mer joined Bemis Dec. 1, 1958, and 


was elected assistant treasurer short- | 
ly thereafter. Previously he had been | 


asociated with Textron, Inc., as comp- 


troller, and with Standard Products | 


Co. as treasurer. 


Mr. Little had been with Bemis 


more than 40 years, having started | 


in 1916 as a clerk in the Boston office. 
He was elected assistant treasurer in 


1941 and treasurer in 1946. In 1953 | 
he was elected a director of the firm. | 


In addition to his duties as treasur- 
er, Mr. Little served as director of the 
burlap department. He will be suc- 
ceeded in this position by W. D. Mc- 
Lean. Mr. Little will continue as a 
director of the company. 


N. D. Hogg Opens 
Office in Alberta 


TORONTO, CANADA—N. D. Hogg, 
Ltd., Toronto, will open a western 
Canada office at Calgary, Alberta, an- 
nounced Norman Hogg. 

In addition to maintaining stocks of 
feed chemicals, there will be available 
pre-mix facilities similar to the Tor- 
onto operation. Stocks will continue 
to be maintained in western Canada 
at Vancouver, Saskatoon and Winni- 
peg. 

W. A. (Bill) Johnson, who has been 
with the firm for nearly two years in 
Toronto, will be manager of the new 
branch. Harold Killins will continue 
to be sales manager for the western 
provinces. 











Grant Issued for 


Poultry Research 


DURHAM, N.H.—A $3,900 grant to 
support the poultry pathology re- 
search program of the University of 
New Hampshire has been made by 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, East St. 
Louis, IIL 

Research carried on under the 
grant will be under the direction of 
Dr. W. R. Dunlop, research path- 
ologist, assisted by Alphonse Langlois, 
research technician, according to Dr. 
W. C. Skoglund, chairman of the de- 
partment of poultry science. 

The scientists will study applica- 
tion of nutrients, medicinals and bio- 
logicals to young birds. Dr. Skoglund 
said the grant will enable the univer- 
sity to investigate thoroughly a very 
important poultry industry problem. 


ABBOTT 


(Continued from page 1) 








policy issued by the Food and Drug 
Administration on May 29, 1959. This 
statement appears to be a general 


interpretation by the Food and Drug | 


Administration of the impact of the 
Delaney clause on the Food Additive 
amendment of 1958 on veterinary 
drugs as ingredients of animal feeds. 
In some respects this interpretation is 
considered by many to be unwar- 
ranted under the act. 

“Moreover, the informal remarks 
supplementing this statement which 
were attributed by a segment of the 
trade press to an FDA spokesman 
suggest that no additional approvals 
will be granted to animal feed prep- 
arations containing arsenicals. These 
remarks are astonishing because on 


| the established data they are not 
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warranted by the Delaney clause and 
are not implicit in the FDA policy 
statement. 

“The Delaney clause is concerned 
only with a substance which ‘is found 
to induce cancer when ingested by 
man or animal.’ There is no evidence 
whatsoever that arsanilic acid, used 
in millions of tons of animal feeds 
during the last eight years, has 
caused cancer in man or animal; and, 
of course, arsanilic acid has previously 
been formally approved and sanc- 
tioned by the FDA itself as a safe 
ingredient in animal feeds. In the 
absence of adverse evidence, the De- 


| laney clause is entirely inapplicable 


to arsanilic acid. 
“If the informal remarks attributed 


| to the FDA spokesman are correct, 


it sets a precedent whereby an entire 


| class of chemical products, known and 


unknown, is prejudged and con- 
demned. Yet a straightforward read- 
ing of the law would indicate that a 
food additive is to be considered as 
an individual substance and that its 
safety is to be judged accordingly. 
“Abbott Laboratories has always 
had the deepest concern for the pub- 
lic health. If Abbott had evidence 
that arsanilic acid is carcinogenic, the 
product would not be marketed. We 
know of no such evidence either from 
our own research or from the world’s 
scientific literature. Therefore we are 
continuing to market arsanilic acid.” 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: The above 
statement refers in part to a May 30 
Feedstuffs story which included a re- 
port that no new estrogen or arseni- 
cal products will be cleared by FDA 
It has been reported that this gener- 
ally is the case. However, an FDA 
official has explained, if any product 
were shown specifically to be non- 
carcinogenic, its use could be clear- 
ed.) 





CENTRAL 


(Continued from page 1) 





The convention was held June 1-2 
at the Schroeder Hotel. 


Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, the Uni- 


| versity of Wisconsin's new president, 


addressed the convention on how the 


| feed industry and agricultural insti- 


C. C. Hammer Named 


tutions such as the one he heads have 
worked together toward agricultural 
progress. 


Other speakers were: William T 


| Diamond, secretary-treasurer, Ameri- 


can Feed Manufacturers Assn., who 
discussed some of the changes which 
have come about in the feed industry 
and how feed men can adjust to them; 
Prof. Fred Giesler, meats department, 
University of Wisconsin, who de- 
scribed Wisconsin's new Pacemaker 
program for hogs, and Duane F. Mc- 
Kenzie, who reported on a survey 
which indicated where and how new 
feed mill equipment starts to pay 
dividends. 
President Reelected 

E. H. Sather, Blue Ribbon Feed Co., 
New Richmond, was reelected presi- 
dent of the Central Retail Feed Assn. 
New vice president succeeding Ray F. 
Andersen, Galesville, is Hiram Hegge, 
Whitehall. Other officers reelected 
are Harvey Thoma, Sugar Bush 
(Wis.) Milling Co., secretary-treas- 
urer, and Eldon H. Roesler, Milwau- 
kee, executive secretary. 

A new director is Vince Miller, Ca- 
dott, succeeding Douglas J. Mangan, 
also of Cadott. Edwin Bakke, Sha- 
wano, was reelected a director. Hold- 
over directors are: Obert T. Asleson, 
Stoughton; L. A. Lauer, Hartford; 
Myron Steffen, Dale, and Erwin Seno, 
Slades Corners. 

Among resolutions adopted by the 
association is one favoring the use of 
weight as a measurement in grain 
trading. 

Mr. Sather reported that “despite 
the fact that many feed firms have 
disappeared during the past 12 
months either by going out of busi- 
ness, merger or sale, the association 
has shown a net gain in members for 
the year.” 

At the request of Mr. Sather, the 





convention group stood for a moment 
of silent tribute to the late David K. 
Steenbergh, honorary chairman of the 
board, who died last January. 

Mr. Sather reviewed the associa- 
tion’s accomplishments during the 
past year, and in his list was the 
veterinarian-feed man cooperation 
project. He said the association had 
been approached by the veterinary 
profession to help work out a program 
directed toward improving relation- 
ships between the two groups. 

This request, he said, resulted in 
the appointment of two standing com- 
mittees—one of veterinarians and 
one of feed men to work together in 
the future. 

Ray F. Andersen, Galesville, former 
association vice president, is chairman 
of the committee representing the as- 
sociation. Serving with him are: Don 
Guptill, Producers and Consumers 
Co., Genoa City; Gene Spitzer, Mur- 
phy Products Co., Burlington; R. C. 
Tesch, Knauf & Tesch Co., Chilton, 
and Richard Carstens, Henry Car- 
stens & Sons, Kaukauna. Mr. Sather 
and Mr. Roesler also will work with 
this committee. 

Association members were urged to 
attend the annual Nutrition School 
for Feed Men at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Aug. 11-12, dur- 
ing which more will be said about 
cooperation between feed men and 
veterinarians. 


Help from Veterinarians 

Dr. Erdheim, speaking primarily as 
a representative of the feed industry, 
said there are two areas in which a 
veterinarian can help feed dealers: 
“He can actually help you sell your 
feed on an ethical basis” and he can 
help the feed dealer with field prob- 
lems. 

Dr. Erdheim noted that the vet- 
erinarian can, does and will prescribe 
the dealer’s feed formulation just as 
he would a medicament to solve an 
animal health problem. “He will pre- 
scribe or recommend the feed accord- 
= what it can do,” Dr. Erdheim 
said, 

In his discussion of how the vet- 
erinarian can help the feed dealer 
with field problems, Dr. Erdheim 
commented, “Almost never does the 
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CENTRAL RETAIL FEED OFFICERS—E. H. Sather (right), Blue Ribbon 








Feed Co., New Richmond, Wis., was reelected president of the Central Retail 
Feed Assn. at its 34th annual convention held in Milwaukee. H. P. Hegge 
(second from right), Whitehall, succeeds Ray F. Andersen, Galesville, as vice 
president. Harvey Thoma (second from left), Sugar Bush, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer and Eldon H. Roesler (left), Milwaukee, was renamed executive 


secretary. 


feed cause the problem. Usually the 
problem is poor management, disease 
or some other cause.” The veterinar- 
ian, he said, “can dig out the real 
problems and absolve your feed of 
responsibility.” 

Dr. Erdheim advised feed dealers 
against competing with veterinarians 
in diagnosing and treating animal 
disease and suggested that they not 
“assume responsibility for feeds that 
isn’t built into them.” 

Trend Toward Specialization 

Dr. Anderson noted that there is a 
trend among veterinarians 
greater specialization in one or more 
branches of animal health. 

He recommended that feed men 


“call in the local veterinarian of the | 
farmer’s choice” when in doubt about | 
a nutrition or disease problem, and | 


said the veterinarian should ask a 


veterinary specialist for help if he | 
“Here is | 


doesn’t know the answer. 
where we need more trained veterin- 
ary nutrition specialists.” 

Dr. Anderson remarked, “I would 
like to see more of the big feed com- 
panies hire veterinary nutrition spe- 
cialists that the local veterinarian 
could call in when in doubt. This 
worked very well for the big serum 


and vaccine companies in the days of | 


the hog cholera problems. 

“Some feed dealers are hiring vet- 
erinarians for a local area. I think 
they mean well, but I doubt if this is 


or for general public relations.” 


toward 








quite likely to blame an outsider 
rather than himself for his troubles, 
and feed is frequently the scape- 
goat,” Dr. Anderson said. “Many of 
our troubles start because the farmer 
misquotes either the feed man or the 
veterinarian when talking over his 
problem.” He suggested that when 
feed is blamed the veterinarian and 
the feed man should be at the farm 
together so that no one can be mis- 
understood. 


Questions and Answers 


A short session of questions and 
answers was conducted following each 
of the talks by Dr. Erdheim and Dr. 
Anderson. 

Both veterinarians were asked if a 
practicing veterinarian should engage 
in the feed business, and both agreed 
that he should not be a feed dealer. 


Dr. Erdheim said he believed it was 
proper for a veterinarian to dispense 
special mixtures to treat a specific 
disease problem and he could see 
no reason why the _ veterinarian 
should not be allowed to invest in a 
feed dealership. But he said “no” to 
an “out-and-out feed dealership.” 

Dr. Anderson referred to some of 
the comments he made previously in 
his talk when asked if a veterinarian 
should work on a retainer fee with a 
feed company. He repeated that he 
would rather see feed companies hire 
nutrition specialists to help local vet- 


. ; u | erinarians in solving tough nutrition 
a good idea for the livestock industry | 


Dr. Anderson listed some of the | 


reasons why a “veterinarian doesn’t 
always make the first advances to 
help a new man in another field: 

“A veterinarian in the field of gen- 
eral practice is a rugged individualist 
who has spent much time and money 
on his education. He 
boss. He cannot advertise or solicit 
business because of a strict code of 
ethics.” . 

Dr. Anderson remarked that the 
veterinarian “is not such a tough guy 
once you get to know him. Thanks to 
our colleges, our younger men are 
better diplomats than graduates of a 
few years ago.” 


Feed Men Criticized 


He said he was “calling a spade a 
spade” when he pointed out several 
things which he believes have caused 
friction between veterinarians and 
feed men. Dr. Anderson said he has 
heard veterinarians criticize feed men 
for: Posting pigs and chickens, diag- 
nusing disease, displaying cards show- 
ing how to use a syringe, giving baby 
pigs iron injections and selling drugs 
and veterinary supplies like a drug 
store. 

“I won’t argue whether these points 
are just or fair, but I believe they 
have caused friction,” Dr. Anderson 
declared. “The answer is, do these 
things protect the livestock industry? 
Are their profits worth the public 
relations cost? Haven't the high pow- 
er drugs salesmen over-sold us all.” 

“A farmer with a sick animal is 


is his own | 





and disease problems. 

Asked of Dr. Erdheim was a ques- 
tion involving the veterinarian’s ap- 
parent lack of interest in poultry dis- 
eases, and it was admitted that crit- 
icism was warranted in this area but 
steps are being taken to improve the 
situation. The trend toward speciali- 
zation by veterinarians was cited as 
a possible answer to this problem. 


Other Talks Summarized 


Summaries of other convention 
talks follow: 


WORKING TOGETHER — After 
citing several examples of how con- 
tributions had been made to the feed 
and livestock industries through ex- 
perimental work at the University of 
Wisconsin, Dr. Elvehjem remarked, 
“But what good would these findings 
be if the industry and livestock farm- 
ers had not accepted them, promoted 
them and actually used them? The 
full value of research comes when it 
is put to use.” 

Dr. Elvehjem said the feed industry 
serves “a vital role in the very im- 
portant transfer of knowledge from 
the laboratory to the farm.” 

“Another place where the feed in- 
dustry and university can work to- 
gether profitably is in careful evalua- 
tion of proposed changes or new de- 
velopments in feeds,” Dr. Elvehjem 
said. He said the university will con- 
tinue to welcome the opportunity to 
work with industry in appraising new 
ingredients. 

He recommended that feed dealers, 
in their contacts with farm youth and 











parents “tell about the satisfactions 
and opportunities in agricultural in- 
dustry work.” 


THE PAYOFF POINT IN EQUIP- 
MENT—Duane F. McKenzie, market 
research consultant, Minneapolis, dis- 
cussed the findings of a research pro- 
ject undertaken to determine whether 
a firm consisting of electronic engi- 
neers, digital computer analysts and 
systems personnel should get into the 
business of converting feed mills to 
automation. He used this example of 
research to help feed mill operators 
answer their questions regarding the 
value of expansion with labor-saving 
machinery. 

Mr. McKenzie said 30 mill owners 
were interviewed to find out at what 
point of production the installation of 
a central control system would be 
practical and profitable. 

It was found from the records of 
the 30 mills that “a good median mill” 
produced about 80 tons of feed per 
day. This capacity was used in deter- 
mining the cost of producing a ton of 
“mythical average feed.” 

Drawing on its experiences with 
automating concrete premix plants, 
the investigating firm assumed that 
it could reduce the number of men 
necessary to operate a feed mill with 
a capacity of 80 tons a day from 16 
to 6, but realized that some of those 
six men would have to go to school 
and learn how to operate electronic 
controls and would have to be paid 
more. It was assumed that $20 a day 
per man would be enough to compen- 
sate for the higher training required 
by automation. 

Mr. McKenzie said that the group 
making the study knew that loading 
time could be cut by increasing the 
number of loads per hour with the 
same machinery to 6 or 6%, and with 
full automation to 9 loads an hour. 

But this speed-up presented a prob- 
lem: Could the mill sell the additional 
feed? The answer to this question 
was found to be “yes.” It was deter- 
mined that a 50¢ cut in the mill’s re- 
tail price for all feeds and faster 
service would make it possible to sell 
the additional production with no 
more selling or administrative costs. 

Analysis of data shows that the 
labor cost of $120 per day with auto- 
mation and production of approxi- 
mately 100 tons of feed per day would 
give a production labor cost of $1.20 
per ton—a saving of $1.80. Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie added that selling feed for 50¢ 
lower than the previously determined 
price to promote the sale of the extra 
production would bring the saving 
down to $1.30 or about $130 a day. 
“In addition,” Mr. McKenzie noted, 
“20 extra tons could be produced with 
an added profit of $60 per day.” 

The per day profit figure of $190 
multiplied by 190 days of full produc- 
tion showed a gross of $36,000 for the 
year. Expenses and taxes reduced 
this figure to $19,495. 

Mr. McKenzie explained that gov- 
ernment economists recommend 2% 
times annual income can be spent 
safely for a major capital investment. 
Therefore, it was determined that a 
mill of the size considered in the 
study could spend $45,000 to $48,500 
for automation and break even. 

He said it was then up to the firm 
making the analysis to develop an 
automation plan costing $40,000 or 
less so that the mill could realize a 
profit. 


PACEMAKER PORK PROGRAM 
—A new Wisconsin pork production 
program, said to be developed to com- 
plement another record-keeping plan 
already in operation, was described 
by Prof. Fred Giesler, meats depart- 
ment, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. 

The Pacemaker program, he said, 
has these requirements: (1) Entire 
herd must be enrolled for at least a 
three-month period, (2) the sow herd 
must number at least five during this 
period, (3) sows must be identified 
and all farrowing dates recorded, (4) 
all pigs must be individually ear 
notched using the Wisconsin system, 
unless the producer has purebreds, 
(5) where feeder pigs are sold on a 








per head basis, they must be weighed 
at between six and eight weeks of age 
by the county committee or its 
representative; where sold on a per 
head and weight basis, sale weight 
will be accepted when the buyer signs 
the sale sheet and (6) all market 
hogs sold by the producers will be 
graded by the buyer or county grad- 
ing committee. 

“I believe that we will all agree 
that hog production is now facing a 
drastic revolution,” Prof. Giesler said. 

“A quick look around at what 
neighboring states are doing indicates 
that they are not idle but rather 
moving ahead rapidly in the direction 
of specialization, and we in Wisconsin 
will need to move along with them 
if we are to hold a prominent place 
in hog production.” 

Prof. Giesler noted that, according 
to reports, more than 600,000 Wiscon- 
sin feeder pigs are moving annually 
into other states to be finished for 
market. “I believe you, as feed men, 
can help us to keep more of these 
good hogs in our state to be finished 
out to market weight,” he said. 

Referring to a bulletin on the Pace- 
maker pork program distributed to 
the convention audience, Prof. Giesler 
said the hog producer “will find that 
we recommend rations, particularly 
starter rations, that are well fortified 
feeds and generally not suited to 
home mixing. 

“Here is an opportunity for you as 
a feed group,” he said, “to assist pro- 
ducers in getting their young pigs off 
to a good start.” 


YOUR PLACE IN THE PATTERN 
—‘TIf there ever was an opportunity 
for feed men—today is that time,” 
commented William T. Diamond, sec- 
retary-treasurer, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Chicago. 

“The feed industry is made to order 
for the optimist,” he said. “Unlike in- 
dustries which are in the ‘hard goods’ 
line where products can be made to do 
another year, the feed man has a 
steady replacement market, since his 
product is purchased to be fed to pro- 
duce more income for the farmer. It 
is an enviable position, unique in 
American industry.” 

“How are you going to find your 
place in the changing patterns of 
American agriculture?” he asked. 
“More farmers look to the local feed 
man for advice than to any other 
single person,” he said. “The farmer 
depends on you to give him the ad- 
vice which can help him make more 
money.” 

The feed man of today must be 
more aggressive, Mr. Diamond re- 
marked. 

The successful feed man, he said, 
“will work hard at building good will 
and confidence among his customers. 
To this kind of feed man the prob- 
lems of integration hold no terror. 
He is in business to stay and his 
greatest worry will be to find a son 
or deserving younger man who can 
carry on after he reaches retirement 
age with a profitable business at 
hand.” 

Mr. Diarnond mentioned the Food & 
Drug Administration’s recent state- 
ments regarding the current status of 
estrogens and. arsenicals in feeds un- 
der the Delaney amendment to the 
new feed additives law. “You may 
think that FDA is moving into our 
business,” he said, “but really we are 
moving into FDA’s bailiwick.” 

Mr. Diamond made some specific 
observations concerning the egg, pork 
and broiler industries. 

“Egg authorities expect production 
centers to move closer to market,” he 
said. “The current price picture is ex- 
pected to improve shortly.”’ 

“The swine industry must produce 
a better type of hog” to meet the de- 
mands of the consumer, he said. Mr. 
Diamond believes the Corn Belt will 
continue to raise about the same per- 
centage of total hog production in the 
future as now, even though produc- 
tion is showing strength in other re- 
gions of the nation. 

The broiler industry must, he said, 
initiate better merchandising techni- 
ques. 





Dixie-Portland Flour 
Sold to Memphis Firm 


MEMPHIS—Assets of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Memphis, have 
been purchased by the Federal Com- 
press & Warehouse Co., Memphis, 
which has formed a new subsidiary, 
Dixie-Portland Flour Mills, Inc., to 
operate the flour mills at Arkansas 
City, Kansas, and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and the blending and bulk handling 
facilities at Memphis. 

Except for Charles B. Stout, presi- 
dent of Dixie-Portland, who is re- 
tiring, the same personnel will oper- 
ate the new Dixie-Portland Flour 
Mills, Inc. 

The transaction does not include 
the flour mill at Higginsville, Mo., 
which has not been operating re- 
cently, nor the other grain elevator 
properties at Richmond, Va., where 
the company formerly operated a 
mill. 

The consideration involved in the 
sale is approximately 43,000 shares 
of stock in Federal Compress and $1 
million in cash. In addition, cash pay- 
ment will be made for accounts re- 
ceivable and inventory. 

Federal Compress is a major opera- 
tor of cotton compress and ware- 
housing facilities throughout the 
South and Southwest, and it also 
owns some grain elevator properties 
and cottonseed mills. 


Installs Pellet Mill 


FOREST LAKE, MINN.—A $50,- 
000 pelleting plant designed to pro- 
duce up to 12 tons of pelleted feeds 
per hour is being installed by the 
E. J. Houle Co. here. The installation 
will be housed in an addition to the 
Houle elevator ‘buildings. William 
Houle, a partner in the firm, said that 
with the new facilities the company 
could potentially handle twice the 
present volume at no increase in op- 
erating costs. 





MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 





ice reports substantially lower prices 
were paid last week for cattle and 
lambs and slightly lower for hogs. The 
latest government report shows place- 
ments of broilers in Georgia at 7,053,- 
000, which is down 102,000 from the 
previous week. North Georgia broiler 
prices last week ranged from 14¢ to 
15¢ lb., mostly 14%¢, which caused 
the broiler operations to continue on 
a loss basis. In Florida, it is reported 
that some growers are selling their 
flocks of hens, as the returns that 
they realize from eggs will not pay 
the feed bill. 

There has been a good demand this 
week for corn, although prices re- 
mained unchanged at $1.47@1.48 bu. 
delivered the Atlanta - Gainesville 
area. This is being done mostly by 
truckers returning from the Midwest. 

Demand continues to remain good 
in Florida for citrus pulp, with very 
little moving to the New England 
states, due to the increases in prices. 
There will be practically no demand 
for citrus molasses until the latter 
part of July and August, when many 
of the ranchers will commence cattle 
feeding operations. 


Central States 


A canvass of commercial feed man- 
ufacturers presents a somewhat mix- 
ed picture as of June 3. Some are re- 
porting a further slight falling off in 
their volume of sales. Others say that 
they are enjoying a fairly steady sea- 
sonal demand, and still others advise 
of a somewhat erratic situation. 

Pastures in the midwestern area 
have probably never been in better 
shape as of June 1 with the combina- 
tion of considerable moisture and the 
absence of any scorching tempera- 
tures resulting in very lush growth 
. . . and this in turn naturally has 
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Holt Products Co. 
Honeggers' & Co ot 
Honeymead Products a en 
Hot Spot Detector, Inc. .. 
Howe Scale Co. 

Howes, S., Co., Inc. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hubbell, Charles H 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 


Ibberson, T. E., Co. . 
IMinois Soy Products Co. 
International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. : 
International Paper Co 
International Salt Co., 
lowa Limestone Co. 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc. 
Jacobson Machine Works .... 
Jersee Co. . ‘ 


Kansas Soya Prod. Co., Inc 
Kees & Company . 
Kellogg, Spencer, 
Kem Mig. Co. 
Kent, Percy, 

Key Alfalfa Dehydrators 
Kimber Farms 
Kindstrom-Schmoll Co. .. 
poe. Charles J., Grain Co. 
Koppers Co., Inc. . 
Kraft y *. Corp. 

Kraft Foods Co 


& Sons, Inc 


LaBudde Feed & Grain Co 95 


Landers Mill Mfg. Co 
Lawhoff Grain Co. ... 
Leach Mfg. Co 
LeGear, r., inc. 
Lennox — 
Levens 
Lilly, Eli, mT oS 
Limestone Products 
of America .. 
Loncala Phosphate Co 
Longhorn Eng. Co. 


McCabe Grain Co., Lid 
Maney Bros. Mil! & Elev. Co 
Mann, W. P., Sales Co 
Marine & Anima! By-Products 
Corp. 
Martin, 
Mayo Shell 
Merck & Co 
Mid-Continent Grain Co 
Mid-States Mill Mach. Co 
Midwest Alfalfa 
Midwest Dried Milk Co 
Milbrew Co. . oqeee 
Miller, Mel, & Co., Inc 
Miller Publishing Co., The 
Minnesota Linseed Oj! Co 
Minnesota Specialty Co., Inc 
Monsanto Chemical Co 
Moore Dry Dock Co 
Morton Salt Co. . 
Murphy Products Co 
Myers-Sherman Co. .... 


Corp 


Corp 


Nagel, Herman, Co , 

Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Mig. Co. . 

National Distillers ‘Prod. Co 

Nationa! Molasses Co 

National Renderers Assn 

Nellis Feed Co 

New Century Co., The 

New England By-Prod. Corp 

Nichols, Incorporated 

Nootbaer, H. V.. & Co 

Nopco Chemical Co 

North American Trading & 
Import Co 

North Carolina Granite Corp 

Nor-Vell, inc. ... 

Nutrena Mills, Inc 


Oakes Mfg. Co. 
Olin Mathieson 
Oyster Shell Corp 3 
Oyster Shell Prod. Co 


Panogen Co 
Paper-Calmenson 

Park, Philip R me. « 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co 
Parks, . PB. Co 

Parrish ; Heimbecker ... 
Parrish, K. 

Paxton Bypepectn = 
Peavey, ic 

Peerless an Co ‘ine 
Penick, S$. 8., & Co 
Pfizer, 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp.. 
Piich's Poultry Breeding Farms 
Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co 
Piess, Joe N., Co 

Prater Pulverizer Co 

Pratt Labs., Inc. ... 
Productive Acres Mig. Co. 
Publicker Industries, Inc 
Quaker Oats Co 
Ralston Purina Co 
Rapids Machinery Co 
Raymond Bag Corp 
Red River Alfalfa Co 
Reliance Feed Co 
Richardson, James 
Richardson Scale Co 
Riley Feed Co 
Rion Crush Stone Corp 


& Sons 


Chas., & Co 25- 


Rosner-Hixson Leboratories 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply. . 
Ryde & 


S. & H. 

St. Regis 

Salsbury's, 

Scanian, iver, & 

Scheniley Distillers, 

Schutte Pulverizer 

Screw Conveyor Corp. 

Seagram, Joseph E 
Sons, inc. 

Seco, Ine. 

Sedberry, J. 8. . 

Seedburo Equipment Co. 

Shanzer Mfg. 

Shelby Mfg. 

eneey e 

—— 

4 

Small, ree 

Smith, A. 

Smith, fiward E.. & Co. 

Sohio Chemical Co. 

Soluble Nutrients, Inc. 

Southwest Mill Supply Co. 

Specifide, inc. 

Spencer Kellogg & 

Sprout, Waldron & C 
Inc 


Standard Brands, 

Inc sence, Gi a 
Stearns Magnetic Products . 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 

Stone Mountain Grit Co. 
Strong-Scott Mfg Co 

Sudenge Industries 

Sunset Feed & Grain seed 
Superior Feed Co. ..... 
Sutorbilt Corp. 

Swanson, Carroll, 

Sweet Mfg. . 
Syntha Lab 


T. D. F. Company 
Takamine Laboratory 
Texas Mill Equipment Co. 
Thayer Scale Corp. 
Ti-Co Industries 

Tobias Enterprises 
Toledo Scale ... 

Toxite Laboratories 


Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc... 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp.. 
Union Special Machine Co... 
U. S. Industrial Chem. Co. 
Universa! Hoist 

Upjohn Company, The 


Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Vantress, Chas., Farms, Inc... 
Vitamins, Inc 

Vitren Corp 

Vy Lectos Laboratories, 


W-W Grinder Corporation 
Wallace & Tiernan inc. 
Warren-Douglas Chem. Co. 
Wells Raiph, Co. 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. 
Wertz Feed Co , 
Western Condensing Co. 
Western Yeast Co. 
West Virginia Pulp 
Paper m -« 
White Laboratories, 
White Shell Corp 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, 
Witholt Laboratory 
Wilson & Co : 
Wilson, R&R. S.. Co 
Winona Attrition Mi 
Wirthmore Feeds 
Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation 
Woodwerd & Dickerson, 
Wyatt Mfg 
Wyeth Leb 





Diamond Alkali Co. 
Diamond V Mills, Inc. 


Lakeland Engineering 
Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc 


River 
Roskamp Huller Co 


Rest Turkey Sales 


Inc 
Young, John F., Co 





acted as a damper on cattle feed 
sales. On the other hand, call for 
hog feeds seems to be uniformly good. 

As far as poultry feeds are con- 
cerned, there is room for improve- 
ment in order to bring the demand up 
to what the trade likes to look upon as 
normal, but with the current broiler 
and egg price situations what they 
are, the draggy demand now being ex- 
perienced is a logical expectation. 

The very recent turn-about in the 
price structures of various of the con- 
stituent feeds might be the signal for 
at least a modest revival in the call 
for commercial mixed feeds, in the 
opinion of some in the trade. 


Ohio Valley 


Spring weather swept into the Ohio 
Valley this week in a brilliantly sunny 
blaze of 80° temperatures that at- 
tracted herds and flocks to pastures, 
where thick grasses were providing 
large amounts of feed. As a result, 
naturally, formula feeds were in de- 
clining demand, even for such steady 
consumers as the pigs and piglets. 

Human consumer demands likewise 
seemed to be affected by the long- 
delayed summer temperatures. As 
area stockyards reported sales of cat- 
tle and hogs on the sluggish side, 
wholesale markets for eggs and poul- 
try noted that prices were unchanged 
to %@1¢ lower, “with supplies and 
offerings adequate for light demands.” 

Area manufacturers have been an- 


| ticipating the present lower demands 
for virtually all types of prepared 
feeds, but it is expected that as soon 

| as the farmers have completed their 

| spring plowing and planting activities, 
they will be devoting more attention 
to their farm animals, with some re- 
sultant improvement in sales of for- 
mula feeds. 


Mountain States 


Most feed men said the past 
week's sales volume has been down 
from the previous week. It is about 

| even with this time a year ago 

Feeds that have been getting the 


| most demand in the past week are 


drylot cattle feeds, but the demand 
has been almost the same as the pre- 
vious week. 

Most of the feeds purchased by the 


| dealers is for immediate sale. 


Pacific Northwest 


A weak to lower trend continued 
to prevail during the week's Pacific 
Northwest feedstuffs market trading. 

Wheat millfeeds led the downward 
feed ingredient price trend at Port- 
land-Seattle by dropping $2 ton to 
the lowest point since last October. 

Cottonseed meal prices were also 
down $2 ton at the close while meat 
and bone meal listings closed $1.50 
ton with feed barley values off 50¢ 
to $1 ton. Other feed grains and con- 


centrates held steady to firm at most 
quarters. 

Trading as a whole was on the slow 
with mixers reporting that de- 
mand lagged under hand-to-mouth 
buying on their part and on the part 
of livestock and poultry feeders. 

Unfavorable feeding ratios are list- 
ed as an important factor in restrict- 
ing buying as were improved pasture 
and range conditions throughout most 
Pacific Northwest sections. 

Formula feed business was listed 
as being only fair at most quarters. 

Hay market observers at Portland 
report that there was little change 
in the Pacific Northwest alfalfa price 
situation, 

Hay cutting was delayed at the 
week's start by wet weather, but 
sunny weather prevailed at the close 
and harvesting operations were re- 
sumed. 

Quotations for choice steers de- 
clined 25 to 50¢ at North Portland 
where they finished within a $29.25- 
29.75 cwt. range. 

Producer paying prices for farm 
eggs followed a mixed trend at Port- 
land and Seattle where AA large list- 
ings were 2¢ higher with A large eggs 
selling 1¢ higher. Prices for mediums 
held unchanged and values for all 
grades of smalls were 1¢ lower. 

The breeder turkey market was 
unchanged for A grade hens while 
producers received 1¢ lb. more for 
toms as the result of a strong insti- 


side 


| tutional demand for the big birds. 
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Guarantees 25% more Pigmentation Factor 


Xanthophyll is a key word in today’s poultry nutrition. In HIGH QUALITY 
Hi-N, you have the key! 125,000 I.U.’s of Vitamin A per pound NATIONAL DEHYDRATED 
is guaranteed. 150,000 mcg. of Xanthophyll is assured. Other speci- ALFALFA PRODUCTS 
fications: 18% Protein ...23% Max. Fibre. 

With Hi-N in your poultry feed formulas, your feeds are not 20%—150,000 A—Broiler-Layer Grade 


Alfalfa Pellets 
subjected to the possible Xanthophyll deficiencies of yellow corn _— 
20%—150,000 A—Broiler-Layer Grade 


rd aa and corn gluten meal. Reground Pellets 
©) Reduced fibre in Hi-N has concentrated the following factors: 18%—125,000 A—Hi-N Pellets 
" Vitamin E, Vitamin K, Amino Acids, Unknown Growth Factors. 18%—125,000 A—HI-N Reground Pel- 


lets (plain or oil-treated) 
17%—100,000 A—'/4" Pellets 
17%—100,000 A—Reground Pellets 


At today’s low usage level of dehydrated alfalfa meal in broiler 
and poultry feeds, why not use the best alfalfa product available? 
Help guarantee both feeding and finishing results with guaran- 
teed Hi-N! 


WORLD'S LARGEST ALFALFA DEHYDRATORS 


General Sales Office: 
Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING AND MILLING COMPANY 
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